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2 Character and Condition of the English Poor. 


Firreen or twenty years ago the temper of a large proportion 
of the lower industrial classes in this country was so turbulent 
and threatening, as to fill the minds of serious men with deep 
alarm, and to lead to an earnest and general movement in behalf 
of their moral and social elevation. For some years past there 
has certainly been a great apparent improvement. Is this im- 
provement radical or superficial? Have we reason, as a nation, 
to be content with the present condition and prospects of our 
operative population? And may we safely leave time and the 
natural progress of events to work out a complete cure for re- 
maining evils? Above all, are the pauperism and brutalism for 
which this nation is unhappily proverbial, and which may be 
taken as the concrete of all our national evils, and the source of 
all our disorders and discontents, in a fair way to be remedied ? 
Our answer to these questions will appear in the course of this 
article. 

About the period to which we have referred, a seditious 
Chartism had deeply infected the operative classes, and the 
favourite theme at many popular gatherings was the curse of 
British aristocracy and the wrongs of Englishmen. The princi- 
ples of the French Revolution were avowed and expounded, and- 
the glory of American democracy was the subject of interminable 
admiration and eulogy. But Chartism, when brought to the 
test, proved itself to be as weak and cowardly as it had been 
vaunting and vapouring; many of the Chartist leaders turned 
out to be as selfish and mercenary as they could have been, if 
they had been born aristocrats; land-schemes ignominiously 
failed ; and so the Chartist bubble burst, and the Chartist spirit 
was broken. Since that period, Providence has greatly favoured 
Britain. The gold-fields have taken away a large proportion of our 
surplus population, and opened a sphere for that restless energy 
which might otherwise have wrought mischief at home. Free- 
trade has greatly developed manufactures, and at the same time 
revolutionized and regenerated agriculture. It has been so 
ordered that, for the most part, when the price of corn has been 
high, trade has been, notwithstanding, generally good ; and when 
employment has been scarce, provisions have been low. The 
attention of the Christian Church has of late years been very 
earnestly directed towards ameliorating the condition, as well 
social as religious, of the lower classes. The character of the 
education provided for these classes has been immensely improved, 
and especially has been impregnated with a more earnest and 
religious spirit. Excellent cheap periodicals, adapted expressly 
to the tastes and needs of working men and their families, have 
been established. The penny-postage, in itself a grand moral 
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and educational agent, and an unspeakable boon to the poorer 
families of the land, has come into full operation. What there 
was of truth and justice in the representations and claims of 
Chartists and democratic agitators has found exponents and 
advocates among those who are, in the highest sense, the nobility 
of the land. uch has been done, and is still doing, to remove 
hardships and redress grievances. Law, no longer content merely 
to administer according to usage and statute,—or, at the most, 
aiming at nothing higher than a sternly just arbitration between 
contending claims,—is now aspiring to be benevolent and pater- 
nal, It recoguises an equity which transcends such things as 
the laws of inheritance or the rights of vendor and purchaser, 
and rises to the great Divine principles of mutual truth, service, 
and love. Land has been partially unlocked; monopolies have 
been broken ; the duty of providing primary education for those 
who have not the opportunity of obtaining it for themselves 
has come to be admitted, and even in some measure conscien- 
tiously discharged. Nor has the great and fundamental duty of 
providing fit and proper dwellings for the poor been altogether 
lost sight of by the legislature, though, indeed, as regards this 
all-important point, it is but sadly little, in the way of legisla- 
tion, that has hitherto been accomplished, or even attempted. 
The proprietors of the land, however, and the great employers of 
labour, are of themselves doing something ; some are doing much 
and well. In not a few instances, indeed, they are largely con- 
tributing to advance the material and moral interests of their 
dependents. The result from all this is, that better principles, 
sounder information, greater comfort, and a much more con- 
tented spirit, have during the last fifteen years been extensively 
diffused among the upper sections of the operative classes. 
Nevertheless we are sadly convinced that, with all this im- 
provement, there yet remains a very large portion of the lower 
strata of society little, if at all, affected by it. The proportion 
of our working people who read cheap periodicals of a wholesome 
tendency, or even a weekly newspaper, with anything like regu- 
larity or intelligence, is much smaller than many suppose. In- 
deed, the great majority of the lower classes are still unable to 
read, or can do so only in a painful and imperfect manner. The 
crowds who attend public meetings, and who applaud the popular 
orator when he utters clap-trap common-places about Britain’s 
liberties and glories, contain, as a rule, very few indeed of those 
to whom we now refer. The public house, the low theatre, and 
places worse than these, are their customary haunts. While in 
the classes above them sobriety, intelligence, and right principle 
are gaining ground, there is reason to fear that, among these, 
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ignorance not less dense, and depravity far more intense and 
energetic, prevail, than has been the case with any equal pro- 
portion of Britain’s sons of toil in former ages. Here there is 
still stored up fuel for sedition to ignite. Here is Britain’s 
weakness and canker. Here is her intestine disease, threatening 
the vitals of the body politic. There is but too much reason to 
fear that Dr. Guthrie’s warning is well founded. ‘ Look,’ 
exclaims that noble man, who possesses no less benevolence 
than genius, and whose practical insight and sagacity are not 
inferior to his eloquence, ‘look at London and Glasgow. He 
must be blind who sees nothing alarming in the moral aspect of 
these commercial capitals. There ignorance and irreligion are 
washing away the soil from beneath the lowest courses of the 
social fabric. Let that continue, let the undermining process 
go on till a convulsion comes, and no power on earth can keep 
the pyramid from toppling over, bringing down throne and altar, 
and all that stands above, in a common ruin.’ We have, during 
several yéars past, devoted much attention to this subject; we 
have endeavoured to estimate the circumstances and influences 
which, for better or for worse, bear upon the condition and 
prospects of the great multitude of our countrymen ; we have 
made it our business carefully to weigh facts and evidence on 
all sides ; and we have arrived at a settled conviction, that evils 
of fearful power and intensity threaten the foundations of our 
national well-being, which only a truly Christian energy of wis- 
dom and benevolence can remedy and subdue. This conviction 
we share with all, so far as we have been able to learn, who 
have thoroughly and impartially examined the matter. 


‘ There is a poor, blind Samson in this land 
° * * . 


Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 
And shake the pillars of this commonweal, 

Till the vast temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.’ 


It has been too often the case, from the days of Cassandra 
downwards, that warnings to nations have been given in vain. 
But the monitory voices from statesmen, from philosophers, from 
poets, and from Christian ministers, which have, during the pre- 
sent century, been uttered in the ears of the British nation, in 
regard to the dangers and duties peculiar to this ‘age of great 
cities’ and of aggregated labourers, have not, we are persuaded, 
been in vain. Apathy is passing away; many noble spirits are 
leading in the van of moral and social improvement. Already 
the movement is sensibly observed and felt. The thunderous 
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clouds that once hung heavy and lowering over half the prospect 
are rolling steadily away: for a while, indeed, they may collect 
themselves in consolidated blackness on the horizon, and, ap- 
pearing thus more formidable in their retreat than in their 
gathering and prevalence, may seem to threaten deluge and 
destruction. But, with the blessing of Providence, we hope to 
see them continue to pass away, until the sun shines grandly in 
a cloudless heaven. If Christians are true to their Lord, their 
faith, and their duty to their fellows, this must be the case. 
But they should know, and all should know, that this victory is 
not to be gained but by ardent love and holy devotion, by 
prayer and self-sacrifice, after the pattern of Christ, and in the 
strength of God. 

Of the glories of his country what loyal Briton can be 
insensible or unmindful? Our unrivalled empire; our secure 
and splendid monarchy ; our magnificent aristocracy, peerless 
among the nodlesse of Europe, not only on account of the 
refinement, accomplishment, and wealth, for which it is pre- 
eminent, but, most of all, because of the truly noble qualities 
which add lustre and unenvied distinction to many of its mem- 
bers ; the freedom and the statesmanly discipline and spirit of 
our legislature ; our wonderful free press, which wields a power 
so unparalleled, on the whole so wisely and so well; our un- 
equalled commerce; our stupendous manufactures ; our national 
self-government, self-reliance, and indomitable energy; the 
godly reverence and Christian principle which, to so consider- 
able an extent, pervade our middle and upper classes; the 
Christian zeal of the British Churches, and the manifold benevo- 
lence which, in a thousand forms of voluntary charity, distin- 
guishes the nation: all these are characteristics which, in degree 
at least, if not in kind, are peculiar to Britain among European 
nations; and, taken collectively, they exhibit a summary of 
virtues and advantages of which a patriot spirit may perhaps be 
pardonably proud. Yet we are bound to say that our na- 
tional pauperism and the coarse and fierce animalism of our 
lower orders are our opprobrium in the sight of Europe. We 
are the richest nation; and yet, at any rate within the limits of 
Northern and Western Europe, our common people are, beyond 
comparison, the most pauperized. There is amongst us more 
refinement, and more true and energetic Christianity, than in 
any European land; and yet our operatives of the lower sort 
are indisputably more drunken, more coarsely vicious, more 
brutal in their manners, than are the lower orders of any other 
nation. How startling are these contrasts and anomalies ! 

The problem which benevolent and patriotic men, for a num- 
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ber of years past, have set themselves to solve, is, how to remedy 
this condition of things. Some have directed attention to one 
supposed remedy, some to another. Perhaps the common error, 
into which nearly all have fallen, has been to suppose that their 
particular remedy could alone, or all but alone, accomplish the 
great reformation needed. Little aware apparently how complex 
is the great social disorder which needs to be rectified ; from 
how many roots it has grown up, and how variously combined 
and mutually perplexed have been its ramifications; each school 
of political philosophers, each sect of practical philanthropists, 
has had its own specific. Whereas, in truth, there is no hope 
whatever of anything like a complete cure for this wound and 
disease of ‘ the daughter of our people,’ except in a combination 
of many ameliorative principles and agencies, all growing out of 
the one root of Christian love and brotherhood. 

Nothing, perhaps, has been so generally regarded as the one 
and the all-sufficient remedy for the improvidence, pauperism, 
and demoralization of what are called ‘the masses’ of our popu- 
lation, as Christian education. And, assuredly, there is no one 
remedial agent which is likely to accomplish so much as this, if 
we can only find the means to provide and to apply it. But, in 
order to the eventual success of the great educational enterprise 
itself, it is necessary, in the first instance, to understand that by 
educational provision alone what all Christian educationists so 
much desire can never be accomplished. In fact, unless other 
reforms are advancing hand in hand with educational improve- 
ment and progress, it will not be possible to provide, nor, if the 
means were provided, would it be possible to apply and impart, 
a Christian education for all the children of the lower orders ; 
nor, if it were provided and imparted in the schools, would it be 
possible thus to counteract and subdue the hostile, antichristian, 
demoralizing education which existing social causes and condi- 
tions conspire to render inevitable out of school. Let it never 
be forgotten that the home, the street, the workshop, the pit 
and factory, the stakes and prizes of social and political life, 
cheap newspapers and periodicals, the laws and institutions of 
the country, form the effectual means and incentives of our 
national education: these tram up the men and women, the 
citizens and parents, of our land. Doubtless the school and 
pulpit may do a great deal directly in reference to those who come 
regularly under their influence. But yet much of their work 
must be destroyed, if the subjects of their instruction are at 
the same time continually under the action of hostile influences. 
And how great are the multitudes who come very slightly and 
irregularly, if at all, within the range of Christian school train- 
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ing! while still larger numbers never go near church or chapel, 
after they have been released from their constrained attendance 
as Sunday scholars. The general and very obvious conclusion 
is, that unless the power of our national Christianity can prevail 
to reach those social habits and institutions, those civil or 
political conditions, and those moral influences, which have com- 
bined to give form and character to the operative commonalty 
of England, the work which needs to be accomplished must be 
left to a great extent undone. School education alone can by 
no means achieve the grand result of making the working 
people of Britain frugal and provident, sober, moral, and well 
behaved. And, even though it could, still it is not possible to 
devise any plan by which, apart from other reforms, the children 
of the poor can very extensively or efficiently be brought under 
the influence of such education. 

The coarseness and violence—what one is compelled to desig- 
nate by the harsh term, drutalism—of the lower classes of 
England has its varieties. There is one brutalism of Lan- 
eashire, and another of Norfolk, one of Northumberland, and 
another of Dorsetshire ; one of the agricultural labourer, which 
again has its subvarieties, another of the ‘ navyy,’ the collier, 
the foundryman, the Staffordshire potter, the Birmingham me- 
chanic, the Sheffield cutler, the factory operative; but, in all 
such yarieties, there is a common substratum. They are but 
modifications of the same fundamental character. The low and 
reeking lodging-houses of our great towns, indeed, where human 
beings litter together like unclean cattle, are, on their present 
scale, a foul modern institution, and the intense and disgusting 
demoralization which they engender must be considered as an 
extreme and exceptional phenomenon. As such, we shall take 
no account of it in the discussion on which we are now entering. 
Yet it is necessary to remark, in passing, that, even for this, 
the unwholesome and overcrowded dwellings of the English 
poor, not only in large towns but in country villages, must be 
considered as having helped to prepare the way. Still this 
abomination, one is thankful to know, has no title to be ac- 
counted peculiarly English, except in so far as England pos- 
sesses more towns and cities overcrowded with immense 
operative and migratory populations than any other country of 
Christendom. In Paris, and in New York, the same evil is to 
be found fully developed,—in the former city exceeding, per- 
haps, all that is known in London. At Berlin it is not found, 
owing to the stringent and admirable municipal and police 
regulations. And to municipal and police regulations must we 
look for its effectual remedy in this country. 
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We have just stated our judgment that, speaking, of course, 
generally, there is one fundamental character which belongs 
in common to the coarse animalism of the lower classes of 
England. A distinction might, indeed, be drawn between the 
character, in this respect, of the serf-like peasantry of the agri- 
cultural counties which lie south of the Trent and of the Dee, 
and that of the well paid and energetic but improvident opera- 
tives of our large manufacturing towns. These latter, however, 
are in our opinion little other than the same race under diverse 
conditions. Closely aggregated in large numbers, relieved from 
the conditions of preedial dependence, in the receipt of ample 
wages, which they have never been educated to use aright, made 
aware how necessary they are to their employers, taught by 
combination their collective power,—the servile units of the 
glebe have, in one or two generations, been changed into what 
our masses of manufacturing operatives now are. What could 
be expected but that those whose forefathers were what the 
English peasantry were too generally in the latter part of the 
last century, and the first third of the present, should, when 

placed in circumstances which at the same time surrounded 
them with temptations, and provided ample means for the indul- 
gence of their passions, show themselves to be just what too 
many of our operatives have been? What pleasures could a 
population know, born and bred under such influences as had 
ever surrounded them, except those of sensual indulgence and 
excitement? For what else had they been prepared or trained? 
Let their parentage be considered, the atmosphere in which they 
were brought up, the homes in which, for lack of better, they 
were compelled to live, the cruel long hours of their labour, for 
many years, and the consequent exhaustion of their frames, 
producing a craving after unnatural stimulus even stronger and 
more importunate than the cry of their weariness for rest,— and 
the wonder rather is that the operatives of England are not 
worse, on the whole, than that they are no better. ‘Sunday 
schools alone, there can be no doubt, prevented the utter demo- 
ralization and decomposition of society. These saved the 
commonwealth from ruin,—and hardly saved it. Our escape 
has been narrower than many deem. 

Notwithstanding a basis of manly, honest, and often 
generous qualities, the common character of all the uneducated 
and unelevated classes of the English labouring rere 
includes, as marked and obvious features, imp 
distrust of their superiors, discontent at their social position, = 
a predominant passion for gross animal gratification. Of this 
general character we regard the rude, heavy, unhopeful English 
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peasant, who knows no indulgence or relaxation but that of the 
ale-house, and lives equally without content and without 
ambition, as affording the fundamental type, which, like all 
other things English, possesses a marked individuality. It 
differs decidedly from the Irish type of peasant degradation. 
Something of this may be due to the effect of race. The Celt 
and the Saxon may be expected to differ. Yet we think but 
little stress is to be laid upon this. There is, probably, much 
more Celtic blood in the southern and western counties of 
England,—and, also, more Saxon blood in some of the southern 
and even western parts of Ireland,—than has been generally 
supposed. We apprehend that a Saxon population, under the 
same conditions as the southern and western Irish peasantry, 
would have grown up into very much the same sort of people as 
the Irish have been; while a Celtic population, exposed to the 
same influences, through successive generations, as the mid- 
land and southern peasantry of England, would not have been 
essentially different at the present day from the actual cultiva- 
tors of the soil. 

The Irish peasant is poorer and yet more reckless than the 
Englishman; but he is not so sullen or so spiritless. His 
body is not so muscular or strongly set as that of the Anglo- 
Saxon husbandman, on whose frame the hard and unintermitted 
toil of thirty generations has stamped its unmistakable impress, 
and, correspondently, he is a less persevering and less vigorous 
labourer; but, as a general rule, his stature is taller and his 
step far more free and elastic than that of the sturdy but slow 
and stunted labourer of our southern counties. There are wild 
mountainous districts of the west, indeed, in which the lowest 
type of the Irish peasantry is found, that must be taken as 
exceptions to our general statement; and as many from those 
regions cross the Channel to tramp through England in the 
complex character of mendicant labourers, no doubt some have 
received from them an impression as to the Lrish peasantry very 
different from what our observations are intended to convey. 
But no one can have travelled through the south of Ireland 
without having noticed what we state. The Tipperary and Kil- 
kenny peasantry are proverbially tall, Connemara has been famed 
for its ‘giants,’ and many of both sexes throughout the south 


are, spite of their rags, fine figures, and graceful in their move- 
ments. While looking at them, we have ceased to wonder at what 
has been regarded as no better than the arch-agitator’s blarney, 
when he spoke of the Irish as the ‘ finest pisantry in the world ; ’ 
and we have even felt saddened as we mentally contrasted with 
what we saw before us the bearing and appearance of our own 
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Dorsetshire labourers. For the tattered Irish peasant, living in 
a mud hovel, is, after all, a gentleman in his bearing ; whereas 
there is generally either a cringing servility or a sullen dogged- 
ness in the demeanour of the south Saxon labourer. The 
Irishman is, besides, far more intelligent and ready-witted than 
the Saxon husbandman. The fact is, that the Irishman, if 
underfed, has not been overworked. His life has not been one 
of unceasing and oppressive labour. Nor has his condition been 
one of perpetual servitude. With all his poverty, he has been, 
to a considerable extent, his own master. Half starved, or 
satisfying his appetite on light and unnutritious fare,—far worse 
housed and clad than the poorest English labourer, often indeed 
almost half-naked,—oppressed by middle-men exactors of rack- 
rent; with all this the Irish cottier has been, from father to 
son, and from generation to generation, a tenant, and not 
merely a day-labourer.* Every Irishman is, in his own esteem, 
and is esteemed by his fellows, a gentleman; every Irishwoman 
is a lady. All this has its false, its ridiculous, and its mischiev- 
ous aspect; but yet it has helped to preserve the Irish, under 
sees ae disadvantages and misfortunes, from becoming 
altogether degraded and embruted. To these considerations 
must be added the influence of the priesthood, which was 
formerly of a much better character than during the last forty 
years, and which, though in many respects a terrible evil, has 
not been without a civilizing potency. The people have univer- 
sally been in habits of familiar intercourse with a set of men 
who had, for the most part, received the education of gentlemen, 
and who have been their teachers and counsellors, exercising 
among them the functions of a wonderful moral police, taking 
cognizance of thoughts, feelings, motives, and social conduct, 
which an English boor would allow neither the parson nor the 
magistrate to talk to him about. 

Hence it has come to pass that though idle, reekless, and, 
within certain limits, unprincipled, even to a proverb,—though 
far less able of body, as well as less inured to labour, than the 





* ‘Almost alone among mankind,’ says Mr. J. S. Mill, ‘the Irish cottier is in this 
condition, that he can scarcely be either better or worse off by any act of his own. If 
by extra exertion he doubled the produce of his bit of land,......his only gain would be 
te have more left to pay to his landlord; if he had twenty children, they would still be 
fed first, and the landlord could only take what was left. If he were industrious or pru- 
dent, nobody but his landlord would gain ; if he is lazy or intemperate, it is at his land- 


lord’s organo He has nothing to hope, and nothing to fear, except being dis 
of his holding ; and against this he protects himself by the ultima ratio of a defeusive 
civil war.”— Mills Political Economy, vol. i., p. 389. 

Neither this description, however, nor that of the text, applies strictly to Ireland as 
it now is, It was true of Ireland prior to 1847. 
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Englishman,—the Irish peasant is, at the same time, less brutal- 
ized in his general character, and is almost free from that sort 
of sullen servility so characteristic of the English rustic. He 
loves a drop of ‘ the cratur,’ but is seldom really sottish in his 
tastes and habits. He is, or at least was till within a few 
years past, fond of a fight at a fair, but has not been greatly 
given to beating his wife. He knows how to speak to his 
betters, and often contrives to get and keep enough schooling to 
enable him to read the county news. If the lowest of the Irish, 
driven by poverty from their homes, transplanted to new associ- 
ations, and heaped together in our great towns, are among the 
very worst part of our urban populations, this will not invalidate 
the general truth of the picture we have drawn. In our Ameri- 
ean and Australian colonies few do so well, in all respects, as the 
Irish emigrants. 

The English peasant has the bearing of one who is in a con- 
dition of conscious degradation. He has an air of desperate, 
not gracious, resignation to a hopeless fate. He never forgets 
that liberty should be his birthright; but he appears to feel 
that a serf-like condition is his actual lot. Too poor is he to 
move from where he is, too low to rise from his present con- 
dition. He is practically tied to his ‘settlement,’ and, being 
born a labourer, he feels that labourers he and his must die. 
He belongs to a great and free nation ; he bears the grand 
name of ‘ Englishman ;’ he considers himself really as good as 
the nobleman or gentleman on whose estate he works. But he 
looks from far below, in utter and bitter hopelessness, upon the 
wealth and luxury of those above him, feeling that while 
pleasures and grandeur are for them, he can scarcely, through 
life, even taste of comfort ; that he can have no prospect for his 
old age but the common poor-house, with a wall between him- 
self and his wife, if both should live till so sad a time, and that 
his children after him must like himself toil, and slave, and die. 
To an Englishman such a condition must have horrors un- 
speakable, if steadily contemplated. Why then should those 
look forward to whom forethought can only bring misery ? 

In these respects the condition of the English ‘son of the 
soil’ contrasts with that of the born legal serf. The Russian 
bond-slave of the estate has never tasted or seen, has not even 
imagined liberty, nor his fathers before him. The idea is to 
him as yet unknown. His body is fed; his house, clothing, 
and fuel are sure; sure to him, and to his descendants after 
him: if he cannot leave the soil, so neither can he be left with- 
out a provision for his bodily and family necessities. It is true 
his bread. is black, and his diet altogether coarse; but he has 
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never thought of better. Hence, notwithstanding revolts, in 
more recently annexed and enslaved provinces, the customary 
yoke has hitherto been borne, for the most part, witha sort 
of stolid patience and content. To this condition dreadful 
miseries and vices attach themselves; but there is not the same 
consciousness of degradation or bitter repugnance to his lot as 
English pauperism tends to engender. Hence also, in some 
‘respects, there is even less brutalism, and that precisely because 
the poor wretches are so abject, so utterly slavish, so helplessly 
dependent, so implicitly and mechanically obedient to the will of 
their lords. In fact English brutalism arises out of a combina- 
tion of causes. At the bottom of them) all is. a condition of 
hereditary pauperism which has now been operating for four or 
five centuries. But the effect of this pauperism has been 
modified and determined as to its special character by the con- 
trast of general comfort, of frequent luxury, of abounding 
wealth, of unfettered privilege, in the middle and upper classes ; 
by that sort of independence which springs from neglect; by 
the absence or feebleness of the restraints of mastership, educa- 
tion, law, and love. 

This. brutalism of the lower classes of England has often 
been supposed to depend upon the qualities of the race. It 
is believed to be in the island blood, just as certainly as 
the peculiar qualities of the British mastiff or bull-dog are 
hereditary. But to which of the elements. of race, that 
have gone to make up the national character, are we then to 
suppose it to be due? Is it the blood of the fierce: Norse 
wassailer which still riots in the veins of the northern: working- 
man? How, then, does it happen that, where that blood is 
purest, among the peasantry of the remote Norwegian moun- 
tains, we find frugality, and. providence, and  mildness of 
manners, to be prevalent in so high a degree? Or-sliall we 
say that.it is not the Danish but the German element to which 
must be traced our national tendency to rude excess?: Still we 
are met by the fact that, notwithstanding all the beer-drinking 
of the hard-headed Germans, the manners ‘of >the - German 
peasantry are as pleasant as those of the English: boor are rude, 
while their saving and thrifty habits are proverbial. :. It is not, 
then, to the qualities of the British race,.as'such,—+it is to:no 
influence bred in the blood and bone of our nation;—that;we 
are to attribute our national defects... Nor .can our insular 
condition be made to account for anything more than a certain 
amount of pride and reserve. Temperance, thrift, and: house- 
hold graces and virtues, are as likely to flourish ‘in an island:as 
on the mainland. As little can we Jay the fanlt:om our stormy 
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sky and changeful seasons. These tend rather—as is evident 
from the experience of our middle and upper classes—to endear 
the homes of England to their inmates, and to mote 
domestic virtue, comfort, and refinement. If the prevalence of 
fogs or storms were the cause of surly rudeness or boisterous 
excess, the simple and kindly Norwegian, and the civil and 
~ homely Hollander, would not have presented the contrast which 
they do present, in these respects, to so many of our own’ 
countrymen. 

In our opinion the coarseness, violence, and intemperance of 
so many of the lower classes in England is mainly and funda- 
mentally owing to that pauperism which, alas! has, for ages 
and ages past, been a ‘domestic institution’ of our land. If 
English brutalism has transcended the sphere of our established 
and ordinary pauperism, this is what none need wonder at. 
It is with us Englishmen very much as it is with our horses. 
Every one knows, in the latter case, that the quality of all the 
intermediate sorts—hunter, hackney, coach-horse, or what not 
—depends on that of the two extremes,—of such as Lord 
Derby’s Toxophilite at the one end, and of Buxton’s or Meux’s 
dray-horses at the other. These are the two factors which 
determine the quality of all between ; nor can either of these be 
deteriorated, but all the others suffer, and eventually even the 
opposite extreme must suffer more or less. Just so is it with 
the people of England. Our peasantry constitute « fundamental 
factor in determining the quality of the nation; and pauperism 
has for ages past degraded and demoralized our peasantry. 
Hence improvidence and rude animalism have become the 
hereditary habit and constitutional temper of our lower orders. 
Many of these are far removed above the pauperized indigence 
which was the inheritance of their fathers and forefathers. But 
what has been inwrought for centuries into the life and habits 
of the lower people cannot so soon or easily be worked out. 
Hence, in too many cases, that recklessness which was the 
natural consequence of a hopeless and hereditary pauperism, still 
continues when the operative has attained to a position in which 
his resources are amply sufficient for his needs, and only fore- 
thought and exertion are required to enable him to find for 
himself, and to show to his family, the hopeful path of social 
Improvement and elevation. What is worse still, and peculiarly 
disheartening, is, to find that increase of wages, which might 
have afforded the foundation for the sure and steady elevation of 
the working man and: his family im the scale of society, is, in 
very many instances, so abused as to deepen the degradation of 
the workman, and to increase the wretchedness of his ill-used 
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wife and neglected children ; so that the evils which had their 
first root in a hopeless poverty, seem often to be aggravated, for 
a time, when that poverty is done away. It is clear that the 
want of education, as well as an hereditary and constitutional 
animalism, has much to do with this last result. Men who 
have never been prepared, by a proper education, to relish any 


rational enjoyment, and whose hearts have never ‘been renewed - 


by Divine grace, seek naturally, almost maa 800. for relaxation 
and excitement in the indulgence of their animal passions. 

If the view which we have now indicated is correct, important 
conclusions follow. If the pauperism of England is one of the 
fundamental causes of the too generally degraded and depraved 
condition of the lower orders of its working classes, then it is 
manifest that so long as this continues,—and at present its rate 
of abatement is exceedingly, almost inappreciably, slow,—all 
attempts, by means merely or chiefly of =f abatations! provision, 
to effect the mental and moral elevation of the common people 
of England, must, to a great extent, be neutralized. The 
removal of this pauperism is the first thing to be aimed at by 
our Government. ‘That education alone will suffice to remove 
it, no practically well-informed philanthropist can suppose. In 
fact, its existence, to so great an extent, precludes the pos- 
sibility of applying and rendering actually available, where they 
are most required, the means of education already provided ; 
and, viewing this pauperism in all its bearings, im all the con- 
ditions which it implies, and in all the consequences which 
it involves, it must be further said, that whatever education 
might be imparted to those brought up within the sphere 
of its daily, nightly, and hourly influences, must in a sadly 
large proportion of instances be almost thrown away. It is 
necessary to know the causes of this English pauperism, if we 
would ascertain the way to its cure. There must be some 
peculiar causes to account for a phenomenon so peculiar. In 
no other nation do we find anything like it. We must. not, 
indeed, compare England with Naples, or the poor that crowd 
our ‘unions’ with the lazzaroni of the south Italian capital. 
There the prodigal fertility of the soil, which yields the most 
abundant returns, though scarcely any ‘labour is bestowed upon 
it, and the luxurious climate, which, while it almost compels to 
indolent enjoyment, renders “clothing and shelter all but super- 
fiuities, combine with the prevalence of an ignoble and super- 
stitious Popery, to reduce the lower on to a condition 
bordering upon that of savage life. Neither, for reasons of a 
similar » would it be right to make any comparison 
between our English poor and the Spanish peasantry, And 
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yet, in sober truth, the pauperized section of England’s popula- 
tion would, in most respects, suffer by a comparison with the 
Spanish peasantry. The latter are generally sober, contented, 
and well supplied with the comforts of life. They are, for the 
most part, neither paupers, nor in any fear of pauperism. But 
what we may fairly ask is, why a very much larger section of 
the population in this country is thoroughly improvident and 
pauperized than is or ever has been the case in France ; where, 
as a rule, sobriety, providence, and independence are the cha- 
racteristics of the peasantry. We may fairly ask why, in many 
of the Swiss cantons, and in the Tyrol, in many parts, also, of 
Rhenish Germany, pauperism is, in fact, all but unknown. 
Why, again, should the peasantry of Jersey or Guernsey, where 
the population is very much denser than in England, form, in 
these respects, such an amazing contrast to that of our own 
land? Why is it that only in Bohemia, and a few other of the 
most backward and impoverished portions of the Austrian 
Empire, we can find any parallel to that which has for cen- 
turies been the normal condition of a large proportion of the 
English poor? England is the wealthiest and most fruitful 
country in the world; in no country is so much money gained, 
or so much paid for wages; in no country is the revenue so 
large ; nowhere is the land farmed so well or to so much profit ; 
in no country are the middle and upper classes so amply sup- 
plied with all comforts, so refined or well-educated in 
sense; in no European country do all classes, from the middle 
upwards, advance so rapidly in all that belongs to the highest 
civilization : then why, in such a land, are there, in proportion, 
more dependent, unprovided poor than in any other? Why, in 
such a land, is there more reckless improvidence than in any 
other ? 

To answer this question it is necessary to trace the stream of 
pauperism to its sources. Pauperism is no recent phenomenon 
im English history; it is no result, as some have supposed, of 
modern manufactures, though, in some instances, it may have 
been aggravated by them. Who can doubt, indeed, that the 
manufactures of England have always been, on the whole, a 
great boon to her working population; and that they must 
furnish the means, in great part, and in combination with co- 
operative and counteractive agencies and influences, of ultimatel 
redeeming them from the condition which we now deplore 
Ages before the modern development of manufactures in this 
country, pauperism was at least as prevalent in proportion as it 
is now. It has always, indeed, and im all nations, been a popular 
delusion anda poetical fiction, that the former times were much 
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better than these. There was once, romancers will have it, 
‘ merrie England ’ in the ‘ good old times.’ 


‘A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain’d its man ; 
For him light Labour spread her wholesome store, 
And gave what life required, but gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health, 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth.’ 


So sang Goldsmith nearly a century ago, before the ‘curse’ of 
modern manufactures had come in. But when we come to 
investigate, this poetical Elysium is found to retreat very far 
back indeed, until our further inquiries are lost in the mists of 
antique fable and tradition. One of Shakspeare’s characters, 
supposed to be speaking in the days of Henry the Sixth,—so 
long ago,—is made to say, that ‘it was never merrie England 
since gentlemen came up.’ Where, in fact, are we to find an 
age of popular freedom, virtue, comfort, and content, in the 
history of England? Was it in the Druid times? The accounts 
left by Ceesar and Tacitus may help us to answer that. Was it 
under the Roman domination? at the time of the Saxon in- 
vasion? amid the discords and mutual wars of the Heptarchy ? 
when the Danes were ravaging all the coasts and half the 
interior with fire and sword? Or must we find it in the gleam- 
ing interlude of peace and comparative prosperity which followed 
the victories and the qualified ascendancy of Alfred? or in the 
short-lived tranquillity and progress of the reign of Edward the 
Confessor? Unlikely as it might seem, it is probable that the 
nearest approach to any such condition of things as the poet 
has described and popular dreams have pictured, is to be 
found in the period to which we have last referred. At least, 
if it is not to be found here, we are sure that it cannot be 
found later. 

‘The green net-work of hedges,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘ spread over the 
face of England, that peculiar charm of English land, must have 
been formed at some very peculiar period in the history of the 
English people. It must have been the work of a nation of small 
proprietors long employed upon it. We view it as an embellish- 
ment only, and frequently as an encumbrance, rather than a con- 
venience, in husbandry; but it is a memorial of an extinct social 
condition, which has prevailed in some former and distinct age in 
England...... In Scotland, in France, in Germany, in all European 
countries in which the feudal system gave the aiabal law and tenure 
of land, no small properties fenced all round from each other have 
existed of old, unless, it may be, in a few small localities. In England, 
the history of society and of property is written upon the face of the 
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country. This immense work must have been executed in the six 
hundred years between the final departure of the Romans and the 
Norman conquest. ‘The open unenclosed surface of those districts of 
France which belonged to the earlier Kings of our Norman line, shows 
that in those provinces in their time no subdivisions of the land by 
numerous small permanent enclosures had ever been required or 
formed. The small enclosures in England must have been made in a 
different state of society, before the Norman conquest, yet probably 
after the Romans left the country. No country occupied by the 
Romans shows any such traces of subdivision among a small proprie- 

The Saxons and Danes—one people in the principles of their 
laws, institutions, and languages, although in different states of 
civilization—must have woven this immense veil over the face of the 
land during the six centuries they possessed England, under a social 
arrangement in which their law of partition of property among all the 
children, excluding the feudal principle of primogeniture, would pro- 
duce this subdivision of the land into small distinct fields.’* 


This seems to be not only an acute and ingenious, but a very 
probable supposition. It must, however, be remembered, if we 
grant its truth, that, though the true feudal system was not 
established in Saxon or Danish England, yet the peasant holders 
who cultivated the land, and in whose families it descended, 
(perhaps according to the Norse custom of subdivision,) were not 
the owners of the soil. The churl paid service to the earl for 
the land he cultivated. His tenure was but a species of villenage. 
As long as he rendered the service due to the lord, he could not 
be dispossessed of the land he occupied; but. neither could he 
leave the land, or refuse body-service to the chief who owned it. 
Thus, in Saxon times, was every township or manor divided 
between the chief or prince (who held the demesne) and his 
liegemen or followers. These latter were the ceorls (churls), 
cottars, or bondes,—a sort of peasant proprietors, only that, as 
we have seen, they were adscripti glebe, tied to the land, and 
owed, instead of rent, personal service to the lord. But beneath 
this class was another, the class of ¢heowes, or serfs, consisting 
of captives taken in war, or criminals degraded and sold as a 
punishment for their offences. These last, though they, too, 
may often have occupied a little land, seem to have been in the 
lowest possible condition of slaves. 

But though, in some respects, the condition of the Saxon or 
Danish ‘ villains’ or ‘churls,’ who formed the great body of the 
people, may have resembled that of peasant proprietors ; though 
im peaceful and prosperous times rude plenty, and a tolerable 
condition of general freedom and equality, may have belonged to 





* Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. First Series. Part i., chap. 2. 
VOL. XI. NO. XXL. Cc 
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their lot in life; though, possibly, in the latest years of the 
Saxon period, during the days of the Confessor, a state of 
settled peace and of fair prosperity may have carried the general 
liberty and contentment to a height before unknown; still few 
will suppose that the condition of the lower classes in the cen- 
turies which preceded the Norman invasion was one to be envied 
by any of us in these days. It is not among rude and rioting 
Saxons, nor among wild and cruel Danes, that we must look for 
the past golden age of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity.’ English 
peasants might still have, at most times, plentiful diet, and to 
spare, if they could be content now to fare as Saxon ‘ villains’ 
fared of old. Hard times and short wages are known now ; but 
cruel raids and ravages, unkindly seasons, and desolating floods, 
too often, in those times, filled the shires of old England with 
bitter mourning of the bereaved, with famine, and pestilence, 
and misery of every kind. Besides this, there must have been 
many cases of lordly oppression and cruel wrong, even as regarded 
the cottars or villains: how much more in regard to the un- 
friended serfs, who possessed no rights, and whom no law 
defended! Assuredly England was far from a paradise, in those 
days, for any class of its inhabitants, whether lord or villain, 
earl or churl, freeman or serf. And so far as regarded the lower 
classes in particular, their condition, at best, was one of rude 
liberty and coarse abundance, not greatly elevated above the 
savage state; while to paint the horrors of the lowest and worst 
condition in which even villains, not to speak of serfs, were often 
found, would need a firm hand and strong colours. 

Nevertheless, whatever may have been the disadvantages and 
sufferings of the cottar and serf population before the Norman 
conquest, these were greatly aggravated when their Saxon or 
Danish lords were a a for foreign tyrants, and when the 
laws and customs of Edward the Confessor, as the old code was 
called, gave place to complete and universal feudalism. Of the 
depressed and degraded condition of the subject peasant popu- 
fation, whether called villains or serfs, there is no need to speak. 
The impression made upon the common people by their wrongs 
and oppressions may be understood from the proverb already 
quoted from Shakspeare, and which, no doubt, the great drama- 
tist had many a time heard repeated in the greenwood by the 
foresters of his own Warwickshire. ‘ It was never merrie world 
in England since gentlemen ’—a pre-eminently Norman word, a 
word smacking strongly of the feudal pride of race for which the 
Normans were so distinguished—‘ since gentlemen came up,’ 
i.e., since the Saxons were subdued by the proud Norman 
chivalry. Nearly all the common people were either villains, 
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tied to the land and to the township or lordship, or bond-serfs, 
the personal property of their lords. Very few, indeed, were 
the small freeholders, or the free tenants; and these were so 
much at the mercy of the unscrupulous lords of the soil in their 
neighbourhood, that it was no uncommon thing for them to 
renounce their freedom and become villains adscripti glebe, that 
they might thus purchase protection at the cost of their liberty. 
There were besides these, of course, burghers, and free craftsmen, 
members of trades’ guilds; but the number of these was 
comparatively small. The great bulk of the population, the 
commonalty of England, for centuries after the Norman Con- 
quest, consisted of these depressed ‘sons of the soil.’ These 
were the progenitors of the English peasant population of later 
days. The southern agricultural labourers of to-day are, for the 
most part, the lineal descendants of the serf and villain popu- 
lation of the southern counties of Britain six centuries ago. 
Nor is it difficult to trace the stages by which the condition of 
their ancestors gradually changed into that of the modern day- 
labourer,—a change in some things for the better, but in some 
things also for the worse. 

Serfdom became gradually mitigated in character, often rather 
from the necessities than the good-will of the lords. In its 
grosser form the spirit of the Church was opposed to it, and 
many were the bondmen who were manumitted by their lords as 
a religious duty, and to gain favour with Heaven. Villenage 
lingered much longer in the land, and rather died or wore itself 
out than was abolished. Indeed, neither kind of servitude seems 
ever to have been’ abolished by statute. Villenage, though com- 
paratively rare, was by no means extinct in the fifteenth century. 
‘In the year 1514, we find a charter of Henry VIII., enfran- 
chising two slaves belonging to one of his manors. As late as 
the year 1574, there is a commission from Queen Elizabeth with 
ere to the manumission of certain bondmen belonging to 

er.’ # 

Such facts as these are, of themselves, in our judgment, suffi- 
cient to refute the pretences of those who, like Kingsley and 
Froude, would have us to believe that the condition of the 
peasant labourer in the time of Queen Elizabeth, or even of 
Henry VIII., was one of manly liberty and great abundance. 
Considering that at the beginning of this period the general 
prevalence of serfdom had scarcely gone by more than three gene- 
rations, and that the institution still lingered in many parts of 
the land, this is to us simply incredible. Whatever changes, for 


* Robertson’s Charles V., note 20. The colliers in certain parts of Scotland 
remained bond-slaves, tied to the coal estate, until enfranchised by statute in 1799! 
c 2 
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better or for worse, have taken place in the condition of the 
staple population of this country, have taken place gradually, 
and in the earlier periods must have taken place very gradually. 
Nothing less than such a convulsion as the great French Revo- 
lution could have produced, within a single century, so entire a 
transformation in the condition of the peasant cultivator. Two 
centuries and a half were needed to melt away serfdom and 
villenage from the land. The movement which began in the 
fourteenth century (individual cases of manumission there had 
of course been before) was not completed till the middle of the 
sixteenth. More than traces of villenage still remained in the 
days of Elizabeth. But how could this consist with such a 
universal condition of hearty enjoyment and material prosperity 
among the lowest classes as Kingsley paints in his Westward 
Ho? The single intervening reign of Henry VII., however 
peaceful and prosperous, could by no means suffice to put such a 
distance between the England of the Civil Wars, and the 
England of Henry Tudor and Elizabeth, as the representations 
of Froude and Kingsley imply. These authors may have studied 
the Records, and diligently read original sources. But this is 
-little to the purpose. It is notorious how little light ancient 
chronicles throw upon the condition of the common poor. 
Their writers had an eye for barbaric splendour, and celebrated 
the prowess and pageantry of the upper classes; but it was not 
their vocation to speak of the condition of villains or of serfs. Nor 
do statutes which prescribe wages for the skilled craftsman—in 
many cases, be it remembered, unable to follow his calling during 
a great part of the year, and often, doubtless, at other times 
unable to obtain employment—avail anything in reference to the 
condition or wages of the poor cultivator,—churl or villain still in 
common parlance, even though his bond to the soil, or his 
personal thraldom to its lord, were broken. 

We have intimated that this change of condition for the 
‘villain’ was, in some respects, for the worse rather than for the 
better. If, when his tie to the land and the land’s lord ceased, 
the ground which he had cultivated for his own use had been made 
his own, with the right to sell or bequeath it, or any portion of it, 
as might seem best, his condition would have been bettered, and 
a class of peasant proprietors would have been created, labourers 
still, and by no means intrenching on the ‘demesnes’ of the 
lords, but in a position to become the founders of a frugal, pro- 
vident, independent order of men, who might have contributed 

- greatly to the strength and excellence of the nation. In some 
instances this was done, and hence, in great part, arose the 
yeomanry and the copyholders of England. This was especially 
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the case in those parts of the country where the ancient British 
influence had lingered longest, and where feudalism had never 
attained to entire predominance,—such as Cumbria, Wales, and 
Cornwall.* The same thing was fully carried out in the Norman 
isles, where the lords and the ‘villains’ were all of the same 
race, and where the old Norse law of inheritance never ceased, 
to a great extent, to prevail. Hence have arisen the peasant pro- 
prietors of these lovely islands, so famed for their temperance 
and thrift, The same thing substantially took place in Lom- 
bardy, and in many parts of Switzerland, in both of which 
countries the peasantry are proverbially frugal and prosperous. 
The like happened, to a considerable extent, in Spain, and also, 
to a still greater extent, in France. In all these cases, be it 
observed, the people and their lords were of one race. In 
Germany, as a rule, villenage was not abolished till after the 
beginning of the present century. Up to that time, in not a few 
parts, serfdom still prevailed, while nearly all the cultivators of 
the soil were still peasants adscripti glebe, owing certain dues 
and services to their manorial lords. But, as a direct and most 
happy consequence of the French Revolution, this condition of 
things was done away throughout nearly the whole extent of 
Germany, within the first twenty years of the present century. 
It was, however, done away on the principle that, with certain abate- 
ments and subtractions in compensation for the dues and services 
which were taken from the owners of the soil, the peasants should 
become the proprietors of the land they tilled. At the same time 
provision was made for the efficient education of the now enfran- 
chised population. The result, on the whole, has been successful 
beyond all that could have been expected. Instead of a pauper 
peasantry, Germany, in those parts of it which are well admi- 
nistered, has a thrifty and provident race of well-to-do peasant 


proprietors.t 





* In reference to the ‘statesmen’ of Cumberland and Westmoreland, Mr. J. S. Mill 
remarks, ‘There is but one voice, among those acquainted with the country, on the 
admirable effects of this tenure vf land in those counties. No other agricultural popu- 
lation in England could have furnished the original of Wordsworth’s peasantry.’ Ina 
note he quotes some very striking passages, relating to these peasantry, from Words- 
worth’s little work ou the scenery of the Lakes. A few sentences we cull from the 
quotations, ‘The upper part of the dales is spoken of as having been for centuries ‘a 
perfect republic of shepherds and agriculturists, proprietors, for the most part, of the 
lands they occupied and cultivated;—the members of which existed in the midst of a 
powerful empire, like an ideal society :—neither high-born nobleman, knight, uor esquire 
was here; but many of these humble sons of the hills had a consciousness that the land 
which they walked over and tilled had for more than five hundred years been possessed 
by men of their uame and blood.’—Mill’s Political Economy, vol. i., p. 311. 

+ The following (slightly abridged) quotation from Mr. Laing will illustrate not only 
+ aaa coutained in the text, but also many remarks in the discussion which 

Ws :— 
‘Previous to 1800, landed property was, on the greater part of the Continent, 
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The dates at which these changes were effected for all parts 
of Germany, are given by De Tocqueville in note D to his work 
ou France before the Revolution of 1789. Generally they range 
from 1804-1814. But serfdom was not abolished in Lusatia 
till 1832, nor in Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen till 1833. 

But what happened in these cases did not take place in 
England. The lords and the villains were of different races ; 
feudalism was carried to its utmost height; the proud spirit of 
the Norman aristocrats could brook no owners of land who were 
not of their own blood. Had there been good understanding 
and mutual affection between the lord and his villains, these, 
remaining on the land from generation to generation, would 
have gradually grown into peasant proprietors. But the turbu- 
lent spirit of the Saxon peasant, who could not forget the bitter- 
ness of the foreign yoke, and the answering contempt of the Nor- 
mau gentleman, prevented this from being brought about. The 
peasants were glad to break away from their tie. The price which 
they paid for their liberty was the forfeiture of the land which 
they had cultivated. This was often a good bargain for the lord, 
—more often, it may be feared, a bad bargain for the peasant. 


divided into noble or baronial, awd peasant, roturier, or not noble holdings. The 





baronial estates, by far the greatest in extent, had the peasantry who were born on the 
land adscripti gleba ; lad a right to their labour every day for the cultivation of the 
domain; had civil and criminal jurisdiction over them in the baronial court of the 
estate; had a baronial judge, a baronial prison, and a baronial bailiff to flog them for 
neglect of work or other baronial offences. These slaves were allowed cottages with 
land upon the outskirts of the estate, and cultivated their own patches in the hours or 
days when their labour was not required on the barony lands. They paid tithes and 
dues out of their crops to the minister, the surgeon, the schoolmaster, and the barony 
If the serf deserted, he was brought back by the military, imprisoned, and 
flogged This system was in full vigour up to the beginning of the present centary, 
aud not merely in remote and unfrequented corners of the Continent, but in the centre 
of her civilization; all round Hamburg and Lubeck, for instance, in Holstein, 
Schleswig, Hanover, Brunswig, and all over Prussia. Besides these baronial estates, 
with the born serfs attached to them, there were peasant estates, which held generally 
of some baron, but were distinct properties, paying as feu duties or quit-rents so many 
days’ labour in the week, with other feudal services and payments. The acknowledg- 
ment of these as distinct legal properties, not to be recalled, so long as the peasant 
performed the services and payments established either by usage or by writings, was 
the first great step in Prussia towards the change in the condition of the peasantry. It 
was stretched so far as to include the serfs located on the outskirts of the barony, and 
paying daily labour for their patches of land, who, by long usage and ocenpation for 
generations, had become a kind of hereditary tenants, not to be distinguished from what 
we would call copyholders. Prince Hardenberg’s energetic administration made all 
these occupants the absolute proprietors of their several holdings, and had the quit-rents 
valued, commuted, and bought up from the dominant property, under inspection of 
commissioners, by the surrender of a portion of the land of the servient property, if the 
peasant had no money for the purchase of the redemption. This great and good 
measure, which was projected and carried into effect by Stein and Hardenberg in a 
succession of edicts, from that of October 9th, 1807, up to June 7th, 1821, is the great 
and redeeming glory of the reign of Frederick William IIT., and, like all great and good 
measures, was accomplished with much less difficulty than was anticipated. Feudality 
had become effete.’—Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. - First Series. Part i., chap. 3. 
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What the lord lost was but, for the most part, the personal 
service and the partial labour of his villain, the value of which in 
many cases was little or nothing. All the labour or service that 
he ‘required could be much better done by far fewer persons, 
entirely devoted to the work. What he gained was the land 
which had maintained his villain and family. This he might 
sell, and so convert into treasure what had been before all but 
valueless; or he might let it at a money-rent far more than 
adequate to the indolent, unwilling, and irregular services of his 
lost liegeman ; or he might take it into his own domain, and 
farm it to the best advantage. Whereas the villain or serf, 
having obtained his freedom, must either pay his lord a money- 
rent for theland which he had cultivated, or he must leave it 
altogether, and go forth portionless into the world. In any case 
his children had lost their inheritance. The land which had 
descended in their family of right, so long as they held the 
servile relation, passed altogether into the hand and property of 
the lords of the domain, when they had become freemen. 

The effect of this could not but presently begin to tell. 
Doubtless from this time the land, in many cases, came to be 
better farmed, and to yield a much larger return both of produce 
and of money-value. But it supported in comfort fewer families 
in proportion to the population. The increased profits were not 
divided equally among all those who laboured upon it, but were 
swept into the revenue of the lord. The wealth of the country 
grew apace; but the cultivators were, at least relatively, and 
many of them positively, poorer and more depressed than they had 
ever been. Whereas, formerly, the surplus labour of the villains 
and their sons, beyond what was merely sufficient to obtain present 
necessaries for their families, went to augment their common 
stock of comforts and of property, now the employer purchased of 
them all their strength aud skill at the lowest rate for which it 
was to be had. And as fewer hands could, with harder work 
and better system, do all and more than all that had been done 
before, there was, so far as we can find, almost always a surplus 
of labour in the general market, which enabled the employers to 
get their work done for just as little as was necessary to feed 
and clothe their labourers from day to day. _It is plain how all 
this was likely to work, and history tells us how it did 
work, 

The first two notices on the Statute Book of the existence in 
the land of pauperism and beggary occur within the reign of 
Edward III., in the years 1349 and 1376. In the previous cen- 
tury the upward movement of the English commonalty had 
begun ; and, by this time, the enfranchisement of the servile 
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classes had made great progress. The statute of 1376 throws 
some light upon the spirit in which this movement proceeded. 
It enacts severe punishments for ‘runaway servants’ (or 
slaves?) ; it speaks of the runaways as turning ‘ staff-strikers ;’ 
and is eloquent against ‘ sturdy rogues.’ In the reign of Richard 
II. we have three statutes on the same subject, of the dates 
respectively of 1382, 1388, and 1391; in the second of which 
we find the fact recognised, for the first time, that there was a 
class of destitute poor, who were so through misfortune or old 
age, and not from any fault or unwillingness to labour on their 
own part. Of these it appears that there were at that time 
great numbers. They are commended to charity. In 1402, 
under the reign of Henry IV., there is a further statute referring 
to the same subject. All these acts prescribed severe penalties 
against thieving and mendicancy, but all in vain. During the 
civil wars Parliament had no leisure to attend to this subject. 
Besides which it is likely enough that many strollers, whether 
calied ‘ thieves’ or ‘ mendicants,’ turned soldiers on one side or 
the other, and found slaughter and robbery furrish occupation 
greatly to their taste. But, in the reign of Henry VII., Par- 
liament was again obliged to turn its attention to what appears 
to have by this time become a greatly aggravated evil. And 
henceforward we find, extending throughout the palmy period 
of England’s greatness under the Tudor dynasty,—when some 
would have us think that employment never failed and plenty 
was the uniform attendant of diligence,—a series of savage and 
barbarous statutes relating to this subject, which prove that the 
evil of pauperism was deep and desperate. One of these, passed 
in 1547, under the reign of Edward VI., and which re-enacted 
with certain aggravations a former cruel law of Henry VIIL., 
provided that all vagabonds, being ‘ whole and mighty in body,’ 
should be branded with a red-hot iron, and made ‘the slaves’ 
for two years of the persons informing against them. This law 
did in fact re-enact slavery under its most cruel and revolting 
forms. All these statutes agreed in forbidding, under terrible 
penalties, ‘sturdy and valiant beggars’ from going about to 
beg, and in requiring them to labour for their living. But not 
one prescribed how labour was to be found for them. 

This was the pinch of the case. High wages might, for half 
the year, be given to skilled craftsmen; but the poor day 
labourers were left, in many instances, without employment. 
Sometimes parishes were ordered to find them employment ; 
but Aow is not defined. 

It must be plain to every attentive reader of the history and 
records of the sixteenth century that a perpetually increasing 
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torrent of vagrants, most of them ‘sturdy and valiant beggars,’ 
was pouring through the whole land. We have seen that this 
had begun before the dissolution of the monasteries ; nor can it 
be supposed, as it has been by many, that that event had any 
considerable effect in permanently increasing the number of 
vagrants. There is evidence to show that the monasteries at 
this time did much less in the way of providing for the poor 
than has been supposed ; and there can be little doubt that they 
bred full as much pauperism and vagrancy as they relieved. 
Henry VIII. hanged seventy-two thousand robbers and vaga- 
bonds ; but, to judge from the statutes of Edward VI., the evil 
increased notwithstanding. It continued to increase throughout 
the sixteenth century,—the period of Mr. Froude’s admiration, 
the era of good Queen Bess, in reference to which Mr. Kingsley 
says so many grand things true and untrue,—till at length, in 
the very reign of Elizabeth herself, by the Acts of 1562, and 
especially of 1601, unemployed poor were for the first time 
made rateable on the parish. In 1662 was enacted the Law of 
Settlement, binding the labourer to his parish, and so restoring, 
in one respect, the slavish law of villenage, but without the 
compensating advantage of that law. This oppressive enact- 
ment was patiently borne more than a century, not having been 
repealed till 1795. This brings us to the year when the final 
and most pernicious system of Poor Law management under the 
old Poor Law was introduced into this country. Times were 
bad. The American war had impoverished and discouraged the 
country ; then came the war against revolutionary France, with 
its drain and its reverses. There were, in the latter part of the 
last century, and in the beginning of the present,—in what 
some probably still persist in regarding as ‘ the good old times,’ 
—many bad harvests, and, as a consequence, the price of bread 
and provisions was often very high. Under these circumstances 
all suffered, many suffered greatly, and the labouring classes were 
several times reduced to an almost desperate condition. These 
facts may perhaps help to account for the rise and spread of the 
system of Poor Law administration to which we have referred. 
That system itself rapidly tended to demoralize and degrade the 
population of the southern and south-midland agricultural coun- 
ties of this country. The recent wonderful development of 
manufactures saved, to a considerable extent, the northern 
counties from its pernicious uperation. 

This system seems to have been first distinctly arranged and 
acted on by the Berkshire magistrates. It is set forth in the 
minutes of a magistrates’ meeting, held at Speenhamland, near 
Newbury, on May 6th, 1795, and published in the Reading 
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Mercury of that date.* It provided, with the best and most 
humane intentions, that relief should be given to the poor, 
whether in or out of employment, making up the wages of all 
alike in a certain ratio according to the number in family. 
Thus the labourers were rendered independent of labour, and 
the consciences of the farmers relieved from all responsibility as 
to adapting their rate of wages to the price of provisions, or to 
the industry and skill of the labourer. Thus all distinctions 
as to payment were done away. Whether the labourer were 
indolent or diligent, slovenly or careful, ignorant or skilful, it 
was all the same. Character lost all marketable value. The 
industrious small farmer was taxed to make up the pay of the 
idle and dissolute labourer, who was made to fare as well as 
himself. ‘Independence was discouraged, improvidence was 
rewarded, and the labouring class was proclaimed free of those 
moral restraints which act so beneficially in all other orders of 
the community.’ For forty years this ruinous system was in 
force ; and the amount of idleness, vice, perjury, and crime of 
every kind which it bred, it is impossible to calculate. It would 
have broken down the agricultural interest, but that the war 
and the Corn Laws together kept up an unnaturally high price 
of corn. Such a price ought to have given high wages to the 
poor; but the Poor Law kept down wages, and enabled the 
farmer, who was usually also an overseer, to get the deficiency 
of wages paid out of the public purse. But such a system could 
not have failed, in the end, to bring ruin upon all classes. It 
demoralized the character and destroyed the manliness of the 
southern labourer; it buried the industrious, but unofficial, 
occupier of land under the weight of parochial taxation. The 
close of the war made matters worse. Prices fell somewhat, 
and the labour market was glutted. Those who left the army 
were for the most part idle and vicious, and uot unfrequently 
also ferocious. The brand of those evils has deeply scarred the 
character of the labouring classes in those counties where this 
system was fully carried out. In Gloucestershire things were 
not so bad as in the southern counties generally, owing proba- 
bly to the woollen manufacture in that county. The system 
was cautiously and prudently worked. There the poor-rate 
averaged about 8s. lld. for each inhabitant, man, woman, and 
child. But in Wiltshire it rose as high as 16s. 7d.; in Suffolk 
as 30s., and even 40s.,—a perfectly frightful amount of taxation. 
And there, accordingly, we find that all was rotten from one end 





* See Appendix (B) to First Annual Report of Poor Law Commissioners. No. 4. 
Mr. Hall's Report. 
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to the other,—contractors, farmers, and paupers, all together 
completely demoralized.* 


The above slight sketch will afford some idea of the condition 
of the English poor in the various ages of our history. No 
doubt there have been better and worse times ; but never at any 
time, since they became legally ‘free,’ have these classes been 
otherwise than dependent and pauperized. The old Poor Law 
did but aggravate an evil centuries old. It did but take the 
last touch of old English manliness from the character of those 
who had never known what true independence meant ; it infused 
the true spirit of serfs into those whose position had never been 
much more than nominally superior to that of serfdom. It met 
the pauper spirit by giving to it the beggar’s dole; it adapted 
itself to the improvidence of the labourer by setting a premium 
on idleness and levying a tax on industry. It could never have 
been carried out, as it was, if servile ideas had not been widely 
diffused among the labouring population, and if the farmers and 
gentry had not been long accustomed to regard the labourers as 
mere pauper pensioners. It no doubt made everything worse, but 
it effected no transformation of character. That system has hap- 
pily been done away. In our judgment the present system is 
incomparably to be preferred. And we cannot doubt that the 
result of the change has been some improvement in the manli- 
ness and self-reliance of the southern and south-midland pea- 
santry. But to our thinking it is something monstrous and 
altogether discreditable that such a stupendous mechanism as 
that of the present Poor Laws should have become necessary. 
It is only custom that has reconciled us to it. If, for the first 
time, its meaning and connexions were exhibited to us, we 
should feel how unnatural must be the condition of things which 
has rendered it necessary for us. 

We have pointed out one fundamental injustice, as we deem 
it, which was done to the labouring class as an order, in their 
being sent forth to flood the labour market unportioned. They 
and their families were not more than the labour which had 
been bestowed upon the land could provide the means of sup- 
porting ; but yet they were more than were actually required to 
keep that quantity of land under culture, or, at least, they were 
more than were needed to make it produce as much revenue as 
before to the landowners. Had they become freeholders of the 
land they had occupied, though with some abatement by way of 
compensation, their own interest in the soil would have been quick- 





* See Appendix (B) to First Annual Report of Poor Law Commissioners. No. 2. 
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ened, while their sons would still have furnished labour enough 
to till efficiently, for hire, the land of the lord. Thus all might 
have advanced together, and many more families have been com- 
fortably provided for from the land. That first error, however, 
is long past helping now ; yet the injury done is not past heal- 
ing, as we hope. The truth is, that the original disportioning 
of the cultivators was a much less grievance than that feudal 
principle which prevented them from ever becoming owners of 
Jand. Here has been the peculiar hardship and evil of feudalism 
in this English land. Not only had the labourer no property in 
land ; but, speaking generally and practically, he could acquire 
none. A strict entail ordinarily forbade the proprietor from 
alienating even the smallest portion of it; besides which, the 
legal expenses of sale—another consequence of the complexity 
of feudal titles and tenures—were of themselves sufficient to 
prevent a poor man from ever hoping to become an owner of 
land. He could not even buy a plot on which to build his own 
cottage. He was condemned to take the hovel which might 
happen to be vacant at the time. But, liable to be ejected from 
it at the shortest notice, he naturally and properly was unwilling 
to make the smallest outlay upon it. How different a man 
would he have become, if he could only have hoped, by any 
amount of thrift and industry, to attain to the ownership of his 
own homestead, however humble, on which he might work as a 
labour of love, and which he might leave, both cottage and plot 
of land, to his widow or his children after him! The feeling of 
home and of ownership; the desire of gaining for oneself and 
for one’s family afterwards a name, a rooting, and a place of 
rest, on the soil of one’s own land; are perhaps the strongest 
among man’s domestic passions; and assuredly there are, apart 
from the power of true religion, no principles of our nature 
which afford so effectual a leverage as these for raising men 
to a sense of their own responsibilities. Men will, as a rule, 
become frugal and provident, when they see before them, within 
a reasonable distance, the prospect of obtaining an independent 
home and some property in the land of their fathers; and the 
habit of providence thus ouce acquired will be transmitted from 
father to son. But the peasantry of England have been among 
the most unprovided and hopeless of freemen. When young, 
they might save a little; but to what purpose? The utmost 
they could save would go no way towards making them inde- 
pendent ; a life’s long toil would barely suffice to enable them 
to purchase a little property, if properties were to be sold. Aud, 
after all, in very many cases, land was not to be had for any 
money. Half-a-dozen years ago it was estimated, by competent 
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authorities, that at least four-fifths of the United Kingdom were 
held in perpetual mortmain, or so fettered by family settlements 
as effectually to exclude the land from the public market. And, 
according to the existing laws of entail, though the period of 
strict settlement does not ordinarily exceed sixty years, it may, 
in extreme, yet possible, cases, be extended to one hundred and 
fifty years. 

In our humble judgment, one important step will be taken 
towards elevating the social status and habits of the peasantry 
of this country, in the first place, and ultimately of the working 
classes at large, when the market in land is made, for certain 
objects and to certain parties, more free than is as yet the case, 
notwithstanding some recent relaxations, and when the expenses 
of sale and transfer are reduced to a trifle. Throughout those 
parts of the Continent where pauperism is scarcely known, and 
in our own proverbially prosperous and happy Norman isles, 
land is free, and its sale and transfer are equally inexpensive and 
secure. Hence investments in land are universal. Peasants 
and working people prefer such investments to the use of 
savings’ banks. We are happy to know that this subject has 
not escaped the attention of our legislators. The most distin- 
guished political economists have insisted upon it; eminent 
Chancery barristers have given their evidence and testimony ; 
the Devon Land Commission has added the weight of its recom- 
mendation ; and Parliament itself has begun to move, especially 
as regards Ireland. But, if we could, we would greatiy speed 
the movement of law reform in this matter. What we advocate 
is very tardy justice. Why, in these matters, should England 
lag so long behind other European nations? What a wonderful 
effect for good have the land sales produced in Ireland! As if 
by magic, a race of energetic proprietors and farmers, large and 
small, has sprung up,—some of them from the peasant class,— 
and Ireland is being regenerated. But England’s labouring 
population needs to be regenerated, scarcely less than Ireland 
did. 

We do not, indeed, expect that to set land free would of itself 
effect a social transformation. Nor have we any idea that the 
general subdivision of the land among a peasant-like proprietary 
would prove a boon to England. Indeed, the very reverse is our 
conviction. A small proprietary will be thrifty and diligent, 
but too little educated, too prejudiced, and too poor, to carry 
forward great improvements, or to make the best of their land. 
For minute, painstaking husbandry, and for careful and saving 
personal habits, a peasant proprietary are not to be equalled. 
But, as a rule, they must needs lack science, capital, and enter- 
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prise. In France the major part of the land is subdivided 
among a peasant proprietary. The effect has been that this 
proprietary has become saving and diligent to a proverb; and 
that the land which they till is cultivated like a garden. In 
English farming there is far less economy of ground, and of what 
are called natural manures, than in France. But yet England 
yields twice as much produce from her land, on an average, as 
France. Science, capital, and manufacturing enterprise, applied 
to the soil on a large scale, have made the difference. It is 
notorious, moreover, that, as a rule, the wonderful advance of 
English agriculture is due more to the energy, enlightenment, 
and wealth of the great landowners, than even to the skill and 
enterprise of large farmers ; and that small farmers and petty 
proprietors have equally lagged in the rear of modern 
Improvements. 

We cannot but see, moreover, that in countries where, as in 
Switzerland, the law requires the subdivision of property among 
all the children, and the land is entirely in the hands of a 
numerous body of petty proprietors, a limit must be set to 
the upward growth and onward development of the people. 
The law and the institutions of the country tend to keep all 
down to a certain level. There can be no defined upper class 
possessing the requisite combination of wealth and leisure to 
attain the largest views and the highest culture, and capable of 
leading the nation onward towards the most perfect develop- 
ment of its mental and moral, as well as material, resources. 
In such a country art will lack patrons of taste and of muni- 
ficence ; scholarship will be wanting in elegance and elevation ; 
society will be deficient in that grace and- refinement which are 
the characteristics of a true aristocracy; and even the Senate 
and the Cabinet of the nation will fall short in the most admi- 
rable qualities of a sagacious and comprehensive statesmanship, 
and in the noblest attributes of a large and lofty eloquence. 

It is possible that a subdivision of the land among many 
peasant proprietors may be the system most suitable to the 
conditions of a republican confederation of small cantons of the 
peculiar character which belongs to Switzerland. Nor have we 
any doubt, that, as has been abundantly shown by such able 
political economists as Mill and Laing, and by many other 
modern writers of eminence, both English and continental, the 
practical limit at which the process of subdivision is all but 
uniformly arrested, is the minimum quantity of land necessary 
to support one family in tolerable comfort, the co-heirs receiving 
compensation from the eldest son for their portions, when the 
land has been reduced to this minimum, so as to prevent the 
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subdivision from proceeding farther.* But, for the reasons 
which have been just assigned, we should certainly not wish to 
see the Swiss or French principle of subdivision adopted in this 
country. Nor, indeed, should we omit to note that, so far as 
mere money or money’s worth, in the way of weekly income, is 
concerned, the English labourers and operatives are undoubt- 
edly, on the whole, in a better position than the Swiss and 
French peasantry. If their habits were as frugal, if their 
cookery was as economical, if their diet and clothing were as 
homely, even English day labourers would be as well off, in this 
respect, as most of the French, the Swiss, and the Rhenish 
peasantry. If they saved their early wages as carefully, and 
postponed for a few years their marriages, they might be better 
off. But then they have not, and cannot obtain, the roomy and 
comfortable Swiss homestead, the house and garden of their own, 
the independent position in life, or the prospect for the time of old 
age, which are the heritage of the Swiss, or the Tyrolese, or the 
Rhenish peasant. Hence the English are, from father to son, 
paupers, and have no hope but this. In Switzerland, the Tyrol, 
the Rhenish provinces, the Vosges (of France), pauperism is 
scarcely known. 

We wish to look at this subject with perfect fairness. Our 
object is to understand precisely in what the English labourers 
are lacking, and what is likely to be the means of adding this to 
them. We find that, in a word, all they lack is frugality and 
providence, with the prospect of an independent provision, to be 
attamed by the exercise of these qualities, and which may be 
enjoyed by them in the time of their old age. All that they 
want belongs to the ordinary character of hundreds of thousands 
of peasantry in western and central Europe, who, in respect of 
the value of their labour, and likewise of the weekly income 
which, estimated according to a money-value, that labour brings 
them in, are decidedly inferior to our own countrymen. To 
what is this striking contrast owing? Not to religious causes, 
assuredly ; (the difference, indeed, is found among both Pro- 
testants and Papists ;) not to the nature of the general laws, 
morals, and government of the continental countries, as com- 
pared with our own. Nay, in all these respects, Protestant and 
free Britain must be held by us to have greatly the advantage 


* Notwithstanding all that has been written by the writers referred to in the text, 
so little is the subject of peasant proprietorship even yet understood in this country, 
that we fear it may be necessary to point out that the case of Irish cottiers, and their 
continually subdivided ‘ holdings,’ is not parallel to that of peasant proprietors, but, on 
the contrary, is in every respect in antithetic contrast to it. On this point any who 
may want information will do well to refer to a well known and most luminous chapter 
in Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. First Series. 
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over all continental lands. Not to the inferior demand for 
labour in this country, or to our inferior productiveness, either 
in agriculture or manufactures. In these respects, likewise, we 
are without competitors. As little can the good effect which we 
mark on the Continent be attributed to a centralized police system. 
For police, though it may repress crime, can never teach fru- 
gality or self-respect. The only cause to which we can refer the 
difference is that to which, in this article, we have directed the 
attention of our readers. Are we then to rest content that, in 
regard to this vital point, great and wealthy Britain should be a 
sad and shameful spectacle and exception in the eyes of Europe ? 
Are we still to go on, at a charge of five millions a year in mere 
poor-rates, not to speak of our enormous expense for criminal 
provision, which is itself mainly owing to the same cause,—are 
we to go on providing reservoirs for this deep and wide over- 
flow of pauperism, and doing nothing more? Or shall we not 
rather try to check it at its fountain, and absorb it in its 
course? Unhappily, as matters stand, the very provision we 
make for the wants of our pauper population tends to aggravate 
that desperate recklessness from which our pauperism, for the 
most part, springs. 

Again we say that we have no wish to set up the condition of 
Switzerland or of France, as it stands, as a model for admira- 
tion. We do not share the raptures of Mr. Kay as to the 
amount of ‘ moral restraint’ (as Malthusians call it) which the 
Swiss and French peasantry exercise, and are compelled to exercise, 
in postponing till about the age of thirty their marriages, any more 
than we can admire the remarkable advice given to some French 
paupers by M. Dunoyer, and on which Mr. Laing comments with 
such just and fine severity, that they should show their prudence 
and self-restraint ‘ en évitant avec un soin extréme de rendre leur 
mariage plus fécond que leur industrie.* We have no desire 
that the next English census should show the same result as the 
last French ; or that all the frame of social life, especially so far 
as the questions connected with marriage are concerned, should 
be so thoroughly demoralized as is the case through a great 
portion of the Continent, especially some of those parts of it, 
the social economy of which Mr. Kay so highly lauds. We 
believe, on the contrary, that for a large community to be com- 
pelled, from prudential motives, all but uniformly to postpone 
marriage to a late period must be a fruitful source of frightful 
immorality. But, on the other hand, over-early marriages, 
recklessly contracted between raw youths of twenty and girls of 








* Laing’s Notes, &c., chap. x. (Switzerland.) 
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seventeen, are an evil scarcely, if at all, of less magnitude than 
the other. The former is the continental evil, where the sub- 
division of land universally obtains; the latter is the Irish and 
English evil, where the old law of entail still prevails to so 
large an extent, and where peasants possess no property, and no 
prospect of being cble to realize any. A certain combination or 
compromise, in which the two conditions meet and check each 
other; would furnish the proper medium. But what we wish to 
particularize is the powerful prudential habit which is implied 
by such a uniform postponement of marriage as is the rule in 
Switzerland, and in many parts of France. The very quality in 
which our peasantry are so wanting, is possessed by the pea- 
santry of these districts almost in excess. ‘This class of the 
inhabitants,’ says Mr. Laing, ‘ would no more think of marrying 
without means to live in a decent way, than any gentleman’s 
sons or daughters in England.’ 


‘It is not to the intelligence alone,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘ that the situa- 
tion of a peasant proprietor is full of improving influences. J¢ is no 
less propitious to the moral virtues of prudence, temperance, and self- 
control. The labourer who possesses property, whether he can read 
and write, or not, has, as Mr. Laing remarks, “an educated mind ; 
he has forethought, caution, and reflection, guiding every action ; 
he knows the value of restraint, and is in the constant and 
habitual exercise of it.”” * It is remarkable how this proposition is 
borne out by the character of the rural population in almost every 
civilized country where peasant properties are frequent. Day- 
labourers, where the labouring class mainly consists of them, are 
usually improvident ; they spend carelessly to the full extent of their 
means, and let the future shift for itself......The tendency of peasant 
proprietors, and of those who hope to become proprietors, is to the con- 
trary extreme. They deny themselves reasonable indulgences, and 
live wretchedly, in order to economize. In Switzerland almost every 
one saves who has any means of saving. ‘The case of the Flemish 
farmers I have already mentioned. Among the French, though a 
pleasure-loving, and reputed to be a self-indulgent, people, the spirit 
of thrift is diffused through the rural population in a manner most 
gratifying as a whole, and which, in individual instances, errs rather 
on the side of excess than defect But some excess in this direction 
is a small and a passing evil, compared with recklessness and improvi- 
dence in the labouring classes, and a cheap price to pay for the 
inestimable worth of the virtue of self-dependence, as the general 
characteristic of a people,—a quality indispensable, in the case of a 
labouring class, even to any tolerable degree of physical comfort, and 
by which the peasantry of France, and of most other countries where 
there is a considerable class of peasant proprietors, are distinguished 
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beyond any other labouring population.’—JAfll’s Political Economy, 
vol. i., pp. 346-7. 

‘In England,’ Mr. Mill elsewhere observes, ‘where the labourer 
has no investment for his savings but the savings’ bank, and no posi- 
tion to which he can rise by any exercise of economy, except, perhaps, 
that of a petty shopkeeper, with its chances of bankruptcy, there is 
nothing at all resembling the intense spirit of thrift which takes pos- 
session of one who, being a day labourer, can raise himself by saving 
to the condition of a landed proprietor.’ —Jbid., p. 359. 


The following passages are taken from the work of Mr. Kay, 
whose volumes are replete with valuable information, though 
defective in method, full of repetition, and altogether one-sided 
in the view which they present of continental civil and educa- 
tional economy. ‘The first is part of an extract which Mr. Kay 
gives from a work by the Prussian Counsellor Reichensperger 
on questions connected with agriculture. 


‘It is these labourers, entirely without possessions, whether they 
live in the towns or in the country districts, whether they are found 
in the factories or behind the plough, who are the really dangerous 
members of society. The real ground of their dangerous character 
lies in their freedom from any moral restraint, caused by the hopeless- 
ness and poverty of their social position. The evils with which the 
position of these classes threatens society, can only be avoided by 
removing the helplessness and destitution of their social position. 
The simplest, most efficacious, and most legitimate means, by which 
to attain this great end, is to free landed property from all restrictions 
preventing its sale, and gradually, and by means of the natural sale of 
the lands, to enable the labourers to acquire property.’— Kay, vol. i., 

. 72. 
F ‘Saxony and Bohemia,’ says Mr. Kay, ‘lie side by side. The 
majority of the people of these two countries speak the same language, 
profess the same religion, and belong to the same race; but the con- 
dition of the peasants of the two countries is as different as can well 
be imagined In Saxony, which I have visited and carefully 
inspected twice, there is very little pauperism; the people are well 
and comfortably clad; beggars are hardly ever met with; the 
houses of the peasantry are remarkably large, high, roomy, con- 
venient, substantially built, constantly whitewashed, and orderly in 
appearance ; the children are always clean, well dressed, and very 
polite in their manners ; there is little or no difference between the 
appearance of the children of the poor and the rich; the land is 
perhaps better cultivated than in any other part of Europe; and 
the general condition of the peasantry more prosperous than that 
of any other I have seen, except it be that of the peasantry of the 
cantons of Berne, Vaud, and Neuchitel in Switzerland, or of the 
Rhine Provinces of Prussia In Bohemia, on the other hand, a 
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totally different spectacle presents itself, and one which cannot fail 
to strike any intelligent traveller with astonishment. The moment 
he has crossed the Saxon frontier, the traveller finds himself sur- 
rounded by crowds of beggars of the most miserable appearance; 
where even those peasants who do not beg are very poorly dressed, 
wear no shoes or stockings, and often appear in rags. The cottages 
are very small and wretched; the villages are generally only 
collections of the most miserable wooden cabins of one story; and 
the land itself is only half cultivated, and presents about the same 
contrast to Saxony as Ireland does to England.’—<Kay, vol. i., 
pp- 11, 12. 


The causes of this contrast are, that in Saxony the land is 
free from entail restrictions, and, to a great extent, divided 
among a peasant proprietary, and that a superior class of schools 
has long been provided for the children; while in Bohemia the 
land is strictly entailed in the families of an absentee nobility, 
who very generally leave their property to be managed by 
agents, and spend their rents in Vienna; aud although schools 
are provided under the authority of government, these are of an 
inferior character, and are restricted from educating the chil- 
dren, as we should say, ‘above their station.’ Such schools are, 
in fact, the natural correlative of a system of strict and un- 
broken entail. In truth such a system is part and parcel of 
feudalism, from which it cannot be consistently separated. The 
rigid entail of vast properties implies in strict logical consistency 
that the proprietors should still be feudal lords, and the cottars 
feudal serfs. Let these latter be truly emancipated, let them be 
educated as freemen, let them. be treated as entitled to equal 
privileges and opportunities with other men, and as deserving to 
be barred by birth or blood from no position which another 
subject holds, and it will be seen that feudalism must be broken 
up, and strict entail must give way. 

Already the law of entail has been modified in England. 
There can no longer now be a rigid entail in perpetuity. The 
law is limited in its operation to two lives ; it can be barred or 
broken upon occasion, to meet new family exigencies, or the 
claims of creditors in certain cases, or the requirements of a 
great religious community, such as the Scotch Free Church, or 
the necessities of a borough, or a railway undertaking. In 
Ireland the impending ruin of the country compelled a bold and 
startling breach upon all entail rights, the success of which has 
led to further legislation for that country in the same direction. 
The principle of feudalism is, therefore, entirely broken down ; 
but in detail much more requires to be done, in order to gain 
the needful practical fruits of liberty, so far as regards the land. 

pd 2 
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There are municipal boroughs which on one side are completely 
barred up and restrained from development, because the land is 
tied up in entail, or because the proprietor does not choose to sell. 
This is really a monstrous injustice. And throughout the count- 
less villages of England, the all but universal rule is that no land 
is to be bought by any poor man. To us nothing seems more 
fundamentally necessary in a free country, or more evidently 
clear, than that the law ought to give to every borough the 
absolute right, as it would do to a railway company, of pur- 
chasing from any and every proprietor whatever land may be 
needed for the convenient accommodation of its resident popula- 
tion in the way of house and garden room, and for the health 
and recreation of its inhabitants in the way of squares or parks. 
As little can we doubt that, in some way, there should be 
secured for every village or township the means of providing 
every inhabitant with a comfortable home, whether he choose to 
rent it or to purchase it as his own. That the owners of pro- 
perty should have the power to limit the cottage accommoda- 
tion, according to their will, or that they should, by the nature 
of their tenure, be prevented from selling ground on which poor 
men may make themselves a home, is what we are fully 
persuaded the English people will not much longer bear. 
Where there is a will, there is a way ; and whatever difficulties 
there may be in finding out a method of adjustment, the thing 
must certainly be accomplished. The Poor Law organization, in 
connexion with a system of land tribunals, would probably 
afford the basis on which a scheme of parochial or township 
management and authority, as to such points as these, might be 
constructed. And the long-demanded registry of titles will make 
transfer of property easy and cheap, and its tenure sure. 
England is the country of compromises and amalgamations. 
Our population is a rich amalgam ; our constitution is a system 
of compromises. Our judicial procedures and our legislation 
are full of compromises ; our Church, as by law established, is 
a compromise founded upon a compromise. And we apprehend 
that in this matter likewise the English solution of present diffi- 
culties must eventually take the form of compromise. Unlike 
most other countries of Europe where the peasantry have been 
fully emancipated from oppression and from predial ties, Eng- 
land will retain her wealthy landed aristocracy, as the Corinthian 
capital of her column, as the diadem upon her head. She will 
also retain her large and wealthy agricultural tenants, a race of 
men of whom she has great reason to be proud, the fit append- 
age and counterpart of her nobility. Many of these will, 
no doubt, to some considerable extent, become proprietors of 
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land. In the neighbourhood of large towns, and where the land 
is particularly rich and profitable, a smaller class of farms will 
be in great request, manageable by men of moderate capital and 
great skill or energy. As agricultural intelligence and science 
grow up to something like maturity, and become diffused 
through the agricultural community, and as capital becomes 
more abundant, a class of freeholders, cultivating their own 
estates of moderate size, will emulate in wealth and prosperity 
the large tenant farmers. Large farms will come to be worked 
by jirms in partnership, and a class of able managers will be 
employed, who will often rise to the position of partners. Small 
farms will be rare, and only tenanted to profit by men of more 
than ordinary skill, science, and personal energy, who, by means 
of these, may be able to work their way upward to larger hold- 
ings. There will be countless multitudes of small tenements, 
with a few acres of ground attached, which will be owned and 
occupied by peasant labourers, whose sons are mostly occupied 
as labourers upon large neighbouring farms, and by operatives 
or small shopkeepers who have invested their savings in their 
purchase. We hold that every labourer ought to be able, if he 
has the means, to purchase a cottage and a small plot of land, 
so as to provide himself a home. The man that toils upon the 
ground has a right to have his own home there. The depend- 
ence of labourers upon miserable cottage vacancies, and the 
insufficient number as well as accommodation of the rural cot- 
tages, compelling indecent habits and a disgusting overcrowding 
of the inmates, are nuisances and shames that need at once to 
be remedied. After one generation had provided themselves 
with cottage homes and gardens, the increase in demand for 
them would not be very great. And what more beautiful sight 
than to see the domain of the wealthy landowner belted round 
by border-lines of cottages, the property of a happy, thrifty, 
independent peasantry, whose families gain their living by work- 
ing on the estate? There is nothing incompatible and impracti- 
cable in this. It would still be open to the landlord to build 
and let cottages, if he pleased. And if they were such as the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Leicester have built for their 
labourers, the peasants might, if they had security against 
sudden ejectment, in some instances prefer renting such tene- 
ments to buying or building their own. The competition, in 
these cases, would be wholesome. 

The effect of such a reform as we advocate would not only be 
to set before the young labourer an object to save for,—a worthy 
hope and ambition which he might reasonably expect to attain, 
—thus tending to make him frugal and provident; it would 
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also effect a revolution in the dwellings of the poor throughout 
the rural districts. Let any one compare the homes of the 
peasant proprietors of the Rhineland, of Switzerland, of the 
Tyrol, or of the Norman Isles, with the hovels of too many of 
our peasantry, and he will see what nations and races not so 
fond of comfort as we English are reputed to be will do for 
themselves, when they feel that they are building, enlarging, 
improving, beautifying their own homes. Here, then, would 
come in another grand educational influence, without the co- 
operation of which much of the instruction bestowed in schools 
must be in vain. 

The operation of all this upon the Jabourer’s hopes and views 
for his family will be apparent. The peasant proprietors of 
Switzerland sect a high value on education for their children ; 
they know its worth. Let a man have a chance of rising a 
little way in the world, of leaving a place and a name behind 
for his family, and helping to set them a little higher than 
he has climbed himself; such a man will know how to prize 
a practical school training for his children. In fact, let fru- 
gality, providence, and an honourable ambition, once be deve- 
loped in the character of the poor man; and he cannot but 
begin intelligently and far-sightedly to regard the future career 
of his offsprmg. How can the hopeless, reckless, hand-to-mouth 
labourer be expected to care for his child’s education ? 

This refers to the peasantry of the country. But whatever 
acts upon their character, must re-act upon the character of the 
town operatives. Besides, these also would be acted upon 
directly by such reforms as have been indicated. There are few 
working men to whom the prospect of an easy investment of 
their money in land or houses would not prove much more 
stimulating than the premium offered by the Savings’ Bank. 
Moreover, better cottages in the country would lead to better 
cottages in towns. In towns, however, other things ought to 
be done. Corporations should do their duty, in securing a full 
proportion of comfortable separate cottages, with yards or gar- 
dens, as far as possible, for the use of the labouring population ; 
and by enforcing the strictest regulations and scrutiuy in regard 
to lodging-houses, London has set a sad example, by building 
handsome streets and forgetting to provide cheap and clean and 
wholesome accommodation for the poor. For how much of the 
dreadful demoralization of London and our large towns generally 
is this sort of neglect to blame! Assuredly, education in many 
cases will be of little purpose so long as our slums and courts, and 
many-storied tenements in low neighbourhoods, remain as they 
are. Their education is undoing the Christian school education. 
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We are happy, indeed, to know that already something in the 
direction we have indicated is being accomplished in different parts 
of the country, and especially in some of our manufacturing 
towns. The difficulties in the way of getting land are in part 
overcome, though at a considerable cost both of money and, in 
some cases, of uncertainty as to tenure, by Freehold Land Socie- 
ties and Benefit Building Societies. What are called ‘ Freehold 
Assurance Societies’ have also begun to attract public atten- 
tion. All these contrivances, however, are circuitous, expensive, 
and more or less surrounded by risk and uncertainty; and, 
consequently, their efficiency for the purposes they are contem- 
plating is greatly impaired. As a general rule, also, they are 
only available for the town populations; the agricultural 
peasantry they scarcely reach. The popularity, however, of 
these Societies, with all their disadvantages, and the extent 
to which they are beneficially operative in the way of inducing 
habits of providence among the labouring elasses, afford a 
strong argument in favour of such reforms as we have advo- 
cated in this article, and warrant the hope that they would 
conduce to important results in the way of improving the 
general character of our working men. 

It is proper also to state that we by no means ignore the 
beneficial operation of Friendly Societies, of Working Men’s 
Associations, and the like. All these things are good; but it is 
only of late that they have come under wise and safe regula- 
tions. We hail with pleasure, also, such reforms as have been 
made in regard to the law of limited liability, and look for good 
results, at the least, in the way of educating the general mind 
of the operative community, from co-operative stores, partner- 
ships en commandite, and similar methods of uniting working 
men in common undertakings and responsibilities. But to give 
these arrangements fair play and a full opportunity of exerting 
their due influence, there needs a removal of existing legal 
difficulties and restrictions. 

Let these reforms be completed; let the land be set free, 
as we have argued that it should be; let parks be added in 
our great towns, good and cheap libraries be provided, whole- 
some cheap literature be multiplied, and then the preliminary 
conditions to the success of any national provision of education 
will be fairly fulfilled. That, in addition to such measures as 
have now been indicated, other provisions may be necessary to 
protect the child from the selfish cupidity of the parent or of the 
employer of labour, is very probable. But these provisions 
would rather be supplementary than preliminary; and therefore 
we need not here advert to them. 
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Lest any should be disposed to dismiss the views which we 
have presumed to advocate as radical, if not revolutionary, 
or, at least, as visionary, we will here quote a few sentences 
from the conclusion of the Report of the ‘ Devon Land Com- 
mission,’ than which a higher authority on this subject could not 
be cited. 

‘ Your Committee think the importance of removing obstructions to 
the secure investment of their savings to the middle and working 
classes cannot be overrated, because this is a consideration upon which 
the industry, enterprise, and forethought of those classes greatly depend. * 

Your Committee have proceeded to examine existing obstacles to 
such investments, and to consider how far it may be practicable to 
remove them, and in what manner this may be accomplished. Invest- 
ments in land, or landed securities, are much desired by the middle 
and working classes; but the uncertainty and complexity of titles, 
and the length and expense of conveyances, together with the cost of 
stamps, place this species of investment generally beyond the reach of 
those parties, and also often prove insecure investments It is the 
conviction of your Committee, that if such measures were carried 
into effect, a stimulus would be given to the industry of the 
country likely to cause additional employment and contentment 
without injury to any class, and with added security to the welfare 
of all.’ 


And as to the ultimate result to be hoped for, and towards 
which the reforms we have advocated may be expected powerfully 
to contribute, we cannot do better than cite the following 
passages from Mr. Mill. The reference of the former is to re- 
generated Ireland, but we wish to apply it in its main features to 
England. 

‘We may hope to see from the present lazy, apathetic, reckless, 
lawless, and improvident Ireland, a new Ireland arise, consisting of 
peasant proprietors with something to lose, and of hired labourers 
with something to gain; the former attached to peace and law 
through the possession of property, the latter through the hope of it ; 
while the agriculture of one half of Ireland’ (say, of a small part of 
England) ‘ would be conducted on the best system of small cultivation, 
and that of the other half’ (say, the remainder) ‘ on the best principles 
of large farming and the combination of labour.’—JZill, vol. i., 
». 414. 

‘“ These landed estates’ (he is referring now, in particular, to pro- 
perties which he proposes to grant to industrious peasants in England, 
as in Ireland, out of waste lands, the quantity of which, however, is of 
course very small in the former country as compared with the latter) 
‘might, if it were thought necessary, be made indivisible by law; though, 
if the plan worked in the manner designed, I should not apprehend 
any objectionable degree of subdivision. The desire to possess one of 
these small properties would probably become, as on the Continent, 
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an inducement to prudence and economy pervading the whole labour- 
ing population ; and that great desideratum among a people of hired 
labourers be provided, an intermediate class between them and their 
employers, affording them the double advantage of an object for their 
hopes, and, as there would be good reason to anticipate, an example 
for their imitation.’—Tbid., p. 467. 


We shall be understood to assume the necessity, in concur- 
rence with such improvements as have been suggested, of 
affording to the children of our working classes the means of 
acquiring a thoroughly excellent education. Only we must insist 
that it is of no use to provide the means and machinery of an 
admirable education for those who are not sent to gain the 
advantage of it, or who are sent so little, or so irregularly, that 
they scarcely obtain any benefit from it, and, in the course of 
one or two years’ collision with the actual working conditions 
of life, lose what little they may have seemed to gain. 

‘I consider,’ says Mr. Mitchell, ‘ ten years to be the present 
normal age at which the English labourer’s school period 
ceases.’* It appears, indeed, that, on the whole, the age at 
which labourers’ children leave school finally, that they may 
go to work, has been for some years going backwards. It is 
true that Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Mitchell report otherwise for 
their districts, which are the Lancashire and East Midland re- 
spectively. But the rest of Her Majesty’s inspectors agree in 
their representations to the effect just stated. Mr. Moncrieff, 
moreover, has not only furnished evidence in support of this 
conclusion from his own district, the Northern Counties, but 
has proved incontestably that the same conclusion holds good 
on an average of the whole kingdom.t Indeed, it would seem 
that, as a general rule, the better the school, the shorter the stay 
of the children. The pareuts appear to suppose that education 
is at an end, when a certain amount of ability to read and write 
has been acquired by the child, however otherwise untaught, 
and at however tender an age. The virtue of educational train- 
ing is not understood by them. The general tendency, how- 
ever, to shorten the term of school attendance is not confined 
within the circle of the inspected schools. Mr. Flint, lately 
employed as organizing master and assistant diocesan inspector, 
in connexion with the National Society, has furnished a 
valuable contribution to the volume of Essays, published under 
the direction of the Educational Conference of last year, which 
gives some of ‘the evidence afforded by schools not under 


———— 
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government inspection, as to the early age at which children are 
taken from school.’ 

‘Appealing to my own experience in the matter,’ says Mr. Flint, 
‘I am of opinion that the average age of the scholars in the first 
classes of our schools has decreased, during the last twelve years, from 
12, 13, and 14, to 9, 10, and 11 years I conclude that not quite 
one fourth of the aggregate number in schools continue their attend- 
ance to the age of 12, and that even these are children not of the 
poor, but of the small farmer, shopkeeper, foreman, and respectable 
artisan, who are intended for apprenticeship and clerkship.’-—Essays, 
e., pp. 14, 15. 

He further states, that ‘ thirty-five per cent. of all the children 
in the schools have finished their school training at the age of 
nine ;’ and that little less than one half finish nearer the age 
of ten than eleven. (Pp. 15, 25.) What is the inevitable con- 
sequence of this’ ‘The child,’ says Mr. Mitchell, ‘leaves school, 
goes to work, and, in the course of a year, knows nothing at all.’ 
(Page 10.) Elsewhere we are informed, in the same paper, on 
the authority of an experienced clergyman, whose testimony 
is cited and corroborated by Mr. Flint, that ‘the most pro- 
mising lads are continually removed just at a time when their 
previous instruction is beginning to tell upon them, with a cer- 
tainty that in a few months what little knowledge they may 
have acquired will all have vanished away.’ (Page 23.) To 
the same effect, Mr. H. S. Tremenheere, a most competent and 
dispassionate witness, says, in his Report for 1856 on the State 
of the Population in the Mining Districts,— 


‘What is now, by universal consent, in all but very few and very 
favoured districts, the mental condition of the very great majority, 
probably at least three fourths, of the boys and young men in the 
coal mining districts, who have = through the excellent schools 
that are now everywhere accessible to them, and gone to the work and 
occupation of their lives? Within two or three years after they have 
left school, they are found to have lost nearly the whole of the little 
ever learnt; they cannot read in a manner to profit by, or take the 
least pleasure in, reading ; they cannot understand the common lan- 
guage of books; they cannot write a letter; they are unable to do a 
simple sum in arithmetic.’ 


Mr. Tremenheere’s testimony is remarkably corroborated by 
that of Mr. Nicholas Wood, as given by Mr. Stewart, in his 
Report on Education in the Northern Counties of England for 
the Year 1855. Mr. Wood speaks of himself as having had 
‘pretty extensive experience in coal mines ;’ and states, that 
‘at the annual bindings there is scarcely a man or boy who 
signs his own name to the bond; and yet these men and boys 
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have gone through the schools, and we suppose that they have 
learnt to read and write; but they have left school at so carly 
an age,’ &c. 

It is even doubted whether, in some parts of the country, the 
proportion of educated children belonging to the lower labouring 
classes is not diminishing;* while it is certain that in very 
many parts the incentives to crime and, in spite of the in- 
creased force and vigilance of our police, the actual amount of 
juvenile crime have, during the last ten years, seriously aug- 
mented. There can be no doubt, indeed, that the children of 
our small shopkeepers, and our higher class of skilled mechanics, 
have for some years past been receiving a very excellent educa- 
tion ; better decidedly than the present middle class received in 
their youth. But this does not touch the ranks of pauperism and 
brutalism. The light of education, where it is collected into a focus, 
is brighter and more intense than before, and illuminates a certain 
contracted space most hopefully and pleasantly; but the dark 
margin around this bright circle does not sensibly diminish in 
extent or obscurity. Indeed, whether because such is actually 
the case, or from contrast, it seems to very many to be, both 
mentally and morally, darker than ever. Now the question is, 
What is to be done to remedy this state of things? Some little 
may be expected from the extension of half-time; but no one 
dreams that a general compulsory law of education can be 
passed, or, on the other hand, that anything short of this in the 
way of legislation could meet the case. Certificates and prize 
schemes have done good among the better class to which we 
have already referred ; but they have scarcely touched the mass, 
and already the expense of them is becoming heavy. Govern- 
ment has laid out much money, where, in many instances, if 
the population had, for the most part, been as willing as they 
have been able, much less might have sufficed. More, how- 
ever, is still asked for in the way of premium and incentive. 
And yet, after all, these rewards and incentives cannot even be 
hoped to do more than graze the surface of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of a great and thorough educational 
success. Even pupil teachers in many instances are hard to 
get, because parents sct little value on an educational course of 
life, and want (rather than necd) present money-help in wages 
from their children ; and when they are obtained, it happens, not 
indeed frequently, but still too often, that they come from homes 
the manners and morals of which unfit them for their work. As 
we have seen, the better the education given, the sooner, as a 
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general rule, is the child taken from school and sent to work. 
All these obstructions and discouragements arise from one and 
the same cause. The meaning and worth of a true education 
are altogether unknown to the parents. And they all point to 
one and the same truth, that until the parents of our lower orders, 
as a class, have more self-respect, more forethought and frugality, 
better homes, purer and truer pleasures, and less pressure of 
pecuniary necessity, which last result will come by forethought 
and frugality, it is useless to expect that they will suffer their 
children to be properly educated, while it is next to certain that 
their own home education of these children will undo whatever 
good may have been gained at school. 

‘A vast work,’ says Mr. Mann, in his excellent Census 
Report, ‘evidently lies before us in the education of the parents, 
ere we can expect them to be in earnest for the education of 
their children.’ Again, the same gentlemen says, as truly as 
beautifully, — 


‘ What is wanted, is the creation of a more benignant atmosphere. 
However carefully the tree of knowledge may be planted, and however 
diligently tended, it can never grow to fruitfulness or beauty in an 
uncongenial air. Concurrently with all direct attempts to cultivate 


the general intelligence, there needs to be a vigorous endeavour to 
alleviate, if not remove, that social wretchedness which blights all 
educational promise, and to shed around the growing popular mind an 
affluence of wholesome light on which the half-developed plant may 
feed and thrive.’ 


Let us add here the closing paragraph of the essay—On 
Voluntary Half-Time Schemes—of the Rev. C. H. Bromby, the 
able principal of the Cheltenham Training College :— 


‘In conclusion, I cannot withkold the sentiment, that, enthusiastic 
as I am in the advocacy of popular education, my enthusiasm only 
belongs to it as to one of many instruments of improvement which 
the present social condition of our people requires. The social evil is 
too gigantic to be assailed by any single weapon. We need new 
organizations to raise the educational condition of the people; but 
co-ordinately, and pari passu, we need more efficacious instruments 
for improving their physical condition. The extension of bath-houses, 
and [improved] dwelling-houses, the legislative control of savings’ 
banks and insurance societies, the restriction of the sale of moral 
poisons, as well in publications as in beer and spirits, the parallel 
cneouragement of popular gam_s, concerts, and public parks, and 
whatever else encourages the hoarding instead of the dissipation of 
the wages of industry, will, at least in another generation, do more 
to secure the co-operation of parents in behalf of their children than 
all the theories and tentative remedies put together, and brought to 
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bear upon a mass too sunken and degenerated to value life, except as 
it ministers to sensual, animal, and transient pleasures.’—Essays, fc., 
pp- 264, 265. 

Here we are brought fairly back to the main theme of this 
article,—the necessity of throwing open to the poor labouring 
man the opportunity of freely acquiring land. Let the feudal 
impediments be removed; let the registry of titles make them 
sure; let the cost of stamps be reduced; besides opening 
the market, this will almost annihilate the present enormous 
legal expenses. ‘Legislation is advancing on this path for 
Ireland, and entering upon it for England. This reform accom- 
plished will surely, though at first of course slowly, give rise to 
a movement which, operating at every point, and with increas- 
ing power from year to year, will, in our judgment, do very 
much towards elevating, both socially and intellectually, the 
working classes of this country. More than any other legis- 
lative remedy, or combination of remedies, will this tend, to 
quote Mr. Bromby’s words, to ‘encourage the hoarding instead 
of the dissipation of the wages of industry,’ to inspire hope and 
aright ambition, to teach forethought, thrift, and self-respect, 
to transform our peasants and operatives from a half:revolu- 
tionary uncemented mass, into a body of orderly and conserva- 
tive citizens and subjects; to fill our country with roomy and 
comfortable homesteads for the poor; to provide suitable home 
influences for the children; to give parents that ‘educated 
mind ’ which will lead them to understand the value of educa- 
tion for their offspring, and dispose as well as enable them to 
take advantage of those admirable educational provisions now 
made for their benefit. 


‘Another aspect of peasant properties,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘in which it 
is essential that they should be considered, is that of an instrument 
of popular education. It is difficult to imagine what theory of educa- 
tion that can be, which can attach no importance to such an instru- 
ment. Books and schooling are absolutely necessary to education, 
but not all-sufficient Some of the disparagers of small properties 
lay great stress on the cares and anxieties which beset the peasant 
proprietor of the Rhineland or Flanders. It is precisely those cares 
and anxieties which tend to make him a superior being to an English 
day-labourer. It is, to be sure, rather abusing the privilege of fair 
argument to represent the condition of a day-labourer as not an 
anxious one The day-labourer has, in the existing state of society 
and population, many of the anxieties which have not an invigorating 
effect on the mind, and none of those which have. ‘The position of 
the peasant proprietor of Flanders is the reverse...... His anxieties are 
the ordinary vicissitudes of more and less ; his cares are that he takes 
his fair share of the business of life; that he is a free human being, 
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and not perpetually a child, which seems to be the approved condition 
of the labouring classes according to the prevailing philanthropy. 
He is no longer a being of a different order from the middle classes ; 
he has pursuits and objects like those which occupy them, and give to 
their intellects the greatest part of the cultivation which they receive, 
seein The possession of property will not prevent the peasant from 
being coarse, selfish, and narrow-minded. These things depend on 
other influences...... But this great stimulus to one kind of mental 
activity, in no way impedes any other means of intellectual develop- 
ment. On the contrary, by cultivating the habit of turning to 
practical use every fragment of knowledge acquired, it helps to render 
that schooling and reading fruitful which, without some such aux- 
iliary influences, are, in too many cases, like seed thrown upon a rock.’ 


--Miil, vol. i., pp. 344-346. 


Far be it from us to undervalue what has been accomplished 
in the way of national education. We believe that the founda- 
tion has been laid of a better and more efficient system, whether 
regarded morally or intellectually, than is to be found in any 
other country. We hope to take an early opportunity of doing 
full justice to the great, the wonderful progress which has been 
already made. But it is not and ought not to be concealed, 
that what has been done has been rather in the way of improv- 
ing the quality of the education given to the upper section of 
the lower, and the lower section of the middle, classes, and in 
the way of laying a platform for a great national system, than 
of really educating the masses of the nation. Nor can it be 
expected that, as things are, the progress of the next ten years 
will equal that of the past. It becomes more difficult eack year 
to force education any farther. In 1841 the per-centage of 
men and women who signed their names when married was, 
59°25; in 1855 it was, 64°65. This advance in fifteen years of 
such revolutionary energy in matters of education can hardly be 
considered satisfactory. But in the following fifteen years we 
must look for a much slower rate of progress, if social relations 
and land-tenures are to remain just what they are. Meantime the 
labour-market will still assert its power and make its claims felt. 
If some new impulse cannot be given, it will be long enough, at 
this rate, before England will possess an educated industrial 
population. 

But the change must come. Let us be thankful that 
knowledge and trained habits of intelligence, in combination 
with religious principles and impressions, have, during the past 
twelve years, made such unexampled progress among the lower 
middle classes. To them has come a new light, a new life, a 
new dispensation. The reaction on the lowest classes must do 
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some amount of good; though, at the same time, in many 
instances, for a while, it only seems to separate them the more 
widely from the classes immediately above them. But the 
great good which must result from what has been accomplished 
will be, that the middle classes will be brought to see and feel 
the needs of those below them, and will make their voice heard 
on behalf of their full and speedy emancipation. Employers 
will become more enlightened and less prejudiced; our educa- 
tional deficiencies will yearly become a thing less tolerable ; and 
all classes, except the lowest themselves, will soon be determined 
to understand the causes of England’s pauperism and brutal 
ignorance. The remedies will then be soon applied; and those 
Christian Churches which best improve their present position 
and opportunities, will be best prepared to take advantage of the 
rising tide of collective educational advance. 








Art. IIl.—Essai sur les Ecoles Philosophiques chez les Arabes, 
et notamment sur la Doctrine d’Algazzali. Par Aveuste 
Scumétpers. Paris. 1842. 


Tue history of philosophy is an inquiry into its historical 
causes: it has two branches,—one general, embracing the con- 
nexion of the whole series of philosophical systems from the birth 
of thought until now,—the other particular, restricting itself to 
some one period or country. And thus the history of philosophy 
may be represented as a series of cycles linked with one another 
more or less slenderly ; as a grand historical catena, which binds 
into unity the whole line of thinkers from Pythagoras to Hegel, 
and gives us not only the facts which philosophy has evolved, 
but also the laws of philosophical development. Each cycle has 
thus two aspects: considered absolutely, it is a circle returning 
upon itself; considered relatively, it is a step in the ladder which 
reaches to heaven: for although the philosophy of every country 
has had its birth, and growth, and decay, the universal philosophy 
of the world has been a mighty and glorious progression,—a con- 
tinual brightening of the light which lighteth humanity towards 
the golden age. 

It is under these two aspects that we propose to consider the 
schools of Arabia: in themselves, as the philosophical develop- 
ment of a particular people: in relation, as a result and a cause, 
whose influence reaches even to ourselves. For the sake of 
clearness in a subject where confusion is easy, we shall treat the 
latter of these aspects as fully as our limits will permit, giving 
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the whole chain of historical facts which connect Alexandria 
with the schoolmen. 

The midnight of Arabia, as the Arabs call it,—the century 
before the Hegira, in plainer language,—saw the inhabitants of 
the great deserts in a strange conflict between the old faith and 
the new, the heathenism of their ancestors and the Christianity 
which was spreading its growth in the midst of them. Both 
Christianity and Judaism had some hold upon the popular mind, 
but only in their laxest form. The dominant religion was 
Sabzism, once a Monotheism which looked upon the planets as 
the seven Spirits of the one great God, and upon the whole 
starry world as the congregation of His angels. To them the 
Pleiades and Orion were in reality, and not only in fancy, the 
white-robed ministers of the Most High: the Galaxy was the 
crowding of the heavenly ones on their great highway, and Ursa 
Minor was the beacon over the gate of Paradise. It is with the 
stars only, they said, that God, who is the crown of the universe, 
can communicate: and it is through the stars, therefore, that His 
influence comes to us, reaching us through an almost infinite 
series of ‘spiritual substances,’—idols, and amulets, and talis- 
mans, and, above all, the sacred stone of the Kaaba. They 
believed in prophetic inspiration and in dreams; they had the 
faith of children in spectres, in angels, in the wandering of 
spirits among the tombs. Ethically, their three cardinal virtues 
were bravery, eloquence, and hospitality: they had no slaves, 
except prisoners of war; they placed the strictest guards on 
family purity.* But all this had come to be a mere ideal; the 
poetry was gone from their creed, the virtue from their practice ; 
they were passing into a Fetichism, whose darkest side was not 
its religious degradation, but its insatiable bloodthirstiness. 
Side by side with this was the Magism which had long lived in 
Persia, and which there assumed a political aspect, as the State- 
Church which erected heresy into treason. It was chiefly the 
worship of Ormuzd and the seven ministers round his throne, 
who had their earthly manifestation in the Shah and his Divan; 
to whom, therefore, reverence was to be paid as to the Lords of 
Light themselves. But against this a strong current of reaction 
was gradually setting in, which, in the reign of Kobad, a few 
_ before the birth of Mahomet, broke out into an open rebel- 
ion—that of the Mazdakites—which was at once religious and 
political, since it asserted in the same breath religious liberty 
and political independence. 








* We have gathered this account of Sabeism, and some of what follows, from an ex- 
cellent article by Von Hammer in the Fundgruben des Orients, vol. i., p. 360. 
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Upon this medley of creeds, this laxity alike of faith and of 
practice, the preaching of Mahomet came as the opening of a 
flood-gate when the waters are gathered for their outpouring ; it 
was at once the effect and the supplement of all that had gone 
before ; it borrowed from Sabzism, and it borrowed from 
Christianity, blending the salient points of each into a strange 
religious syncretism. But it was perhaps recommended most 
of all by its fanciful and poetical form: the Koran was a poem, 
a work of genius, and this to the Arabian mind was the best 
proof of its inspiration. For we find that in the dark age imme- 
mediately preceding, poets had been regarded in the light of 
God’s prophets, gifted with a Divine utterance which rendered 
them sacred. So far was this belief carried, that their seven great 
national poems were written in letters of gold, and suspended in 
the Kaaba for adoration. The pretended miracles of Mahomet 
are, almost without an exception, the inventions of a later age, 
when his disciples had an interest in surrounding him with 
marks of superhuman power, or when the state of the Arabian 
mind in the seventh century was forgotten. And apart from its 
false theology, the chief injunctions of the Koran were mostly 
mischievous only in their exaggeration. Its four great duties 
towards God, confidence for the future, resignation for the past, 
continual prayerfulness, and continual thankfulness, would leave 
but little unperformed, if they were not distorted into apathy and 
fatalism, formal prostrations and flippant thanksgivings. Its 
summary of duties towards men, ‘ Be true, just, faithful, humble, 
patient, charitable ; for such God loves,’ was at least a marvellous 
advance on the pitiless cruelty of former times. 

But Mahomet himself being utterly unlettered, his system was 
necessarily unintellectual; and in tracing the rise of Arabian 
philosophy, we must remember that it was at the mercy of 
external influences. The Arabs were the conquerors of the 
Eastern world before they had passed the infancy of thought: it 
was only when they rested from their labours that they had 
leisure to begin to learn. At first they were content with theo- 
logical quibbles, discussing with all the eagerness of Thomists 
and Scotists the questions on which the Prophet was ambiguous. 
One sect denied liberty, and another predestination: the Haje- 
lites maintained the Divine incarnation of Jesus, the Kharamites 
asserted God’s corporeality: some condemned to everlasting 
torment those of the faithful who died in mortal sin, and others 
placed the ground of justification in faith, and not in works. 
But in a short time their thoughts expanded, and shaped them- 
selves under the influence of the nations whom they had sub- 
dued. Herein is one of the benefits of war, that conquerors and 
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conquered are thrown together, each impressing the other with 
their own peculiar character. It was from the fusion of races 
that Rome arose and gathered strength to subdue the isolated 
nationalities around her: it was from a similar fusion that the 
Arabian dynasties were able to spread the tide of their conquests 
from the rising to the setting sun. And as the Roman mind 
was fashioned by Etruria and Greece, so was the Arab mind 
by the relics of Hellenism, and the new growth of Christian 
philosophy. 

It will be well to trace the precise shape in which these 
influences reached them, and the mode in which they affected 
them. 

Greek philosophy died with Proclus at the close of the fifth 
century: in his own words, he was the last of ‘the Hermetic 
chain.’ The school of Athens lasted a few years longer, but 
only as a dead day-masque. Nominally, Proclus was succeeded 
by his biographer Marinus, Marinus by Isidorus, and Isidorus 
by Damascius the Syrian. The latter is one of the few import- 
ant names of the period: his works consist chiefly of commen- 
taries on Aristotle, a life of his predecessor Isidorus, and a 
speculative treatise, De Principiis. Contemporary with him 
were his master Ammonius, the pupil of Proclus and the in- 
structor of Simplicius and Joannes Philoponus, whose com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s Organon are still of considerable use ; 
David the Armenian, whose works were translated into Arabic 
and Hebrew, and who himself translated part of Aristotle into 
his native tongue; Olympiodorus, an Alexandrian, the com- 
mentator on Plato; (who must be distinguished from three 
others of the same name, the same country, and almost the 
same date,—one the favourite teacher of Proclus, another the 
minister of Honorius, and a third an Aristotelian commentator 
half a century later ;) Simplicius, to us the most valuable of 
all the commentators of the later Alexandrian school for his 
copious quotations from lost works of Greek philosophers ; 
and lastly, somewhat later, Joannes, surnamed the Laborious, 
(@:Aorrovos,) from his great capacities for bookmaking, who 
plays a conspicuous part in the apocryphal story of the burning 
of the Alexandrian library. These were the last champions of 
the old faith, the last philosophical adherents to the shreds 
of the old mythology. But Christianity had now become the 
state religion, and it gradually assumed to itself the state’s 
power. Persecution changed sides: the philosophers found 
their property confiscated, their disciples imprisoned, and finally, 
by the edict of Justinian in a.p. 528, their schools closed. 
According to some, they had to choose between baptism and 
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banishment, or, according to others, silence only was enjoined on 
them: but at any rate it was in this way that Aristotelian 
philosophy was disseminated over the East. The president 
Damascius, with the six leaders of his school, including Sim- 
plicius, Eulamius, and Priscianus, went to the court of Khosru 
(Chosroes) Nushirwan, by whom they were received most 
favourably, and under whose auspices the flower of Grecian 
literature was translated into Persian. And although the seven 
ges, who had looked upon the kingdom of their patron as a 
kind of Platonic paradise, were so disgusted with Persian habits 
as to make a speedy exit, yet the seed which they had scattered 
was not without ultimate fruit. The star of the Sassanid was 
rapidly setting ; the successors of the Prophet with la religion et 
la terreur, like those who practised lu hiberté et la terreur in 
later times, allowed no thought but that of war, until the whole 
Eastern world presented a smooth surface of Islamism. Then 
came the consolidation of the Khalifate, the fusion of the con- 
querors with the conquered, and the consequent birth of 
Arabian philosophy.* At first, under the Ommaiades, it appears 
that the only sciences which broke the monotony of theological 
dispute were the rudiments of mathematics and medicine. The 
introduction of the speculative sciences was the fruit of political 
change. The Khalifate being essentially a religious institution, 
the moral obliquities of some of the Ommaiades ‘ stank in the 
eyes’ of all true believers. Meanwhile the exiled sons of Abbas 
had sought and found a refuge among the Nestorians of Syria, 
whose opposition to the orthodox Platonism made them severe 
students of Aristotle. When events paved their way to political 
power, the Abbassides did not forget their benefactors. The 
Nestorians, to the exclusion of almost all other Christians, rose 
to a prominent place at the court of Bagdad; and thus a focus 
was established for the scattered rays of Aristotelianism, which 
had been mingled with the general darkness of the Eastern 
world. Almansur, and his minister Kaled, commissioned the 
translation into Arabic of nearly all the great scientific works of 
Greece. It is uncertain whether these translations were made 
immediately from the Greek or through the Syriac; but the 
reputation of the chief translators, Honain and his son Isaac, 
has descended to later times. The seventh of the Abbassides, the 
Khalif Almamoun, founded the schools of Bagdad, of which we 
see the speedy results in the first Arabian philosopher Alkendi. 
It was thus that the Aristotelian philosophy reached the 
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Arabians: inherited from the later Alexandrians and the hete- 
rodox Christians of Syria, shaped by Oriental theories of creation, 
fused with a predestinarian theology, it was the only system 
which could speak to them with any authority ; it was all they 
knew and all they could conceive of philosophy. But there was 
an internal as well as an external cause for this: they were but 
infant thinkers, they had not passed through the first stage of 
growth towards intellectual manhood, and in the stunted dwarf- 
ishness of deferred birth they had a natural sympathy with the 
thoughts of the later Greeks, who were staggering in the imbe- 
cility of a second childhood. When Mahomet first preached to 
them, they had but little religion and less science ; they were a 
putrid whirlpool on the ocean of humanity, for ever turning 
round in the same intricacies of semi-barbarous life, and never 
rising to the consciousness of individuality. The one book which 
Mahomet had given them was the embodiment of all their reli- 
gion and all their thought ; and thus far the path was clear. For 
they found in Aristotle the exact complement of the Koran: so 
complete a compendium of knowledge that these two volumes— 
the writings of Aristotle and the writings of Mahomet—were to 
them an encyclopedia of all conceivable science, human and 
Divine. And the character of the Aristotelian philosophy, no 
less than its completeness, must have borne its part as a cause 
of its reception. For no one has ever yet equalled the Grand 
Vizier of Alexander, as the Arabians called him, in laying down 
the fundamental facts on which a nascent school of thought 
must be built, or in working up floating popular impressions 
into something like scientific consistency. On the one hand he 
can hardly be accused of depth, but on the other he can hardly 
be reproached with obscurity ; and scarcely any one could read 
a page of his writings without seeing some fact recorded which 
had fallen beneath his own observation, or some truth enun- 
ciated which was within his own apprehension. All these causes 
—internal and external— coming then into forcible conjunction, 
we can hardly wonder that the system of Aristotle, at least as it 
shone through the Neo-Platonic prism, became the law and 
substance of Arabian thought, the Quicungue vult of the phi- 
losophy of Islamism. 

And when once it had obtained this prestige, the maintenance 
of it was a natural and necessary result of the constitution of 
the Arabian mind. The sons of Ishmael resemble the sons of 
Isaac in the tenacity with which they cling to an old faith. As 
Hegel observes, ‘The particular determinate object which the 
individual embraces is grasped by him entirely, with the whole 
soul.’ There is an utter want of the sceptical element of human 
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nature. In fact, they are the national representation of that 
type of character which occurs so frequently even among the 
Teutonic races, which is the servant of a few dominant ideas, 
accepted as axiomatic truths, and elevated into necessary limits 
of human thought. 

But to return to historical facts. The schools of Almamoun 
continued to flourish, and about a century after the death of 
Alkendi, the first really important name occurs, that of the 
philosopher Alfarabi, whose works show a logical power similar 
in kind and equal in degree to that of any of the Latin school- 
men. He was first a professor at Bagdad; then, after becom- 
ing a Sufi, at Aleppo; and subsequently at Damascus, where he 
died in a.p. 950. Thirty years afterwards his great successor, 
Ibn Sina, more commonly known by his Latin name, Avicenna, 
was born at Assenna, near Bokhara. In every sense he was the 
Aristotle of the Arabs, and with him Arabian philosophy divides 
itself into two distinct periods, as clearly as the schoolmen 
divide at Albertus Magnus. His erudition was almost as vast 
as that of his Grecian prototype: he was equally familiar with 
the physical as with the mental science of his day; and, indeed, 
his fame may be said to rest as much on his medical as on his 
metaphysical treatises. Those who wish to gather some idea of his 
philosophical position will do so most satisfactorily by consulting 
his Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, published in 
the Venetian Edition of his Works, or the short De Logicd 
Poema in M. Schmiélders’s Documenta Philosophie Arabum. 
A few years subsequent to him is Algazzali, ‘the Imaum of the 
World,’ as he is called, the only other of the Oriental school- 
men who has become celebrated in the West. Born at Toos in 
A.D. 1058, he was soon called to one of the theological chairs at 
Bagdad, which he filled with an almost unparalleled éclat. But 
the Sufism towards which he tended would not allow him to 
continue long in a state of activity. He gave the best years of 
his life to contemplation and pilgrimage; but at last accepted 
an appointment at Nishapore, which he filled until his death in 
A.D. 1111. 

But the sun which was shining in the East had long been 
dawning upon the West, preparing for the ground which was 
ready for it a vigorous growth of thought and knowledge. At 
the beginning of the eighth century the Saracenic races had 
found a footing in European soil; and at the expiration of the 
first century of the Hegira the kingdom of the Khalifs embraced 
the whole of Spain. After the elevation of the Abbassides to the 
throne of the East, the last of the Ommaiades, Abderahman, 
dissolved the unity of the kingdom of the Prophet, and estab. 
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lished the independent throne of Cordova. When the storm of 
political contention had subsided into calm, the science which 
was gathering strength at Bagdad became wafted gradually 
westward. Arabia was still their mother country: the disrup- 
tion of political ties had not changed their unity of language 
and character: we must expect, therefore, a similar unity of 
philosophic apprehension. Historically we trace this in the 
gradual establishment of schools along the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean: every large town had its gymnasium or univer- 
sity, each with its subordinate schvle, or professorial ‘halls,’ of 
which at Alexandria, for example, there are said to have been 
twenty. (We may observe, in passing, that this appears to be 
the earliest approach to the modern university system ; offering, 
however, more analogy to that of Scotland than to that of Eng- 
land.)* At length this regular teaching of science by organized 
staffs of professors reached the shores of Spain. Its influence 
must for some time have been a silent one; for when the first 
and most famous of the Spanish universities—that of Cordova— 
was founded by Hakem ITI. about 960, we find an immediate 
cluster of distinguished names, and a fame at least sufficient to 
draw men like Gerbert to its lectures. No branch of either the 
‘trivium’ or the ‘quadrivium’ appears to have been neglected 
in it; and its reputation was equal to that of Paris or Oxford in 
the later days of scholasticism. But in the long lists of names 
with which that reputation was connected we can only find two 
whose celebrity has reached modern times,—Ibn Thofail, and his 
great pupil Ibn Roshd (Averroes). The latter is the most 
important, if not the greatest, of the Arabian Aristotelians. He 
made the last and best known of the Arabian translations of his 
master, which derives a singular interest from the fact that, 
although it was made in almost utter ignorance of Greek from 
an older version by Alsheigi, it formed the basis of the know- 
ledge of Aristotle which was possessed by the contemporaries of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. His system, compared with orthodox 
Islamism, may be called one of dogmatic Rationalism ; and this 
brought him into collision with the ecclesiastical authorities, by 
whom he was condemned to death, which he only escaped by an 
inglorious exile in Morocco, where he died a.p. 1198 or 1206. 
The other great Arabic universities of Spain were those of 
Granada, which rose into notice about the end of the eleventh 
century, Seville, Toledo, Murcia, Valencia, and Malaga; but 
the names of their great professors are so utterly unknown to 





* Those who are interested in the subject will find fuller details and further refer- 
ences in Middeldorph’s Commeatatio de Institutis literariis in Hispanid, que Arabes 
Auctores habuerunt: published at Gottingen in 1810. 
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fame, that it is as difficult to discover as it would be pedantic to 
produce them. 

Side by side with this philosophy of Islamism there was 
growing up, under the shadow of the Latin Church, a system 
strangely similar both in its origin and in its results. The 
causes which we have assigned for the spread of Aristotelianism 
among the Arabians were at work elsewhere; and the chief 
difference in the effects is, that the Arabians had grown with 
more rapid progress and into deeper truth. The disputes 
between Nominalists and Realists had lived and died in Sara- 
cenic schools, while as yet they were only mooted in France: 
the severance of Arabian Protestants from the Catholic Church 
of Islamism had taken place long before even Wycliffe’s birth: 
the controversies of Abelard and Bernard seem almost tran- 
scribed from the pages of Eastern thinkers: the Monachism, 
the Mysticism, and the Dogmatism of the West were only the 
Christian phases of the effects of a cramped philosophy, which 
had shown themselves with equal intensity among the disciples 
of the Prophet. And this may help to remind us that the 
history of thought, like the history of kingdoms, has its periods 
of growth and decadence, which fall under ascertainable psycho- 
logical laws. In the one case, as in the other, we can form 
historical analogies and make historical inductions. In the 
present instance, for example, we find the same moral and 
political causes—immensely various in circumstance and shape, 
but still psychologically the same—working in the East and in 
the West to abolish independence of thought, as they had 
abolished liberty of action: Orientalism and dogmatic Islamism 
in the one case, Feudalism and dogmatic Catholicism in the 
other, operated upon by the same crushing power of an appa- 
rently unassailable dialectic, resulted in the concurrent growth 
of Arabian and Latin Scholasticism, which gradually came into 
fusion, until the gigantic chain was fully forged which with 
greater or less intensity has bound the minds of the majority of 
men until the present day. 

If we look deeper, we shall find that there was more than an 
analogy between them: the material causes of Latin Aristote- 
lianism lay deep in the Latin character, but its occasional 
causes were undoubtedly the Arabs and Jews of Spain. The 
evidence for this is twofold: it has the support of probabilities 
as well as facts. The former depend on the intercourse which 
is known to have existed between the universities of Spain and 
those of Christian Europe. We have already mentioned the 
visit of Gerbert to Cordova at the end of the tenth century: 
like that of Adelard of Bath and others a few years later, his 
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visit was not a fruitless one. Alvaro of Cordova complains in 
the bitterest terms of the neglect of ‘Christian theology’ for 
Moorish literature; and Hugh of St. Victor, in a letter to the 
bishop of Seville, makes a similar reproach. And besides this, 
the Jews, who passed from one country to another for literary as 
well as commercial purposes, must have disseminated through- 
out Christendom the fame of the schools of the South. So that 
we can hardly imagine that at least the greater names of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—Avenzoar the physician, 
Avempace, and Averroes, with their Jewish disciples, Maimo- 
nides and Solomon Jarchi—were utterly unknown to the con- 
temporaries of Abelard. 

But if we look to the actual traces of Arabic influence in 
scholastic literature, and the historical facts which accompany 
them, the weight of evidence will place the question beyond 
doubt. The inquiry will thus resolve itself into that of the growth 
of Aristotelian knowledge from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
century.* This period comprehends the two great eras of 
Scholasticism: in the first, there was merely a knowledge of 
Aristotle’s method ; in the second, there was also a knowledge 
of his matter. In the former, his method was applied almost 
exclusively to theology ; in the latter, theology and philosophy 
began to take up distinct positions. After the decline of letters 
at the death of Charlemagne, nearly all that was known of Aris- 
totle consisted of Boéthius’s Commentaries on the Organon, 
and a few meagre abridgments made by the Latins of the 
declining empire, Isidorus Hispalensis and Martianus Capella; 
or, according to some, by the English Bede. And from that 
time to the close of the eleventh century, no progress whatever 
is apparent in Aristotelian knowledge. The Organon alone 
appears to have been in the hands of the contemporaries of St. 
Anselm ; and in what remains to us of Abelard’s works, we can 
find no certain evidence of anything more. Perhaps not even 
the knowledge of this was universal ; for Radevic, in his account 
of Otho of Freisingen, says, ‘Philosophicorum et Aristotelicorum 
librorum subtilitatem in topicis, analyticis, atque elenchis fere 
primus nostris finibus apportaverit. John of Salisbury ana- 
lyses, and that very fairly, nearly all the treatises of the 
Organon, but apparently without having more than some 





* We must acknowledge once for all, what we cannot acknowledge in detail, our 
yery great obligations to M. Jourdain’s exceedingly valuable essay,—Recherches 
Critiques sur l’Age et UOrigine des Traductions Latines d’ Aristote,—a Mémoire 
couronné by the French Academy in 1817, which ‘has since been re-edited with great 
ability by the author’s son, M. Charles Jourdain, who has also followed in his father’s 
steps by a recent successful essay upon St. Thomas Aquinas, 
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Latin translation of them:* and the inference that it was on 
these that Aristotle’s fame up to that period rested, is favoured 
by the mention of him in a poem by Alain de Lille, where he is 
merely introduced between Porphyry and Zeno as one of the 
masters of dialectic.t The minor physical works seem to have been 
introduced next in order; and at the very time when Aristotle’s 
method was permeating all theology, these treatises were con- 
founded with the whole of his writings, and caused his prohi- 
bition for heterodoxy, not only by the Council of Paris, in 1210, 
but also by a papal bull in 1230. Herewith this partial know- 
ledge of him ceases; and it is precisely at this point that we 
find a series of translations from the Arabic, which must cer- 
tainly be regarded as the efficient causes of the change. The 
first of these translations had been made at the close of the pre- 
ceding century, under the auspices of Raymond, archbishop of 
Toledo: the De Animd, Metaphysics, and De Calo, with the 
Commentaries of Avicenna, and some original works of Algaz- 
zali, appear to have been first translated from Arabic into 
Spanish by a distinguished Jew, John Avendeath, (Johannes 
Hispalensis,) and from Spanish into Latin by Domingo Gondi- 
salvi. The next great translation was made in the first decade of 
the thirteenth century by Michael Scot, who spent many years 
at Toledo, and took to the court of Frederick II. the versions 
which he had superintended or made: the best known are those 
of the physical works and the De Animd. Another translation 
was brought out under the immediate sanction of Frederick IT. 
himself: a famous letter is still preserved which accompanied 
his presentation of a copy to the students of Bonn, about a.p. 
1230. But the translation which finally elenched the impetus 
thus given to Aristotelian learning, was that of Albertus 
Magnus, published before a.p. 1250, the Arabic origin of which 
is shown not merely by the continual adherence to Arabic para- 
phrases, but by the Arabic words introduced, the Arabic ortho- 
graphy of proper names, and the frequent reference to the Arabic 
translations. It is remarkable, that at the same time some 
Greek MSS. appear to have reached Western Europe, which 
furnished the schoolmen with the means for another and still 
more correct version, made, if not under the superintendence, 
at least at the suggestion of Thomas Aquinas.{ The point, 
however, which most deserves attention is not whether Greek 





* We cannot ascribe any great knowledge of Greek to one who derives the title of 
Aristotle’s "AvaAurixd from ava and Aegis. See Hallam, Literature of Europe, vol. i., 
p- 93, note D. 

+ The passage is given at length in Jourdain’s essay, p. 313. 

t See his Life, by William of Thou, in the ‘eta Sanctorum, vii. Marti, c. iv. 
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copies of Aristotle existed ;—there can be little doubt, that when 
Aristotle was once known as anything more than a dialectician, 
Greek copies were sought, and the Greek commentators, Psellus 
and Eustratius, consulted ;—but whether the mode of study- 
ing and interpreting him was not precisely that of Avicenna 
and Averroes. The numerous commentaries published soon 
after the version of Albertus Magnus,—such as those of Robert 
of Lincoln, and Alexander of Hales, and above all that of 
Bonaventura on Peter Lombard,—show very clearly that whether 
the textual knowledge of Aristotle was possessed by them or no, 
the understanding of him was that which had become traditional 
among the Alexandrians, and which had grown into a kind of 
dogmatic theology among the Arabians. Henceforth Scholas- 
ticism changes its character ; it is no longer a mere quibbling 
dialecticism ; it is in all its phases and in all its schools the 
medizeval resurrection of Aristotelianism. Before the close of 
that very century, the Stagirite had become without a rival 
il maestro di color che sanno ; and not in philosophy alone, but in 
art and politics, this was the beginning of a new life. As 
Lamennais well observes of Italy,* La renaissance date pour elle, 
au Midi, du régne de Frederic II.; au Nord, de la ligue Lom- 
barde. For the time the results of the movement were such as 
the world had never seen surpassed: Dante and Giotto are 
among its first fruits: the overthrow of feudalism was its ulti- 
mate consequence in politics, the overthrow of Catholicism in 
religion. But in nearly all points, and above all in philosophy, 
there was a long temporary reaction; the progress was not 
immediate ; there intervened three centuries of labyrinthine 
wanderings in the dark vaults which should have been only a 
passage to daylight; three centuries of mental degradation 
which men cannot and will not even now throw off, and which is 
the terrible exaggeration of the inherent narrow-sightedness of 
human nature, 

Such is the great historical catena which connects the schools 
of Christendom with those of Greece. The torch was taken 
from the hands of the Alexandrians by a few surviving Greeks 
and a few scattered Nestorians ; the fierce whirlwinds of political 
commotion made it flicker to and fro, until it could scarcely be 
distinguished. The consolidation of the power of the Khalifate 
enabled it again to burn up with a clear and steady light; it 
was carried gradually westward, until, in the twelfth century, it 
shone more brightly than ever in the universities of Spain. 
Little by little Christian theologians kindled their lamps from 
it, and trimmed them well; until, in the days of St. Thomas 





* Introduction to translation of Dante, p. xi. 
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Aquinas, the Arabians tacitly gave up their charge, and com- 
mitted the conservation of philosophy to the nations of Western 
Europe. 

We now pass from the historical to the critical point of view. 
Hitherto we have referred only to that great school which is 
important as a link in the history of philosophy, and for its 
immediate influence on the schoolmen. The more numerous 
sections of Arabian philosophers remain yet to be considered ; 
and an examination of the leading points of their systems will 
be equally valuable with the previous inquiry, not so much for 
the actual results at which they arrived, as for the analogies 
which they offer. That is to say, the use of such an examina- 
tion is not historical, but psychological. It shows us that the 
theories which most commonly pass for individual aberrations 
of thought are necessary developments of the human mind. 
The inherent defects of our modes of thinking, the tendency to 
stop short of the end, the want of width of view, have in every 
country an outward existence in philosophical sects, as well as a 
subjective existence in thinkers. For instance, one of the most 
common faults of incipient thinkers is an indulgence in partial 
views and superficial conceptions, which deceive the mind by 
their apparent comprehensiveness. This narrowness of thought, 
claiming for itself all the rights of the deepest philosophy, in 
some cases becomes stereotyped and fixed ; it finds an outward 
expression, and attracts to itself other minds of similar ten- 
dencies. The unthinking portion of mankind, who cannot judge 
between real and apparent depth of thought, are deceived by the 
show; the cohesion of kindred minds forms a sect, or dogmatic 
school, and a hard battle has to be fought in the presence of the 
world for the very groundwork of philosophy. In Plato’s time, 
these superficial thinkers were called ‘Sophists;’ and the 
name has since continued to designate the class. When philo- 
sophy arose in Arabia, the same tendency of human nature 
manifested itself there. In the Middle Ages there were 
Sophists again. In modern times they are in greater numbers 
than ever. Similarly, there is in human nature a tendency to 
scepticism. In its place in the mind, in its due relation to all our 
other faculties, this tendency to doubt is not unhealthy; for, by 
its continual aid, we are led to question and cast off every wrong 
or imperfect thought; but, in its exaggeration, scepticism is one 
of the worst of mental diseases, upturning subjective faith in all 
things, and leading men’s souls into the dark void of utter 
unbelief, where there is nothing to cling to, and nothing to 
hope for. But this distortion of the sceptical element of human 
nature, when it takes a man wholly and makes all his thinkings 
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run in this single channel, prompts those who feel it to cluster 
together and give their system an outward expression. Thus 
the Sceptics existed not only in Greece and Rome; not only 
under another name are they existing still; but they are to be 
found, necessarily, among the philosophers of Arabia. In fact 
there is not one of the many schools of Greece which has not 
reproduced itself continually since, and of which every thinker 
has not the elements and every country the evidence. 

We have said already that the most interesting and important 
of the Arabian schools is that which was the simple expression 
of Alexandrian Aristotelianism, the school of Avicenna and 
Averroes; or, as the Arabians themselves called it par ex- 
cellence, that of the ‘ philosophers.’ In no material point did 
they differ from their master, and, therefore, an exposition of 
their doctrines would be useless to those who know anything of 
the history of philosophy; but, before the strict study of the 
text of Aristotle, which was introduced by Avicenna, a large 
amount of traditional Neo-Platonism was incorporated with the 
body of traditional Aristotelianism, so as to take them some- 
times far astray from their master’s track. Take, for example, 
the ingrafting of the Neo-Platonic trinity in Alfarabi’s Fontes 
Questionum, (Schmilders’s Documenta Philosophie Arabum,) of 
which the following is the substance :—‘ There are two kinds 
of being: that which possibly exists, and that which neces- 
sarily exists. This involves a necessary ens primum, or 
original being: which is extensionless, formless, without 
efficient or final cause, and therefore incorporeal; it can 
have no need of matter, and, therefore, is exempt from the 
attributes of matter; it is changeless and passionless; it is 
out of the categories guot, and quando, and udi; it is abso- 
lutely wise and absolutely good. All other being is a portion 
of it, and a gradation of it; emanating from it simply by its 
will and knowledge of itself. The immediate and primary 
emanation is the first intellect, which is numerically one, and 
yet, by its accidents, manifests plurality. From this, again, 
proceeds the second intellect; and these two intellects are the 
parents of two worlds; the one of reality, and the other of 
appearance ; the former intellectual, and the latter sensible. 
The former is perfect in form, and perfect in extension ; the one 
constituting its life, (anima mundi,) and the other its matter ; 
(corpus mundi;) the one coming from cognizance which the 
first intellect has of itself, the other from its cognizance of neces- 
sity. The inferior world is similar in constitution and origin. 
Nature is the principle of motion, and time the chain of motion 
which binds things together (motus quo singula res copulantur). 
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But we must pass now to the schools, deriving our account 
chiefly from the excellent work of M. Schmélders, Essai sur les 
Ecoles Philosophiques chez les Arabes, which consists primarily 
of the translation of a work of Algazzali, on the phases of his 
own philosophical life, from Sophism to Sufism ; and, secondly, 
of a valuable sketch of the chief sects by M. Schmélders him- 
self, gathered from unpublished MSS. in the Bibliotheque 
Impériale at Paris. 

The Motakhallims are, for many reasons, the most important 
of these schools ; but chiefly for the exact analogy which they 
offer to the earlier schoolmen and the dogmatic theologians of 
the Romish Church. Their name itself stamps their creed. 
Their opponents, Moses Maimonides, and other Jews of the 
school of Averroes, loosely translated it into Hebrew by Medab- 
berim, i. e., ‘ Dialecticians ;? whereas its proper signification is 
that of ‘ Teachers of the Doctrine,’ i. e., the revealed doctrine of 
the Koran. Like St. Anselm of Canterbury, and St. Peter 
Damiani, they had theology for their subject-matter, and dia- 
lectic for their instrument. Truth being beyond possibility of 
doubt, their business was only to find reasons for it ;—Fides 
querens intellectum ;—and if we abstract the distinctive Christi- 
anity from the one, and the distinctive Islamism from the other, 
we shall find the results almost exactly the same. The ‘ philo- 
sophers ’ had considered rational and revealed truth as possibly 
concurrent, but not coincident. The Motakhallims thought it 
necessary, like the first apologists for Christianity, to show that 
the Koran was a summa totius philosophie, as well as a summa 
totius theologie; and thus they ‘Mahommedanized’ Aristotle, 
as Origen had Christianized Plato. As mere theologians they 
arose soon after the prophet’s death; but when philosophy 
gradually came in, and especially when the Motazelites, or 
‘Dissenters,’ separated themselves from the Catholic Church of 
Islamism, they borrowed the weapons of their adversaries, and 
gave their theology a strictly dialectical aspect. We shall take 
them chiefly as they existed in the twelfth century, following, as 
we have already hinted, in the track of M. Schmdlders.* 

The classification of sciences which they adopted embraced, 
in its first division, the sciences of ‘ variable’ things,—ontology, 
physics, and psychology ; its second consisted of the science of 
natural religion, the mparn girocodia of Aristotle; its third 
was the science of revealed religion, our own theology. Subor- 
dinate and common to all these was the method of science, or 
logic, which was in substance that of Aristotle, although one or 





* Essai, §c., pp. 139-190. 
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two points are interesting as marking an epoch in the growth of 
the changes which its later exponents have made in it. They 
assigned three sources to knowledge,— intuition, reasoning, and 
revelation, corresponding to the division of the sciences: of 
these the first was the most fallible, and the last the most cer- 
tain. ‘ Both intuitions and reasonings may be @ priori, or 
a posteriori, i. e., immediate and innate, or acquired and derived. 
An example of the former is the logical principle of contradic- 
tion; of the latter, the utility of virtue. The former are clear 
and certain; and, therefore, constitute an infallible test for 
notions and judgments which are derived and @ posteriori. 
Derived notions are either perceptions or conceptions, 7. e., 
individual phenomena or general notions. That these latter 
exist in the mind is evident; but have they an existence out of 
the mind? ‘This is a question for metaphysic, not for logic ; the 
proper business of logic is to test derived by innate knowledge, 
(or, in modern language, the matter of thought by its laws,) and 
to investigate the means by which this knowledge can be ex- 
tended (in other words, it is a science of formal truth and of 
inference). These means are shown to be definition and 
demonstration ; the former dealing with conceptions, (and, there- 
fore, being analytical,) the latter with judgments, (and, there- 
fore, being synthetical.) 

This is the gate by which we pass to the temple of philo- 
sophy ; the postulate which is necessary to the solution of its 
first problems. Philosophy is the answer te the inquiry, What 
is ‘known?’ The ‘ known’ may be defined at the outset as the 
subject-matter of the understanding, and as divisible into two 
parts, the real and the non-real. Hereupon hangs the great 
problem, What is ‘real,’ and what is ‘non-real?’ To the mind 
itself, the ‘ real’ consists in general notions. Is this true, also, 
of the external world? Are the phenomena, which are acci- 
dental to the mind, accidents or essences in rerum naturd? 
This was the controversy which began between the Mota- 
khallims and the Motazelites, and which has never rested since. 
Both parties divided the non-real into the impossible and the 
possible; but what is the possible non-real? The Motakhallims 
said that it is a pure negation (the —a of Algebra). The 
greater part of the Motazelites said that it is that which has an 
unreal existence. The former were Nominalists; and, there- 
fore, holding that all phenomena are real, maintained that what 
is non-real is devoid of existence. The latter were Realists; 
and, therefore, holding that only general notions are real, 
maintained that phenomena (i. e., the objects of perception) 
constituted the class of possible non-real,—possible, because 
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actually existing, but non-real, because sensible. This is the 
shape which the Realist controversy assumed in the first great 
cycle of its existence. We can only state, not discuss it. Most 
of the Motakhallims settled the difficulty by giving to each 
thing a special essence, (the scholastic differentia from another 
point of view,) and common attributes (the constituents of the 
scholastic genus). 

The Motakhallims, dividing the real as they had divided the 
non-real, distinguished the necessary, i. e., that which must be, 
from the possible or dependent, i. e., that which may be. The 
former is, in modern phraseology, the absolute ; and consists 
only of one Being, who is regarded, in the first class of the 
sciences, (metaphysic proper,) as the Unconditioned; in the 
second class, (natural theology,) as the God of nature; in the 
third class, (theology proper,) as the God of revelation. Possible 
beings, on the other hand, being relative, imply a cause ; which 
notion of causality is an @ priori intuition. They are divisible 
into substances and attributes, according as they are, or are not, 
the subjects of inherence. Sudstances consist either of bodies, 
or of simple substances, according as they are, or are not, divi- 
sible ; and bodies are either simple or compounded. Simple 
bodies are those which are formed of similar particles; (as, in 
modern chemistry, those which are formed by the attraction of 
cohesion ;) compounded bodies are those of which the several 
parts are dissimilar. With regard to the former, it is a disputed 
question whether the particles are finite or infinite in divisibility, 
the greater part of the Motakhallims maintaining their finity. 
In most minor metaphysical questions they were at decided 
variance with the ‘philosophers,’ rejecting, for instance, the 
distinction between the matter and form of a body, and substi- 
tuting that of essence and accidents ; and, above all, contending 
for the non-eternity of matter. The arguments on this latter 
point show the Arabic use of the dilemma. If matter existed in 
eternity, before time, it existed either in motion or at rest. 
Suppose it to have been in motion: but motion implies rela- 
tivity of either place or time, both of which are incompatible with 
eternity. Suppose it to have been at rest: then motion must 
either have been communicated to matter, or not. If it was 
not, the hypothesis falls at once, because it is evident that 
matter has received motion. If the other alternative is taken, 
then, before motion could be communicated to matter, it must 
have existed ; but the first part of the argument has shown that 
motion could not have existed. Q. E. D. 

Simple bodies are either elementary bodies or spiritual bodies : 
the former being atoms, or globules, of fire, (the most spiritual, 
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because the most volatile of the elements,) air, water, and earth. 
The latter are subdivided into three classes, according as they 
influence, govern, or in no way affect bodies. The first class 
consists of the ten intelligences,—the beings nearest God, suc- 
cessive emanations from Him, governing the spheres in their 
order, and producing (like the First Intellect of the ‘ philoso- 
phers’) the vivifying ‘souls of the spheres.’ The second class 
consists of these ‘ souls of the spheres,’ or celestial angels, and of 
the ‘spheres of the earth,’ or terrestial angels. The third class 
consists of the cherubim, whose nature is essentially good; of 
the devils, whose nature is essentially evil; and of the genii, 
whose nature is capable of both good and evil. The souls of 
men belong to the second class, and are necessarily immaterial : 
the proof which they adduce for this is important, viz., that 
consciousness is indivisible, and therefore incorporeal. It is not 
anterior in existence to the body, but yet it is independent of the 
bedy: it is merely in union with it through the medium of the 
vital powers, to which it transmits its faculties for the purpose 
of exercising them by the body’s aid. These faculties are either 
sensitive or active: the sensitive faculties are either internal or 
external : the latter consist of the five senses ; the former consist 
of, 1. Common sense or perception (exactly corresponding to 
that of the modern Scottish school); 2. The representative 
faculty ; 3. Imagination; 4. Memory; 5. The reproductive 
faculty, which is called ‘reflection,’ when guided by reason ; 
‘fancy,’ when guided by imagination. The active faculties are 
either simply physical or partly dependent on our will; the 
latter being those of appetite, anger, and motion of the limbs. 
But beyond all these the soul has powers of its own which never 
come down into contact with the body, and by these it is that it 
has the power of contemplation and the knowledge of the 
infinite. 

We now come to attributes, or accidents, which are of two 
kinds, one belonging exclusively to animate substances, the 
other also to those which are inanimate. The latter consist of 
such things as heat, cold, colour, and especially apparition, i. e., 
motion, rest, union, and disjunction: the former comprehend 
life and death, which are properties of the body; science and 
ignorance, which are properties of the soul. Science has three 
grades: if it depends on external authority, it is called imme- 
diate ; if it depends on the internal or external senses, it is 
called evident ; if it depends on reasoning, it is called specu- 
lative. The two imperfect forms of science are doubt and 
opinion: the former arising when, after an examination of a 
question, neither the thesis nor the antithesis preponderates ; 
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the latter being the subjective preference of one or the other. 
The attribute of the soul, by which the materials of science are 
received, is intelligence, constituting the ‘ understanding’ of 
the Kantian philosophy, but having a more practical tendency. 
The active properties of the soul are power and weakness, desire 
and aversion: but desire is the Aristotelian BovAnots, not the 
modern faculty of will, and includes under it all the phases of 
love. 

It may be useful to state the doctrines which this school 
maintained on the subject of the categories, since they show 
very clearly that the boasted discoveries of modern nominalists 
are only the revival of a long-neglected hypothesis. They 
divided the domain of sensible knowledge, as we have just seen, 
into substances and accidents: the latter being, 1. Relative; 2. 
Non-relative. Relative accidents are divisible into seven cate- 
gories:—1. Where; 2. When; 3. Relation; 4. Possession; 5. 
Action; 6. Passion; 7. Situation. Non-relative accidents are 
divisible into the categories of guantity and quality ; the cate- 
gory of quantity being subdivided into conéinuous quantity, (space 
and time,) and discrete quantity (number) ; and the category of 
quality being subdivided into, 1. Qualities of bodies ; 2. Qualities 
of the soul; 3. Qualities of physical capacity; 4. Qualities of 
quantities (e. g., unity). All these the Motakhallims maintained 
to be merely mental abstractions, a logical and not a real clas- 
sification : and as the category of quantity includes both space 
and time, it is obvious that space and time are as unreal as the 
rest ; time, for instance, being defined as ‘the connexion of a 
fact of our imagination with a known fact, which is necessary to 
giving definiteness to that fact when we wish to represent it to 
ourselves or to others :’ a definition vague enough, but having 
an important germ of truth. 

This is the sum of the metaphysic of the Motakhallims. 

The Motazelites constitute the school which is next in import- 
ance to the dogmatic theologians, because they are, as their name 
itself signifies, the ‘ Dissenters’ of Islamism. They arose in the 
first century of the Hegira, as a strictly theological party, 
defending the doctrine of divine predestination. This doctrine 
was held with various modifications, some maintaining that both 
good and evil were predestinated ; others, that not only was this 
the case, but that man has no kind of choice in his actions ; 
others added, that therefore actions were useless, faith alone 
being necessary for salvation. But all these phases of fatalism 
were rejected by the real founder of the Motazelites, Wacil of 
Bassora, who insisted upon human responsibility, and, though 
holding justification by faith, held also the necessity of works. 
VOL. XI, NO. XXI. F 
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Nearly all his doctrines on this point are coincident with those 
of Luther, to whom he bears in all respects a most singular 
analogy; and his followers, alike in their history and their 
creeds, are, mutatis mutandis, the complete parallel of the Pro- 
testant Churches of Christianity. It is somewhat remarkable, 
too, that the principle of which Protestantism is often said to be 
the vindication,—the assertion of the rights of conscience, and 
the consequent priority of reason to revelation,—was as clearly 
enunciated in this Arabian school as by the stoutest of its 
modern defenders. In a strictly philosophical point of view, 
they deserve considerable attention for the way in which they 
started and conducted the great Arabian controversies on Ideal- 
ism. We have sufficiently stated the controversy already, and 
we shall not recur to it; but it must be added, that the two 
great Motazelite universities—that of Bagdad and that of Bas- 
sora—were quite at variance with each other in the parts which 
they respectively took. The Motazelites of Bagdad were con- 
ceptualists, maintaining that the ‘possible non-real’ is that 
which does not now exist actually, but only potentially, i. e., 
that which God may cause to exist by investing with essentiality. 
Those of Bassora, on the other hand, were for the most part 
ultra-realists, maintaining that the ‘ possible non-real’ is in fact 
the world of sensible phenomena ; i. e., they assumed that the 
‘real’ is coincident with the physical, and therefore necessarily 
denied the attribute of reality to that which cannot have a sub- 
jective as well as an objective existence. 

These three schools, the philosophers, the Motakhallims, and 
the Motazelites, comprehend all that is really important in Ara- 
bian theology ; but, to complete our plan, we must now pass to 
some of the minor schools, all of which, even more than the 
two preceding ones, were, properly speaking, rather theological 
than philosophical. First of all are the Sophists, of whom we 
need not say more than that their most prominent doctrines are 
the misconceptions of Heracleitus, which we find in the mouth 
of Protagoras in Plato’s Thea@tetus,—the non-certainty of know- 
ledge and the consequent universality of ‘opinion.’ Next to 
these, we may rank the Somanites or Sceptics, with whom, as in 
Greece, the Sophists had much common ground. Their funda- 
mental maxim asserted the absolute impossibility of any specu- 
lative science whatever, and the reasons which they alleged for 
this have often since been revived. Firstly, they said, if science 
were possible there would be no more controversy between 
metaphysicians than there is between mathematicians ; secondly, 
the method of science being syllogistic, and the syllogism pro- 
ceeding from known premises, we are thus limited at the outset 
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of speculation to that which we know already ; lastly, the mind 
cannot fully embrace two propositions at once, and therefore the 
syllogism is really impossible as a method df inference. The 
theological results of Scepticism appear to have been the denial 
of the existence of a revelation and thence of a future state :— 
another proof of the close relation between true philosophy and 
true theology, and of the natural termination of sensationalism 
in ‘ positivism,’ the denial of mystery in the denial of God. 
Other schools, for instance, the Jsmailites, were sceptical to a 
much more limited extent, and on much more reasonable 
grounds. They rested the impossibility of metaphysic on the 
limitation of human conceptions. We can never, they said, (like 
a school which has gathered some strength in modern times,) go 
beyond our conceptions: but all our conceptions are finite: 
therefore also our knowledge. 

The systems into which philosophy shaped itself at its first 
arising in Greece, especially the Ionic schools, seem to have 
reproduced themselves exactly in the similar state of thought 
which existed in Arabia. The Dahrites, or Fatalists, built 
chiefly on the notion of necessity, which is so prominent in 
Heracleitus and Empedocles; making the world and all its 
accidents the fruits of an universal and inexorable law. The 
Naturalists made philosophy to consist in the knowledge of the 
material world, either denying or ignoring supersensuous exist- 
ence, and therefore supersensuous science; while a crowd of 
similar sects brought Materialism to bear upon theology, espe- 
cially upon the nature of the existence of God, as to whether He 
exists in the world or out of the world, and whether His nature 
is not in some sense material. 

But a school of more interest was that of the Hernaniées, which 
revived the spirit and many of the distinguishing doctrines of 
Sabeism. They re-appeared again in some of the medizeval alche- 
mists, at least in the form under which the alchemists conveyed 
their doctrines to the uninitiated. They had a theory of strange 
and fanciful beauty, which made man physically the offspring of 
the pure elements and the heavenly bodies who rule the world ; the 
latter being the fathers, or givers of form, impressing themselves 
upon matter, and so reprodtcing in man the image of God. 
They adopted the Eastern theory of cycles, the birth of the world 
from nothing, and its return to the same, after traversing the 
perimeter of thirty thousand years. They made evil to be simply 
the result of unpropitious stars and impure elements, the falling 
short of God’s plan of creation, as good is the fulfilment and 
accomplishment of it. They carried the Gnostic arguments on 
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eternity to their legitimate result by making five eternal things: 
God, the soul, matter, space, and time. The soul is eternal and 
primitive, they said, because all things born in time participate 
of matter; time and space, because the supposition of their non- 
existence is a contradiction in terms. The fundamental diffi- 
culty of cosmology was evaded by the supposition that creation 
was a mistake, a momentary act of forgetfulness on the part 
of the eternal soul, caused by its becoming suddenly conscious of 
matter and desirous of tasting material pleasures, so that it left 
its original abode, and, being fused with matter in a kind of 
chemical union, was unable to return. Knowledge, they said, is 
the only path by which it can be restored to its fatherland ; 
and, above all, the knowledge which aspires after the spiritual 
world, and tends to separate it from all communion with the 
flesh. 

The two sects which remain for notice are, even more than 
the preceding, religious, not philosophical communities. The 
first of them is known by several names, especially by that of 
Batinites or Allegorizers, and probably derived the outward 
shape of most of its metaphysics from the Jewish schools of 
Alexandria. Their God was the highest isroctacis of the Neo- 
Platonists ; one of whom not even existence was to be predicated, 
that He might be conceived to be wholly free from human limita- 
tions. Their cosmology was mainly that which runs through 
the rest of the Arabian schools, and which finds its most com- 
plete expression in Plotinus ; the distinguishing characteristic of 
that of the Batinites being the microcosmic nature of man. This 
latter led to their most prominent doctrine: ‘ As the higher world 
(that of intellectual existence) has its universal intelligence and 
universal soul, so in the sensible world it is necessary that there 
should be an intelligence and a soul, each at once universal and 
individualized. This individualization of the world’s universal 
intelligence is the Prophet; of the universal soul, the Imaum. 
Individual souls are directed in this lower world by the Prophet 
and the Imaum, as the spheres are directed in the higher world 
by the movement of the universal intelligence and universal soul 
themselves. The direction of the Prophet and the Imaum is as 
indispensable to the perfection of the individual soul, as the 
direction of the universal intelligence and soul to the heavenly 
spheres. The soul will be perfect when it is united to this intelli- 
gence, which will take place at the resurrection; and then also 
the things which are formed from the union of the spheres and 
the elements will be decomposed, the earth will vanish away, all 
these partial good things will be re-united to the universal soul, 
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all partial bad things to Satan, and thenceforth there will be 
infinite and eternal perfection.’* But the correspondence between 
the two worlds was not confined to these great points alone ; all 
the world was an allegory; there was no fact or thing in the 
world of sense which had not its correspondence in the world of 
spirits. But this world of spirits was realized and expressed in 
the Koran; so that every sentence and idea of the Koran had 
its correspondence in outward facts, and every word and letter 
its correspondence in sensible bodies. Thence followed a syn- 
thesis of Jewish Cabbalism with traditional Pythagorism; the 
laws of the numbers of the letters of the Koran were the laws of 
the mysteries of the world. And from the other part of their 
creed flowed the implicit faith in a spiritual Director, who was 
the sole depositary of the truth even of the Koran, and in whose 
infallible words they were content to merge their individual 
intelligence as well as their individual freedom. 

Last of all we come to Sufism, the phase of Oriental mysticism 
which has attracted most attention in the West. It is probably, 
as M. Schmélders remarks, rather a rule of life than a system of 
doctrine, a monastic order rather than a philosophy. It is the 
way towards ‘the blessed life,’ the attempt at the earthly 
realization of the Bios Sewpnrixds. Of course, like all other 
schools, its real origin is to be found in the exaggeration of the 
mystical tendencies which exist in most men’s minds; but the 
particular outward form of the development of these tendencies 
in Arabia can be clearly traced to the influence of the Neo- 
Platonists and the Brahmins. The school of Plotinus, which 
probably occasioned Christian monachism, and certainly fashioned 
the thoughts of St. Dionysius Areopagita and St. Bernard, was 
aided in Persia by the inherent bent of Islamism and the pre- 
existing relics of Magism. And thus the dream alike of the 
Aristotelian and the Platonist was transmuted from a shadowy 
cloud-land into an organized actuality. The end of all things 
was its realization, and this realization consisted in the losing of 
self in God, which again was accomplished by ecstasy, or the 
utter abnegation of consciousness in the fulness of perfect know- 
ledge. The cosmology of the Sufis differed only in minor detail 
from the orthodox Neo-Platonism which no Arabian philosopher 
seems to have entirely disavowed; but the metaphysic of their 
cosmology was peculiar to themselves. The world was to them 
the reflex of God’s thoughts upon Himself; the sight which 
He has of Himself in the non-existent. But the very comprehen- 
sion of most of their theories requires the very ecstasy of which 





* Schmélders, p. 203. 
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they speak ; and we can only point them out to those who can 
view them in the broad ground of universal mysticism. 


Cui bono ?-—it will perhaps be said, as this list of Arabian 
schools is closed: and we are ready with an answer. Apart 
from their merely scientific value, there are two-chief sources of 
interest. In the first place, as we have pointed out before, the 
history of philosophy is cyclical: in every country it begins and 
ends with analogous laws of birth and growth: so that the 
philosophy of every country may be supposed to have an analogy 
with our own. But in the case of Arabian thought there is 
more than analogy of law: there is almost an exact parallel in 
subject-matter. Especially in philosophical theology : scarcely 
any system has arisen in Christendom which had not a similar 
existence long ago in the Eastern or Western Khalifate. ‘There 
is nothing new under the sun.’ Even schemes of metaphysic 
have, for the most part, only the freshness of flowers: they are 
horn out of a decay to which they will return, and from which 
they will be born again. The knowledge of this will be of the 
greatest service in dealing with the shallow theological theories 
which at present prevail. They must be treated as mere repro- 
ductions,—borrowed, although perhaps not with any conscious 
plagiarism, from forgotten thinkers. This does not go to prove 
their absolute falsity: it merely destroys their pretensions to 
universality and originality. They are all partial; they are all 
exaggerations of different truths: their basis is right in itself, 
but not right out of due relation. And the most successful way 
of meeting them is to strip them of their Christian phraseology, 
reducing them as far as possible to an algebraical form, and 
then to show their analogies in other cycles of thought,— 
for instance, in that of Arabia. In this way a far clearer idea is 
gained of their causes and nature: we are not misled by seeming 
orthodoxy of expression or ambiguity of language: and, more- 
over, their ancient opponents give the truest grounds for their 
argumentative refutation. This is the method of analogy; 
which to the philosophical student becomes ultimately the 
method of induction, and passes from the evolution of the 
phases of error in communities to those of the human mind. 

In the next place, however far this analogy be carried, there 
can be no doubt of the historical influence which these schools 
of Arabia have had upon succeeding thought, even to our own 
times. They acted upon the schoolmen, and the schoolmen 
linger amongst us still. They made the schoolmen Aristotelians, 
and Aristotelianism is now almost part of our creed. It is 
mingled with our language and literature, until the denial of it 
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seems like the denial of an axiom. Even theological controver- 
sies are often only the remnants of those quibbles of philosophy 
which the school of Thomas Aquinas borrowed from Averroes. 
The sacramental controversy, for example, has often been no- 
thing more than a discussion of the question of ‘substance 
and accidents’ which divided the Catholics and Protestants of 
Arabia: and one of the most difficult of theological tasks is to 
disentangle the true point at issue from the mass of Aristotelian 
phraseology which encrusts it. The history of theological termi- 
nology remains yet to be written ; but few works could do more 
to further the progress of apostolical Christianity than one which 
would clear away the tangled thicket of words and phrases which 
besets us on every side; which would show the origin and real 
meaning of the terms about which we contend; and which 
would leave controversialists no room for doubting that many of 
the great points of their controversy spring not from the Scrip- 
tures, but from Aristotelian and Arabian forms of thought. 


Art. III.—On some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries, 
being the Substance of two Papers read before the Philological 
Society, November 5th, and November 19th, 1857. By 
Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: John W. Parker and Son. 1857. 


Nor quite a century has passed since Goldsmith, in his 
amusing reverie, saw ejected from the Fame Machine the parcel 
of folios which the ‘ very grave personage’ who had lifted them 
into the seat, esteemed ‘something valuable to pay for coach 
hire.’ The inquisitorial coachman rejected the dictionary with 
scorn, declaring that he had driven his coach to the Temple of 
Fame, man and boy, these two thousand years, and did not 
remember to have carried but one dictionary during the whole 
time ; though he gladly gave that admittance to the author of 
the Rambler which he refused to the compiler of Johnson’s 
Dictionary. The contempt thus playfully implied cannot much 
surprise us. In an age in which men looked down upon the 
historian as a mere annalist or chronicler, when Johnson himself 
declared all history to be ‘no better than an almanack, a mere 
chronological series of remarkable events,’ and committed him- 
self to the hardy assertion that ‘ great abilities are not requisite 
for an historian, for, in historical composition, all the great 
powers of the human mind are quiescent ;’ it is no wonder that 
the lexicographer should be considered as a mere cataloguer of 
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words, an inferior animal of the index-making kind, a harmless 
drudge, whose work was at best that of the ‘miner and the 
pioneer.’ 

But times have altered, and the popular estimate of literary 
labour has undergone a great revolution. We now deem a 
peerage or a baronetcy no unfit reward for the historian, and 
have learnt to look on lexicography as an art demanding far 
higher qualifications and attainments than are to be found in 
the booksellers’ hack. The pamphlet whose title we have given 
above, and the history of its production, both indicate the 
change to which we refer. 

Dr. Trench, like most of those who have diligently considered 
the subject, finds that a really good English dictionary is still a 
desideratum in our literature ; and he justly regards the present 
as an opportune moment for proffering his suggestive help 
towards such an undertaking. In the earlier part of last year, 
a plan was proposed (through the medium, we believe, of the 
Atheneum) for collecting materials necessary to the compilation 
of the required Lexicon totius Anglicitatis. That proposal, 
which was the oceasion of the pamphlet now before us, is shortly 
and definitely stated in a circular issued by the Philological 
Society, and dated July, 1857. In the pamphlet itself the 
Dean enumerates the deficiencies in existing English diction- 
aries, describes in detail his ideal of a perfect one, and offers 
numerous practical suggestions for the preparation of such a 
work as would realize his own conception. 

‘ A new dictionary!’ it may be asked, ‘ what do we want with 
another? Surely Johnson’s two large volumes are quite 
enough.’ Well, not precisely. Let us examine the matter a 
little in detail. 

The publication of the first edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
was undoubtedly the great event in the history of English lexico- 
graphy. Never before that time had its principles been so 
clearly grasped and so distinctly laid down. Of the Doctor's 
plan of an English dictionary, and of his noble Preface to that 
work, it will here suffice to say, that in this, as in other matters, 
he showed himself greater in invention than in performance, 
and that he was vanquished only by the grandeur of his own 
conception. Those who have the keenest perception of the 
shortcomings of his great work, must at least acknowledge that 
he failed where no other would have ventured singlehanded. 

It is not a little curious to inquire how the art of dictionary- 
making grew up in this country. Our early dictionaries (omit- 
ting the notice of provincial and technical glossaries, many of 
which are still extant in manuscript) were written simply for 
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the elucidation of foreign or dead languages. Such were Baret’s 
Alvearie or Quadruple Dictionary (1580) ; Sir Thomas Elyot’s 
Thesaurus (1573) ; John Florio’s Worlde of Wordes (1598); and 
Hollyband’s French and English Dictionary (1593). Cooper 
also in 1584, Percyvall, in his Dictionarie in Spanish and 
English by Minshea, Stephens, and some others, did good 
service in the same way. Faber’s Dictionary, based upon 
Stephens’s Thesaurus, and, in, its turn, the foundation of 
Ainsworth’s well known dictionary, with more of the like kind, 
afford valuable collections of English words by which our 
dictionary-makers have largely profited. The necessity for a 
dictionary of our own tongue seems scarcely to have been felt 
until late in the seventeenth century. Lexicographers there 
were, it is true, whose names are familiar to all who have any 
acquaintance with the history of English letters; but their 
efforts were only incidentally useful in their bearing upon our 
own vernacular language. Thus Cotgrave (1611) may be 
reckoned among those who, intending to facilitate the know- 
ledge of a foreign tongue, did much towards elucidating his 
own. Nor must we omit to mention that Ray, in 1674, set the 
example, which, since his time, has been so well and so advan- 
tageously followed, of making a collection of local words and 
phrases. He gives three reasons for publishing such a collec- 
tion: ‘first, that the thing .had.. never been done before ; 
secondly, that such a work would be useful to travellers in the 
provinces ; and, thirdly, that it would afford entertainment and 
instruction to those curious in such matters.’ 

It was during the seventeenth century (in 1639) that the 
Dictionnaire de ? Académie was begun ; and this work, with the 
Vocabolario Della Crusca, gave the first general hint that a 
national dictionary was both desirable and attainable. Bishop 
Wilkins may be mentioned as another adventurer of this century 
in the field of English lexicography. Bailey’s very popular 
dictionary was published scarcely twenty-five years before Dr. 
Johnson’s famous ‘plan’ appeared. Bailey owed little to his 
predecessors in the undertaking, and less to his contemporaries. 
In fact, putting out of the question purely technical glossaries, 
such as Cowel’s Law Interpreter, and lexicons of foreign or 
almost extinct languages, the meagre dictionaries of Blount 
and Bailey seem to have been the only ones at that time 
much in use. It is probably to the want of a really good 
English dictionary that we must attribute, at least in part, that 
ignorance of the treasures of our earlier literature which charac- 
terized the writers of the last century. The statement made by 
Florio respecting the general ignorance of their old tongue, on 
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the part of the Italians of his day, might have given our fore- 
fathers a useful lesson on that subject. He had been preceded 
in his task by Alunno, (1580,) and Venuti. ‘But yet,’ as he 
tells us, ‘I have seene the best, yea naturall Italians, not onely 
stagger, but euen stick fast in the myre, and at last give it ouer, 
or give their verdict with An ignoramus. Boccace is prettie 
hard, yet understood; Petrarch harder, but explained; Dante 
hardest, but commented ; Some doubt if all aright.’ He goes 
on to speak of the very great difficulty of interpreting some 
tolerably recent authors, owing to the want of good dictionaries, 
and laments over the dictionary-less scholar stumbling upon 
‘ wordes, he and possibly his teachers too, were gravelled in.’ 

At length the ‘neological dictionary,’ as Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge called it, appeared. Johnson himself did not look upon 
it as the full realization of his own plan. He might boast about 
one Englishman in three years doing as much work as forty 
Frenchmen in forty years; but he must have been conscious of 
the truth of what Horace Walpole and Lord Chesterfield agreed 
in saying, that, after all, a dictionary should be the work of 
many men, not one. It is true Horace Walpole’s opinion does 
not possess the same value now as it did when it was an under- 
stood thing that ‘les gens de qualité savent tout sans avoir jamais 
rien appris,’ as Mascarille told Cathos; yet, after all, there is a 
measure of truth in his remark : ‘I cannot imagine,’ he said, 
‘that Dr. Johnson’s. reputation will be very lasting. His dic- 
tionary is a surprising work for one man, but sufficient examples 
in foreign countries show that the task is too much for one man, 
and that a society should alone pretend to publish a standard 
dictionary. In Johnson’s Dictionary I can hardly find anything 
I look for. It is full of words nowhere else to be found, and 
wants numerous words occurring in good authors.’ 

Neither Johnson nor his critics could rid themselves of the 
notion that the main function of a dictionary-maker was to 
supply that ‘lawful standard of English,’ the want of which 
‘the wit among lords, and the lord among wits,’ lamented so 
seriously in ‘The World.” We hope to show that this notion, 
though a plausible and not wholly an untrue one, is yet mis- 
leading and unfortunate; and that it is to this source that we 
must trace some of the defects of Johnson’s opus magnum. At 
present it will suffice to remark as a matter of history, that the 
work was originally published in folio and quarto, and that 
Johnson was subsequently induced to allow an octavo edition 
to be compiled from it, for the use of ordinary readers and 
writers. 

Since Johnson’s time the world has been inundated by 
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English dictionaries,* their makers, even down to the last 
Dictionary Appendix recently advertised, always declaring them 
to supply a want which has long been felt, and to be absolutely 
indispensable to one or other or all classes of students. They 
may be arranged under several heads:—1. Those professing to 
be new editions of Johnson’s great work, or compilations from 
it; including, alas! many pitiful little shilling volumes, which 
are currently sold under the pretended authority of that vene- 
rable name; but which are in fact little else than spelling- 
books, and contain nothing but a few abbreviated definitions, 
culled from the larger work, to entitle them to the name they 
bear. Foreign publishers have also found it worth their while 
to get Johnson’s Dictionary edited for cheap publication on the 
Continent. Whilst writing these pages, we have seen a reprint 
of the quarto edition, published in Germany, at a low price. 
2. Those which, while laying claim to some originality in the 
conception and prosecution of their plan, are, in fact, disguised 
or maimed editions of the samé great author; the conception 
being in such cases little else than a literary fraud, and the pro- 
secution the not rare event of a literary failure. It would be 
unjust to the memory of the great Dr. Ash to pass over in 
silence the remarkable performaiice which bears his name, or to 
deprive him of the credit which attaches to his ever memorable 
etymology of the word ‘curmudgeon.’ Dr. Johnson, in giving 
a conjectural derivation of that word as from ceur méchant, 
acknowledged that he was indebted for the suggestion to ‘an 
unknown correspondent.’ The learned Dr. Ash, from whose 
education the study of the French language had unfortunately 
been omitted, scorned the paltry expedient of quoting literally 
from Johnson, and threw a little originality and life into the 
etymology by telling us that ‘curmudgeon’ is derived from 
ceur, ‘an unknown,’ and méchant, ‘a correspondent. Perhaps 
the doctor had been plagued with anonymous letters which 
led him at once to recognise the propriety of such a derivation. 
3. Next come the large class of pronouncing dictionaries, such 
as those of Sheridan, Walker, and their imitators. The con- 
sideration of the peculiarities and relative merits of these works 
is necessarily excluded from the scope of this article, as it is 
evidently no part of a lexicographer’s functions to fix the pro- 
nunciation of a word ; and, even if it were, the peculiarities of 
our orthography, and the impossibility of assigning a definite 
phonetic value to each letter, would render the right perform- 





* One of the best dictionaries ever published is the etymological one by Jamieson, 
designed professedly for the elucidation of the Scottish dialect. Its plan, however, 
excludes it from our present consideration. 
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ance of such a task extremely difficult. On the whole, we doubt 
whether more persons have not been misled, than assisted, by 
referring to pronouncing dictionaries for the correction of their 
own speech. 4. Dictionaries which, assuming to be of a glos- 
sarial character, are really more like dwarfed and diminished 
encyclopedias, and aim rather at explaining difficult words of 
occasional recurrence, than at presenting a thesaurus of the 
English language. 5. The large and valuable class of provincial 
and archaic glossaries. Ray, as we have seen, was the first to 
publish a provincial glossary. Brockett was a successful labourer 
in the same field. To Boucher we owe a little, and to his 
editors much. Pegge’s work also has considerable merit. Jen- 
nings, Wilbraham, Moor, and especially Barnes, besides many 
others, have made valuable contributions to our stock of pro- 
vincial glossaries. Almost every provincialism is, in fact, 
an archaic word in a more or less corrupted form. No one can 
investigate the history and origin of such expressions as are 
peculiar to our several rural districts, without, at the same time, 
learning much respecting the earlier forms of the English lan. 
guage; and the study of occasional and local forms of speech 
ought never to be overlooked or despised by the dictionary- 
writer.* Nor must we omit to notice, as a special class, 
the ‘canting dictionaries,’ of which Grose’s Classical Dic- 
tionary of the Vulgar Tongue may be taken as a type. They 
are of great value in the hands of the professed scholar, 
but are by no means suited for more general reference. 
6. Dictionaries of a more or less purely technical character 
are only to a very limited extent concerned in our present 
inquiry. 7. Great service has been rendered to English lexico- 





* As one of the latest works of merit in this department of literature, we may men- 
tion Sternberg’s Northamptonshire Glossary. We are glad to find also, that in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society numerous papers of extreme interest, and of 
the highest value, continue to be occasionally added, in illustration of the dialects of 
particular districts. In the introduction to Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, in the 
fourth edition of Latham’s English Language, and even in some works of fiction, such 
as Mary Barton and Handley Cross, interesting and curious specimens of provincial 
dialects occur. When to these we add, that what Archdeacon Nares has done for the 
speech of the Elizabethan age, has been ably done for that of other periods of our 
history in the standard works of Halliwell and Wright, and by such writers as Kemble 
and Guest ; and that many excellent glossaries are extant of a more confined extent, 
intended for the elucidation of particular writers, or of a particular age; it will be 
manifest that the archaic lexicographer now possesses valuable repositories of material 
which were unknown to Johnson, and which may be very advantageously referred to 
in preparing any future dictionary of the language. 

ye are sorry to see that Mr. Quaritch has lent his name as publisher to a very 
inferior work of this kind, entitled, by its author, Ducange Anglicus. Charles Da 
Fresne Seigneur Du Cange would have been somewhat puzzled to find any material 
resemblance between this book and his own great work. 
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graphy by those who have devoted themselves to the work of 
bi-lingual dictionaries. Perhaps no one has done more in this 
direction than Fliigel, in his excellent German dictionary. The 
worst is that he learnt his English in America, and has, there- 
fore, adopted many provincialisms as genuine specimens of the 
language. This is a pardonable fault, and, even when due allow- 
ance is made for it, the fact remains that his dictionary, and 
the best of the Italian, Spanish, and French dictionaries de- 
signed for English students, contain materials for our own 
lexicographers which they cannot well afford to overlook. 

It remains to notice, under the eighth and last division, those 
dictionaries which really deserve to be considered as standard 
works. There are but three which possess a claim to such a title, 
—those of Johnson, (as edited by Todd,) of Richardson, and of 
Webster. Others there are of some pretensions, but of little value, 
compared with these. To enumerate them would be invidious 
as well as unnecessary. And, indeed, it is a pleasanter task to 
acknowledge that this is a department of human labour but ill 
requited, and one in which the toil is sadly disproportioned to 
the honour which is to be attained. The humblest and least 
successful of those compilers whose works we thus pass over in 
silence, has probably devoted many weary hours, and much 
ability and industry, to his thankless task. While we adopt the 
old comparison, and regard these labourers as toiling at ‘ the 
anvil, or in the mine,’ we may not wholly forget that a rare 
patience and assiduity were needed for the fulfilment of their 
task, nor fail to acknowledge the deep obligations which English 
students owe to them. ‘It is comparatively easy,’ as Dean 
Trench observes, ‘to pick a hole here, or to detect a flaw there, 
to point out stones—it may be many stones—in the way which 
ought to have been built up into the wall: but such edifices as 
our English dictionaries could only have been reared by enor- 
mous labour, patience, and skill; and the same somewhat close 
examination which detects these little blemishes and discovers 
these omissions, which shows us what we might have guessed 
before, namely, that they underlie the infirmity common to all 
other works of man’s hands, does, to a far greater extent, make 
us conscious how vast the amount is of that labour, patience, 
and skill which they embody.’ 

In Todd’s Johnson the faults of the original idea are inherent ; 
and although this edition of the great work is largely enriched 
by the results of Dr. Todd’s industry and painstaking efforts, he 
yet lacked the acuteness of perception, as well as the largeness 
of view, which his task demanded. Besides the incompleteness 
of his dictionary as a register of English words, his explanations 
are often inadequate, and his definitions indistinct. He is 
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especially at fault in scientific phraseology, and, indeed, seems. 
to have been conscious here that he was treading upon uncertain 
ground. It would have been far better to avoid it altogether. 
Oue ludicrous instance of his strange blunders is given by Dr. 
Trench, who reminds us that Todd defines ‘coaxation’ as the ‘art of 
coaxing.’ It is strange that the learned Doctor did not think of 


Bpexexeneé xoak xoa€. 
Had not the ‘importunate, harsh, and disharmonious coaxations 
of frogs’ ever led him to exclaim ?— 
arn’ Fora 9 auTe xoak: 
ovdev yap €or GdX % Koa€. 

Perhaps the most striking errors in Richardson may be traced 
to the misfortune of his being a believer in Horne Tooke. The 
reverend author of the Englishman’s Petition carried his 
political errors into literary life; and the Diversions of Purley 
remain to show us how much harm an ingenious man may do 
by hasty generalizations, and by endeavouring to base important 
theories upon isolated facts, however remarkable. He observed, 
for example, that in Anglo-Saxon (as indeed is still the case in 
lowland Scotch) ‘ gif’ was used as equivalent to the modern ‘ if.’ 
He found that Shakspeare’s ‘ atone’ was equivalent to ‘set at 
one ;’ and, being a man of quick fancy and little judgment, he 
leaped forthwith to a theory of derivation, which he determined 
to maintain and to publish. Searching into the verbs of our 
earlier tongue, he discovered that there was a verb anan of allied 
meaning to giffan. Straightway he remembered that we had 
in our language the two conditional conjunctions if and an. 
Onleasan and eacan were in like manner made to yield unless 
and eke. But was found to have a ‘butting’ action, and 
against was understood to be a part of ongean: since was the 
participle of sean, to ‘see ;’ and ‘ truth’ was referred to the verb 
to ¢row,—an etymological speculation somewhat dangerous to 
morals, as making the thing a man troweth the substitute for 
objective truth. All this, exceedingly ingenious as it was, and 
having in it just that measure of truth which makes a false 
theory peculiarly dangerous, went far to mislead many able and 
thoughtful men of that day. The theory, at any rate, was 
infinitely preferable to the dreams of Harris and the ravings of 
Mouboddo ; and men were so tired of philosophical principles 
of language that we can scarcely wonder at the popularity of the 
Diversions of Purley ; although it certainly diverted the minds 
of scholars from the reflection that the Anglo-Saxon language 
was not an original tongue, and that it is only by large and 
patient induction that we can hope to arrive at any sound and 
indubitable philological truth. Nouns, Horne Tooke told them, 
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were but signs of thought, and from nouns all other words were 
derived. They accepted that general truth as if it admitted of 
no exceptions, and made it the basis of some plausible but 
fallacious speculations, the effects of which may still be traced in 
some of our popular grammars. But the serious acceptance of 
such a theory as Horne Tooke’s by a lexicographer argues an 
incapacity, or at least a very grave disqualification, for the task. 

Webster, in a tract published in America,—and, we believe, 
never re-published on this side of the Atlantic,—attacks 
Richardson vehemently on the score of Horne Tookeism, and, 
indeed, on the more serious charge of ignorance of language in 
general. Richardson, in the American edition of his dictionary, 
had spoken slightingly of Webster’s work, and blamed him for 
having ‘abjured the assistance of Skinner and Vossius, and the 
learned elders of lexicography.’ And therefore the tract in 
question made its appearance by way of retaliation. The 
charges it brought against Richardson are mainly five: That he 
was a disciple of Horne Tooke: That he was insufficiently 
acquainted with the Semitic tongues, as well as with the Hindos- 
tanic and Iranic branches of the Indo-European family of lan- 
guages: That his dictionary did not present the actual and 
existing state of the language: That he did not in his work 
teach orthoepy (he had marked the vowels with accents in all 
cases, but never the accompanying consonant; thus distinguish- 
ing accent only, and not quantity): That, in his grouping of 
words, the wrong one was often placed at the head of the group. 

On the first of these alleged faults we have sufficiently 
remarked. The second is, perhaps, overstated by Webster. Rich- 
ardson could hardly have been ignorant of the Sanscrit and Per- 
sian representatives of our words, ‘ brother,’ ‘ mother,’ ‘ daughter,’ 
‘bad,’ &c., as Webster represents him to be. (We believe the. 
word dad scarcely occurs except in our own language and the 
Persian.) It is not credible that he could have forgotten what 
every scholar from Scaliger downwards has remarked. The 
third charge turns upon a mere petitio principti, and certainly 
Webster was not the man to urge it. Fault number four 
amounts, in other words, to the fact, that Richardson did not 
pretend to make his a pronouncing dictionary; while the fifth 
charge arises from Richardson’s attempt to group his words 
according to their logical relations; his plan being, in fact, a 
compromise between the scientific mode of classification, and 
the practically convenient one of alphabetical arrangement. 

Had it been Webster’s misfortune to be born in England, his 
dictionary would have received far less commendation than has 
actually fallen to its lot. Dr. Trench very properly observes,, 
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‘Even if Webster’s dictionary were in o:her respects a better 
book, the almost total absence of illustrative quotations would 
deprive it of all value in my eyes.’ In his etymologies and 
original significations Webster is continually wrong. He 
betrays gross ignorance of the principal points of difference 
between the Scandinavian and Germanic tongues; laying great 
stress upon that as a Scandinavian peculiarity which really 
is a German form. Further, he had strange notions about the 
connexion between our own language and those of the Semitic 
family. A more venial error, though enough to stamp him as 
no philologist, was his attempt to class the Basque among the 
Celtic languages. We may remark here, in passing, that 
through the exertions of Prince Lucien Buonaparte the Basque 
in its four or six dialects* is emerging from the obscurity in 
which it has undeservedly been held. Surely, among the mul- 
titudes of English visitors who resort to Pau, there are many 
who might well prepare themselves by the study of that most 
interesting language for the full enjoyment of an excursion 
among the Pyrenees. 

Statements such as the following occur in Webster’s book :— 
‘The Danish and Welsh, also, are primitive words, and may be 
considered as part of our vernacular language. They are of 
equal antiquity with the Chaldee and Syriac....... The Basque 
or Cantabrian in Spain, the Gaelic in the north of Scotland, and 
the Hiberno-Celtic, or native language of Ireland, are the 
purest remains of the ancient Celtic....... Welsh bears a strong 
affinity to the Celtic languages which still exist....... British or 
Welsh, Cornish and Armoric, which may be considered as of 
Celtic origin.’ The Gascoigns, Basques, and Cantabrians, he 
makes out all to be Celts. He finds in the Hebrew prepo- 
sitional prefixes the representatives of the prefixes Be, Ge, To, 
&e., of the Teutonic tongues. It is needless to point out the 
patent and gross blunders involved in these assertions. In the 
matter of pronunciation + Webster follows Walker, who was 
himself a disciple of Lowth. Since, therefore, he sets before us, 
as the main points of a good dictionary, etymologies, ortho- 
graphy, pronunciation, and definition ; and since his etymologies 
are often radically wrong, his orthography doubtful, his pro- 





* The ordinary division of the Euscarian Languages is into French and Spanish 
Basque, each branch being subdivided into two dialects. Prince L. Buonaparte, how- 
ever, makes six dialects, and Mr. Kennedy, in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, speaks of seven. Nothing is more difficult than the settlement of dialects ; 
no two men will fix upon exactly the same central types. 

+ In Goodrich’s edition of Webster the attempt to give the pronunciation of words 
is extended beyond the mere marking of accent and quantity. The book also professes 
to serve the purpose of a synonymous dictionary. 
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nunciation worthless, and his definitions, on which he specially 
prided himself, often questionable and generally unsupported by 
authorities ; we cannot recognise in his work, notwithstanding 
its pretensions, the required lexicon of the English language. 

But leaving for the moment all specific and detailed refer- 
ence to the merits of particular books, it is worth while to 
inquire what principle, if any, has guided our dictionary-makers 
generally. That which seems to have been earliest adopted is 
very aptly set forth in the title of Blount’s Glossoyraphia, or a 
Dictionary interpreting the hard Words of whatsoever Lan- 
guage now used in our refined English Tongue, with Etymologies, 
Definitions, and Historical Observations on the same; also the 
Terms of Divinity, Law, Physick, Musick, Mathematicks, War, 
Heraldry, and other Arts and Sciences explicated ; very useful 
for all such as desire to understand what they read. In short, 
the main principle which guided our earlier lexicographers was 
the explanation of hard words; hence ‘dictionary words’ is 
still a vulgar phrase for the rarer and obscurer terms. But as 
English literature enlarged its boundaries, the genus ‘ hard words’ 
became more extensive; and we may now consider it as sub- 
divided into the species of technical hard words, such as belong 
to the glossary or scientific dictionary; words embodying 
classical allusions, such as are now relegated to one or other of 
Dr. Smith’s useful dictionaries, and those which are embodied 
in various works of a limited and special character. 

Dr. Trench properly remarks that ‘our dictionaries err in 
redundancy as well as in defect, in the too much, as well as in 
the too little; all of them inserting some things, and some of 
them many things, which have properly no claim to find room 
in their pages.’ The fact is that in the history of language, as 
of thought, of which it is but the expression, there is a two-fold 
tendency constantly at work toward greater generalization on 
the one hand, and more particular specification on the other. 
Men, as they accustom themselves to look at an idea, gradually 
see it emerge from the mist through which it loomed, until it 
assumes definite shape and proportions. Such close observation 
is fitly followed by comparison ; that in its turn leads to charac- 
terization and definition; and the necessity for narrower and 
more accurate distinctions of specific terms becomes felt at the 
same time that the mind employs itself in more extended 
generalization. 

Another matter also to which our dictionary-makers have 
attached great importance is the settlement of the orthography 
and of the pronunciation, or, as Swift and Sheridan call it, the 
‘auricular orthography’ of words. YEven Dr. Johnson states 
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that while his large dictionary was for ‘ the use of such as aspire 
to exactness of criticism or elegance of style,’ his small one 
had been published ‘ for adjusting orthography, and explaining 
terms of science or words of unfrequent occurrence or remote 
derivation.’ Yet in regard to ‘ auricular orthography’ he was 
satisfied with marking the accents of syllables without deter- 
mining their value and quantity ; and, in fact, the practical value 
of all attempts on the part of dictionary-makers to fix the pro- 
nunciation of English has been proved to be far smaller than 
was anticipated. 

Another principle which seems mainly to have guided our 
lexicographers, is denounced by Dean Trench as utterly wrong. 
He repudiates the theory which makes it the duty of the dictionary- 
maker to select the good words of a language. He, the Dean 
adds, ‘ is an historian of it, not a critic. The delectus verborum 
on which so much, on which nearly everything in style depends, 
is a matter with which he has no concern. There is a constant 
confusion here in men’s minds. They conceive of a dictionary 
as though it had this function, to be a standard of the language ; 
and the pretensions to be this, which the French Dictionary of 
the Academy sets up, may have helped this confusion.’ Cer- 
tainly, next to the ‘explication of hard words,’ the notion 
which the Dean reprobates has been the leading thought with 
dictionary-makers. 

And, indeed, had it not been for the dissensions between 
the Whigs and Tories, we should in Queen Anne’s time have 
had in England an Academy and its dictionary set up. But, 
failing such a national, or quasi-national, standard of language, 
every dictionary was supposed by its compiler to be in some 
sort a lesser Della Crusca. Bailey ¢iAodoyos, as he calls him- 
self, put forth, as the aim of his dictionary, in the first 
place, the explication of technical words, proper names, &c. ; 
but, in the second part of his work, (the orthographical and 
orthoepical portion,) the settlement of the accents of words, the 
designation by asterisms for approved words, the giving the 
senses in which the words are used, and the citation of idioms, 
phrases, and proverbial sentences. And Johnson boasted of his 
work, that ‘ barbarous terms and phrases, by which other dic- 
tionaries may vitiate the style, are rejected from this.’ In which 
sentence Johnson himself was guilty of an error in speech. 
‘ Barbarous’ means ‘ outlandish or foreign,’ and a phrase is a bar- 
barism, not because it is bad English, but because it is not 
English at all. Pegge has truly said that Dr. Johnson was 
‘scarcely at all aware of the authenticity of ancient dialectical 
words, and therefore seldom gives them any place in his dic- 
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tionary. He seems not to consider them as citizens, or even as 
denizens, but rather as outlaws, whereas they are really often a 
most original part of the language.’ In his Plan of an English 
Dictionary, he had insisted upon its chief intent being ‘ to pre- 
serve the purity and ascertain the meaning of our English 
idioms ;’ and yet, with that strange inconsistency which occa- 
sionally marked his character, his language in another place is, 
‘If an Academy should be established for the cultivation of our 
style ; which I, who can never wish to see dependence multiplied, 
hope the spirit of English liberty will hinder or destroy,’ &c. But 
though, when it was thought that the aim of the dictionary 
should be the affording help to those engaged in translation, and 
the laying down a standard of pure lauguage for the gens de 
provinces and the puristes de tous les pays, men might try in that 
way to fix a people’s style, the attempt has proved itself to be 
altogether in vain. It is too much for college, king, or kaiser. 
Henry V. tells Katharine that ‘nice customs curtesy to great 
kings;’ but in language the authority of Cesar goes for 
little. He may assume the prerogative of coining words and of 
forbidding the utterance of others, but he will never have the 
power of making them pass as part of the currency of the land. 
Chilperic or Claudius may innovate in spelling, but it rests with 
the people whether the innovation shall ever become part and 
parcel of their language. The history of the Dictionnaire de 
? Académie is full of instruction for those whose notions of the 
province of the lexicon are that it should rather be a standard of 
correct language than a repertory of the general tongue. 

As we may learn much from the failures, so may we from the 
partial successes, of the lexicographers of continental Europe. 
One lesson suggests itself to us in considering that great work, 
Vocabolario degli Accademici della Crusca. It began with the 
efforts of a few literary men anxious about their language, which 
yet was so little settled that it was a question whether the 
dialect of Dante should be but prima inter pares, as the Floren- 
tine or Tuscan tongue; or, as sovereign over subject dialects, be 
regarded as the language which every educated Italian should 
call his own. And now, da lingua Toscana is the one rallying 
point, almost the only symbol of nationality for the inhabitants 
of the Italian peninsula. Were it not for the fact that the dialect 
of Dante has become the classical language of Italy, what would 
remain as the common inheritance to the people of that fair 
land ? 

With such accumulated experience as to the successes and 
failures, the redundancies and shortcomings of former diction- 
aries, Englishmen are now in a position to feel the need of one 
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which shall be worthy of their own noble vernacular tongue, and 
which shall fitly correspond with the present state of knowledge. 
One thing is evide:t, that such a work must be the production 
of many minds, not of one. A language, of which in Johnson’s 
time the treasures had scarcely been examined, and which was 
then too extensive to be grasped even by his giant hands, has 
now made such progress, that it utterly defies the efforts of the 
single-handed lexicographer. Besides, as is justly observed in 
the preface to the last edition of the Dictionnaire de l Académie, 
the engagement of many in the work prevents that partial and 
particular bias, which is unavoidable when one man has it all in 
his own hands. The dictionary ought in fact not to be a register 
of subjective opinions, but of objective facts. The task of col- 
lecting etymologies alone would be far too great to be under- 
taken by any one man. In this department of the lexicographer’s 
work a vast amount of new material has accumulated in recent 
years. Until lately, comparative grammar was little understood. 
But now, through the labours of Bopp, Grimm, Adelung, and 
Lepsius, and, besides, Pritchard, Eastwick, Donaldson, and 
Latham, with others among our cwn countrymen,—the lexico- 
grapher is in possession not only of abundant etymological facts, 
but also of certain well ascertained principles of language, which, 
if observed, will suffice to keep him from those gross errors in 
etymology into which his predecessors fell. 

At present, therefore, the entire matter assumes this aspect. 
We have but three dictionaries professing, with any show of 
propriety, to be sufficient lexicons of the English language. We 
have learnt to consider them all in many respects unsatis- 
factory. We possess at the same time an ample store of mate- 
rials available for the compilation of a new dictionary; and we 
have arrived at that point in our literary history when the 
principles which should guide the editors of such a work are at 
least patent and accessible, and ought to be clearly understood. 
Under these circumstances the recent proposals of the Philo- 
logical Society possess considerable interest. It is already 
announced that the humbler project originally undertaken by 
the Society, of preparing a supplement to existing dictionaries 
containing words otherwise unregistered, has been abandoned, 
and that a new dictionary of the English language, on a more 
scientific basis than any yet extant, is about to be prepared. 
For a full development of the principles which have been adopted 
by the Society, and indeed for a general exposition of its ‘ lexico- 
graphical creed,’ reference is made to Dr. Trench’s pamphlet. 
Since the Society has thus formally identified itself with the 
views set forth in this pamphlet, the Dean’s suggestions possess 
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an importance which would not otherwise belong to them; and 
we therefore think it desirable to examine them somewhat in 
detail. 

In the first place, he thus describes the purpose and object of 
a dictionary: ‘According to that idea of it which seems to me 
alone capable of being logically maintained, it is an inventory of 
the language: much more indeed, but this primarily.’ Now, as 
a theoretical definition, this is sufficiently good; but unfortunately 
it is more accurate in theory than practicable in execution. It 
gives perhaps the true (déa of the dictionary, but leaves us still 
anxious to have the eldos pictured out to us. For the definition 
leaves undetermined what is meant by the English language. Is 
it that which Englishmen speak, or that which is enshrined in 
books? The forgotten archaisms and the yet unrecorded neo- 
logisms of the language,—are they to be included in an inventory 
of it? Again, are old words and phrases of provincial dialects 
part of the English tongue? Are the modes of speech current 
on the other side of the Atlantic to be reckoned as belonging to 
our tongue? What is that English of which it is desired to 
make an inventory? All these questions demand solution before 
the definition can be accepted as a satisfactory one. Dr. Trench 
afterwards rather limits its wide scope, however, by excluding 
from his conception of English all that which is not found in 
books, or which has been recorded only by writers whom he not 
very precisely designates as ‘ that rabble of scribblers who hang 
on the skirts of literature, doing their worst to profane and 
degrade it, and language which is its vehicle.’ He would further 
exclude all merely provincial and local'words from his dictionary. 
On this head further remarks will be needed in the sequel. But 
it will suffice here to protest against the assumption that a dic- 
tionary so limited would be an inventory of the English tongue, 
or that the rule of comprehension and exclusion thus set up is a 
sufficiently intelligible one for practical use. Yet the great fault 
which the Dean finds with our lexicographers is that of omission. 
He complains further, that they are not consistent in their 
adherence to the laws which they might seem to have laid down 
for their guidance in the admission and rejection of words. And 
he exemplifies this remark, first, in the cases of words which they 
may have rejected under the notion that the lexicographer is the 
arbiter of style. Speaking of certain Latinisms used by Henry 
More, and not found in our dictionaries, he says, ‘ If, indeed, the 
makers of these dictionaries had by a like omission put the same 
stamp of non-allowance on all other words of this character, on 
all which to them seemed pedantic, inconsistent with the true 
genius of the language, threatening to throw too preponderating 
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a weight into one of its scales, this course, though mistaken, 
would yet have been consistent. But they have not done so.’ 
We do not quite share the feeling which prompts this remark. 
Absolute and rigid consistency in relation to this matter is 
neither possible nor desirable. Dr. Trench’s own rule is, after all, 
one which depends on his own arbitrary judgment as to who are 
classic writers, and who constitute the ‘ rabble of seribblers ;’ and 
it is absolutely necessary, that every dictionary-maker should 
exercise his own opinion, and be guided by his own discretion, in 
determining the admissibility of many words. 

The Dean next comments upon the incomplete registration of 
obsolete words. His definition of a dictionary does, he contends, 
‘answer those who would only record in it standard words, and 
not less those who count that they should aim at recording the 
body of the language as now existing ;’ and he very justly com- 
plains of the latter aim as insufficient and unsatisfactory. But 
after once resolving to admit archaic words, we are met by the 
difficulty of determining how far back we must go for the earliest 
words which are to find a place in our dictionaries. This dif- 
ficulty was fully met and fairly stated by Johnson. His plan was 
at all events a practicable one. He states, ‘ I have fixed Sidney’s 
work for the boundary beyond which I make few excursions.’ Dr. 
Trench acknowledges the difficulty, but, with that subtle method 
which characterizes his style, evades it in reality, whilst in words 
he seems to meet it. If you admit the archaisms of Pope and 
Swift, why not those of Dryden and Jeremy Taylor? ‘and in 
this way I travel back to Shakspeare, to Spenser, to Gascoigne, 
to Hawes, to Chaucer, Wiclif, and at length to Piers Plowman, 
Robert of Gloucester, or whatever other work is taken as the 
earliest in our tongue. It is quite impossible with any con- 
sistency to make a stand anywhere, or to admit any words now 
obsolete without including, or at least attempting to include, all.’ 
Thus the Dean reduces us to the dilemma that we are either to 
record the actual language of the moment, or to admit all the 
archaisms of the tongue. Both courses, in fact, involve serious 
practical inconveniences. The laws of mutability and of progress 
which govern all human affairs affect the speech of mankind in 
a remarkable manner, and if not from year to year, yet certainly 
from decade to decade, a very sensible change takes place in the 
language of any people. To record the speech of the Now is 
therefore a task which passes the wit of man to accomplish. On 
the other hand, to admit all the archaisms of the tongue—a task 
which, though not absolutely impracticable, is perhaps as little 
intended by Dr. Trench in his plan of the dictionary—would 
lead us back to the very earliest record of letters existing among 
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the monuments of our Saxon forefathers. Robert of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle, which is the earliest work referred to by the Dean, was 
written at the end of the thirteenth century. But the language 
is scarcely more modern than that which we find in writings of 
a much older date. Indeed, we should scarcely be overstating 
the case in saying that there are earlier writings extant which 
more nearly resemble our present English tongue. Are we then 
to date the commencement of the English language from the 
twelfth century? If so, by what rule are we to distinguish 
between the latest Norman Saxon and the earliest English? We 
are then carried back farther into the eleventh century, and, 
gradually losing first the Norman French, then finding less of the 
Scandinavian element, we arrive nearer to its primitive forms, 
until early in the ninth century we find the speech of Wessex 
gaining supremacy among the Saxon dialects, and influencing to 
some extent the Anglian modes of speech. At what point are 
we to stop? These are questions which are not answered by the 
Dean’s statements, and which yet await solution. He contents 
himself with a general objection to Johnson’s rule, which admits 
‘obsolete words when they are found in authors not obsolete, or 
when they have any force or beauty that may deserve revival ;’ com- 
plaining, not wholly without justice, that it may mean anything 
or nothing, and that it makes a man’s own idiosyncrasies the 
standard by which to determine whether a word does or does not 
deserve revival. Moreover, the Dean complains that bad as the 
rule is, Johnson is chargeable with not observing it. And he adds 
that Richardson’s rule of admission and exclusion is still less 
satisfactory. ‘ Obsolete words,’ says that author in his preface, 
‘have been diligently sought for, and all such, but no other, as 
could contribute any aid to the investigation of etymology are 
diligently preserved.’ We are glad to find greater definiteness 
in regard to the limit of time at least, in the proposals of the 
Philological Society which have been recently issued, than in 
the pamphlet before us. In that document it is announced that 
‘we have decided to commence with the commencement of 
English, or, more strictly speaking, with that definite appearance 
of an English type of language distinct from the preceding semi- 
Saxon which took place about the reign of Henry III.’ When 
we consider that philologists distinguish semi-Saxon from old 
English, not by an arbitrary date a.p., but by the existence or 
non-existence of certain peculiarities in grammatical structure, 
this line of demarcation becomes sufficiently intelligible, 
although we fear that the practical effect of it will be to 
encumber the new dictionary with much that more properly 
pertains to an Anglo-Saxon glossary. 
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Our dictionaries do not, as the Dean reminds us, give much 
help in tracing the attempts so often made to transplant, without 
alteration, into English ‘words which have refused to take root 
here. Sometimes we find two words, introduced simulta- 
neously, both of which are at first equally alien to our tongue, one 
passing through complete naturalization to full and proper citi- 
zenship, while the other still remains a stranger, and is always 
quoted as a foreign word. Still more curious is it to see how— 
of several words, all of them at one time having so far acquired 
a position in our language as to be recognised as denizens—one 
shall have afterwards receded to the rank of alien, one shall have 
dropped altogether out of the tongue, one retain its former status 
of denizen, and another have been completely adopted into the 
language ; whilst of another the foreign origin shall have been 
almost forgotten. It is impossible, by @ priori reasoning, to 
-determine whether a given word is or is not adapted to secure a 
permanent place in the language. When Bacon used such 
words as hortation, discommodity, reglement, and neoterical ; 
when Jeremy Taylor wrote vertiginous, intenerate, fluxure, clarity, 
aversative ; when the author of the Eikon Basilike employed such 
words as impossibilitate, perjurious, and renege; no one could 
have predicted that expressions which conformed so closely to 
the analogy of other derivatives from Latin would disappear 
from use, while hundreds of other words similarly introduced, 
and having no higher claims to permanence, should be welcomed 
and appropriated by all subsequent writers. We cordially 
concur with Dr. Trench and the Philological Society in thinking 
that all words of this class which occur in good writers, should 
find a place in the new dictionary ; and that, as far as possible, 
the time of their rising and setting should be marked by 
quotations. Any dictionary of the English language which 
does not give help to a student in understanding our standard 
literature, must necessarily be imperfect. Here is a very wide 
field open for the new enterprise, which has not hitherto been 
occupied, and in which great and important services may be 
rendered to the student of English. 

Our English dictionary ought not, according to Dr. Trench, 
to take count of provincial words as such. Here again we find 
an indefiniteness of rule which renders it very difficult of appli- 
cation. What are provincial words? Those, the Dean would 
answer, of which there is no record that they ever belonged 
to the written and spoken language of all England. He would 
admit many words, now known as local expressions, into our 
dictionaries, on the assumption that, finding them in our English 
literature, they once formed part of the general English lan- 
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guage. The Dean assumes too much and concedes too little. 
He assumes, that because he finds a word in some English 
author, it was then of general, not merely local, use. He grants 
too little, in that he would exclude from his dictionary the many 
local words which nevertheless as local words have found a 
place in our literature. It is scarcely possible to find a writer 
who does not give some trace of his province in the words he 
uses. The Norfolk men claim Mr. Dickens for a fellow country- 
man on the score of his provincialisms. Beattie (1778) speaks 
of the very great difficulty he had, as a Scotchman, in writing 
good English. Formerly the distinctions of dialects were much 
more marked in good writers than they are now. Shakspeare 
uses many words which, though current in Warwickshire, were 
probably utterly unknown to the audience of the Globe Theatre. 
Besides, what are we to understand by provincial dialects, and 
what by English? Are the many dialects of Lowland Scotland 
and America to be reckoned? Even if we disposed of the Low- 
land Scotch dialects, yet the difficulty would remain about those 
of America. Words belonging to the general body of the 
Anglo-American language, but not recognised by us at home, are 
they to be rejected? And in the case of words which, though 
used on both sides of the Atlantic, convey different meanings, 
what rule can be definitely laid down? For example, the word 
‘esquire,’ with its shortened form ‘ squire,’ has a fixed and definite 
meaning in England, although a meaning commonly ignored in 
its vulgar use. But in the United States, where the English 
meaning of the word is necessarily an archaism, ‘ esquire’ is but a 
senseless affix to a name, and ‘’squire,’ as a prefix, means an 
attorney. ‘’Squire Smith’ is an American equivalent for the 
English country-town appellation of ‘Lawyer Smith.’ Again, are 
the American meanings of such words as ‘ justice,’ ‘ sheriff,’ ‘ the 
constitution,’ ‘ a creek,’ and many others, to be rejected from our 
English dictionary ? 

In fact, Dean Trench, by rejecting provincial words from his 
lexicon, would really be acting upon the notion which he 
repudiates, of the dictionary constituting itself the lawful 
standard of good English words. His rule in other phrases is,— 
A provincial word has no claim to be inserted in our English 
dictionary, until some author of recognised merit shall have 
made use of it in his published writings. Then, and not 
before, it assumes the dignity of a classical word. Before 
assuming that a certain word, used by a certain writer, was not 
in his time, as it is in our own, a provincialism, it would be 
necessary to establish that had it been then a provincialism, it 
would not probably have been used by him. 
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To give an example: an old woman, born and bred near 
Andover, told us the other day she had not been able to wag out 
for some weeks. Now the word ‘ wag,’ common in its transitive 
sense, is rarely used as an intransitive verb. We therefore put 
it down as a Hampshire provincialism.* But we find ‘ mine host 
de Jarterre,’ a Windsor man, using it in that provincial sense. 
And thence we infer that the intransitive use of the verb ‘wag’ is 
not merely a Hampshire provincialism. But suppose that the 
intransitive use of the word were now only known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, it would in that case be plainly 
unsatisfactory to draw a like conclusion. We might indeed say 
that Shakspeare had made it classical ; we could not say that he 
had found it a word belonging to the general English tongue. 
Every writer of mark, unless such a purist as to reject all words 
not found in certain authors of merit, will unconsciously be the 
means of introducing more provincialisms into the general stock 
of the English tongue. It is thus evident that in the application 
of the Dean’s rule respecting local words and expressions, many 
practical difficulties will occur, and great judgment will be needed 
in order to determine how each disputed case shall be met. 
Nevertheless the rule is undoubtedly right in principle, and we 
hope that at least an effort will be made to carry it out. 

In speaking of obsolete words, Dr. Trench takes notice of 
what he designates by the untranslatable word Nebenformen. 
Difficult points of orthography are thereby affected. Often one 
word gradually gets fixed into two spellings with two meanings. 
‘ Subtile’ is now the accepted spelling in ‘ subtile air,’ ‘subtile 
texture.’ But where the word is used in its metaphorical sense, 
the spelling of sudéle is preferred. Yet such a distinction has 
gradually grown up. Originally, in both senses, either mode of 
spelling was adopted. A comet is a ‘faxed’ star, that is, a hairy, 
a tailed star. But ‘faxed’ got corrupted into ‘fixed’ start 
during the seventeenth century. And now we have adopted the 
corruption, and changed its application. 

The second charge which the Dean makes against our dic- 
tionaries will need little comment. It is, indeed, included in 
the general one of omission. He complains that ‘families of 
words in our dictionaries are often incomplete, some members 
inserted while others are omitted, the family being really larger 
and more widely spread than they leave us to suppose.’ Some 
very curious and interesting examples are also given in illustra- 
tion of this deficiency, of which we have only room to comment 
on two. ‘If the word “ fitch,” another form of “ vetch,” is ad- 





* John Bunyan uses it in the same sense. 
+ In opposition to the planets, or wandering stars. 
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mitted, why not also “ fitchy?” If they find place for “ fog,” (I 
mean in the sense of rank grass,) they should do so for “ foggy,” 
stuffed with rank grass, as well.’ He cites from Fuller the 
passage, ‘ Which sockets some conceive made “ fitchy,” or picked 
to be put into the earth.’ Now, in the first place, if this word 
‘fitchy’ were really connected with ‘ vetch,’ it would mean 
full of vetches, rather than in the shape of a vetch. Secondly, 
the word in question has in fact nothing whatever to do with 
‘vetch.’ It is a purely technical phrase, one which, by the 
Dean’s own rule, should be excluded from the dictionary. As 
a heraldic term, ‘a cross fitchee,’ it is generally used as the 
designation of a cross pointed for insertion in the ground. The 
word, of course, as any French dictionary tells us, is equivalent 
to ‘fixed,’ ‘ settled,’ ‘driven in.’ ‘ Foggy’ reminds us that none 
of the dictionaries give exactly the sense in which we find it 
used, for example, by Savage, in his Progress of a Divine :— 
‘ Four years through foggy ale yet made him see 
Just his neck-verse to read and take degree.’ 

A third complaint made by the Dean against our diction- 
aries is, that they do not ‘ mark the period of the rise of words, 
and, where they set, of their setting.’ We must refer our readers 
to his own pages for some admirable illustrations of this remark, 
and, indeed, we purposely refrain from making many quotations 
from the pamphlet, as, apart from its value in connexion with 
the special project we are now discussing, it forms a most inter- 
esting supplement to the author’s well known books on the 
Study of Words, and English, Past and Present, and will, we 
hope, be as generally read. But we may observe that it is often 
a matter of great difficulty to ascertain the precise age of a 
particular word. Sir Walter Scott, in the Chronicles of the 
Canongate, gives ‘lengthy’ as an Americanism ; and, in Richard- 
son’s Dictionary, it is doubtfully marked as such, ‘longsome’ 
being given as the preferable equivalent. In Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal, 1841, ‘ realize’ was given as an Americanism ; 
but it is, in fact, of old use in all its modern senses. The slang 
use of the word ‘ party,’ which is commonly supposed to be but 
of a few years’ date, occurs in Quentin Durward.* We have 
now quite lost the sense of ‘ upright,’ and ‘ bolt upright,’ as 
used by Chaucer, in the Reve’s Tale; but Drayton, in his 
Nymphidia, gives,— 

‘ Mab, his merry queen, by night 
Bestrides young folks that lie upright.’ 





* Compare the following from Fuller’s Personal Meditations :—‘ Hearing a passing 
bell, I prayed that the sick man might have, through Christ, a safe voyage to his 
long home. Afterwards I understood that the party was dead some hours before.’ 
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That is, flat on the back. There are many words, also, which, 
like the River Mole, vanish from vulgar sight, and then, upon 
their re-appearance, are sometimes taken for new. For example, 
people often fancy that the words ‘ objective’ and ‘ subjective ’ 
are modern importations from Germany, or rather translations 
from German words. Whereas the words are of old use in 
scholastic and theological writings. The quotations given in 
our dictionaries from Hales, and Cudworth, and Locke, are not 
so much to the point as that from Watts, who states, in his 
Logic, that ‘ objective certainty is when the thing is certainly 
true ; subjective certainty when we are certain of its truth; the 
one being in the things, the other in our minds.’ Richard 
Baxter uses the words in his treatise on Falsely pretended 
Knowledge, part i., chap. v. Archbishop Leighton is given 
as an authority by Richardson ; but, on reference to the passage 
in question, we do not find it apposite to our present pomt. A 
more remarkable instance occurs in the Letters of John Newton. 
Writing to Thomas Scott, July 14th, 1775, he speaks of ‘a 
revelation not objectively of new truth, but subjectively of new 
light in us.’ But yet the words, though of old use, acquired in 
Coleridge’s language new signification. ‘Subject,’ in the accepted 
sense of the word, was regarded, no less than ‘ object,’ as some- 
thing distinct from the mind itself ; the two words differing from 
each other, not in themselves, but in their relation to the mind. 
But Coleridge enlarged the object to comprehend the subject, 
and converted the subject from that which was operated upon, 
into the operator itself. In his system the subject and the 
object somewhat correspond to the Ich and Nicht Ich of Fichte. 

Take another word, which is of domestic use amongst us, 
‘mortar,’ as equivalent to a night-lamp. Dictionary-makers, 
one after another, altogether ignore it, or else tell us that it is 
obsolete ; whereas, if it ever did die out amongst us, it must 
have very soon come to life again. It is a word of French 
extraction, and was unknown to our Saxon ancestors. Bosworth, 
in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, gives only mortere, ‘a mortar,’ 
mortarium. Trevoux explains it (1771) thus: ‘On appele chez 
le Roi mortier de veille un petit vaisseau d'argent ou de cuivre, 
gui a de la ressemblance du mortier a piler” He tells us that 
this mortar was filled with water ; that in it we put a little float 
of wax candle, ‘et ce morceau de cire s’appele aussi mortier.’ 
He goes on to state, that ‘on Pallume quand le Roi est couché ;’ 
and that it, with other lights, burns all night in his chamber. 
Baret, in his Alvearie, (1580,) does not quote the word. But 
Hollyband (1593) gives it as a French word, signifying a ‘ lampe 
either of yron or other metall.’ Blount (1681) has ‘ Mortar, a 
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great wax light, so called of old. Johnson takes no notice of 
the word. Nares altogether omits it. Todd and Richardson 
give the word, refer to Cotgrave, and quote from Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Cressida a good example of its use. Webster tells 
us that it is obsolete. Halliwell gives it as an archaism :— 
‘ Morter, a kind of wax candle; Morter of wax. Ord. and Reg., 
p. 341; Boke of Curteseye, p. 33.’ In three very modern dic- 
tionaries the word is inserted with some explanation. In a 
dictionary of 1848, by John Boag, (a man of Pictish descent, if 
we may trust Jamieson,) we are told, evidently on the ipse diait 
of Webster, that it is obsolete. Ogilvie (1851) explains it as a 
lamp; and, in a supplement, adds, ‘a sort of wax light; 
Chaucer” An ambitious dictionary of four languages, by a 
‘Society of learned Men,’ published by Tegg in 1848, gives 
‘ Morter, nachtlamp, die nachtlampe, lampe de veille.’ Collins, 
in his Peerage, published at the beginning of the last century, 
speaks of ‘ nine wax lights and three mortars of wax about his 
corpse.’ A question might be raised whether the name was 
really given to the light on account of its shape; or whether 
‘morter ’ was not used originally in the sense of ‘ mortuary,’ or 
‘mort-light,’ and thence acquired the secondary meaning of a 
light which was kept burning throughout the night. At any 
rate, the example will serve to show how capriciously a word is 
often treated by dictionary-makers, and what serious misconcep- 
tions are likely to arise from an imperfect acquaintance with the 
history and various uses of a word. It is in this department of 
lexicography that we anticipate the greatest assistance from 
the labours of that corps of scholars and literary men who 
have volunteered their services to the Philological Society. 
Accurate knowledge respecting the date of appearance, disap- 
pearance, or re-appearance of a word, and respecting the suc- 
cessive changes in its signification and uses, cannot possibly 
be possessed in sufficient abundance by any editor, or committee 
of editors, however learned. It is only by the diligent perusal 
of an immense number of books, that the manifest deficiencies 
of our existing dictionaries can ever be supplied. And this can 
only be done by the aid of a large staff of contributors, whose 
researches should as far as possible cover the entire area of 
English literature.* 

The next point to which Dr. Trench calls attention is the 
fault of our dictionaries in paying ‘comparatively little atten- 





* We learn with satisfaction, from a tract just issued by the Philological Society, 
that upwards of one hundred collectors have voluntarily given their services, and that 
more than one hundred and sixty works, and parts of works, have been submitted to 
examination on a uniform system. Much, however, remains to be done. 
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tion to the distinction of synonymous words.’ We must 
observe that the word ‘ synonymous’ is used by him in the sense 
of ‘akin in meaning.’ Strictly speaking, synonyms are very 
rare; and, perhaps, it would be well if we did not use one and 
the same designation to signify ‘words which are equivalent to 
each other,’ and ‘words between which it is the lexicographer’s 
duty to point out the difference.’ We are quite aware that any 
attempt to enter fully into the distinction between synonymous 
words would greatly increase the bulk of an English dictionary ; 
and we fear that, considering the number of cross references and 
repetitions of the same assertion which would become neces- 
sary, the difficulties of such an undertaking would prove very 
formidable. Nevertheless the work certainly needs to be done ; 
and if it be possible to incorporate it in the plan of the proposed 
dictionary, a great advantage would be gained.* In any case, 
we trust that Dr. Trench himself will be induced to take a 
personal interest and share in a department of duty for which 
he is so eminently qualified. He has laboured in the field of 
Greek synonyms with very happy results, and he would confer 
a great benefit on English students, were he to bring his scholar- 
like nicety of perception and acute discrimination to bear upon 
the synonyms of his own tongue. 

Another deficiency in our dictionaries of which the Dean 
complains is, that those passages are not sufficiently adduced as 
authorities which might serve ‘in illustration of the first intro- 
duction, etymology, and meaning of words.’ The importance of 
the canon so laid down can hardly be overrated. At the same 
time its application will not only require the extensive range of 
reading which he contemplates as the necessary pre-requisite, 
but will further call for the exercise of much judgment and 
clear-sightedness on the part of the dictionary-compiler. We 
observe that among the rules issued by the Philological Society 
for the guidance of its collectors, one occurs in which special 
notice is requested to be taken of every ‘ passage which con- 
sciously discusses or unconsciously reveals the etymology of a 
word or the rationale of a name.’¢+ We cannot doubt that the 








* We do not overlook the undoubted merits of the little work on English Synonyms 
published under the sanction of the Archbishop of Dublin. It is clear, concise, aud 
accurate, as far as it goes. But its limits are far too narrow to do justice to the subject, 
and its arrangement is by no means such as to render it an easy book of reference. 

+ Faller, whose mind was constantly directed to the niceties of language, abounds in 
curious passages of this kind. In many he helps us not only to the etymology, but 
also to the date of a word’s introduction. For example, in his Mixt Contemplations 
on these Times, he says, ‘There is a new word coined within few months called 
Fanatics, which, by the close stickling thereof, seemeth well cut out and proportioned 
to signify what is meant thereby, even the sectaries of our age. Some most forcedly 
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result of this appeal will be the accumulation of a large number 
of very interesting passages. Even Milton, for example, 
deviates occasionally into an etymological speculation :— 
‘Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offered courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
And smoky rafters, than in tap’stry halls 
And courts of princes where it first was named.’ 
Again :— 
‘It is for homely features to keep home ; 
They had their name thence ;’ 
reminding one of Shakspeare’s, ‘ Home-keeping youths have 
ever homely wits.’ But we would remark that rare discrimina- 
tion will be needed in availing ourselves of such passages for 
illustrating the origin and meaning of words. The dictionary- 
compiler is in the matter of etymologies particularly liable to be 
deceived by false lights. Blackstone, for example, abounds in pas- 
sages which are intended to reveal the etymologies of law terms ; 
and a large number of these are utterly false and misleading. The 
truth is, that etymology, like every other inductive science, is 
comparatively of modern date ; and it is in this respect that the 
most pressing need exists for bringing the resources of modern 
scholarship to supply the deficiencies of existing dictionaries. 
Finally, Dr. Trench charges our ordinary dictionaries with the 
fault of containing many words which ought to have been 
excluded. These may be classed under the heads of purely 
technical words and compound epithets. But here again we 
have a question of limits, and one of somewhat difficult solution. 
Take the first head. What are technical words? We answer, 
Such as are only to be found in professed treatises on scientific 
and literary subjects. Mere terms of art and science are weeds 
in our general literature ; the literary weed being a word out of 
its proper place. But no rule which can be laid down under 
this head will be altogether satisfactory. After all, we must 
remember the maxim of Johnson, that ‘the value of a work 
must be estimated by its use: it is not enough that a dictionary 
delights the critic, unless at the same time it instructs the 
learner.’ His own rule was to ‘insert such terms of art as 
could be found either in books of science or in technical dic. 








will have it Hebrew, derived from the word (73) “to see or face one,” importing such 
whose piety consisteth chiefly in visage looks and outward shows: others will have it 
Greek, from palvoua:, “to show and appear,” their meteor piety consisting only in short 
blazing, the forerunner of their extinction. But most certainly the word is Latin, from 
fanum, “a temple ;” and fanatici were such who living in, or attending thereabouts, were 
frighted with spectra or apparitions which they either saw or fancied themselves to 
have seen.’ 
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tionaries,’—a rule which certainly could not be admitted in the 
present state of our literature and acience. The true rule 
appears to be that words of a purely scientific and special cha- 
racter, such as occur only in treatises on art or science, should 
be kept apart, and reserved for the technological dictionary. 
The wonderful and rapid development of the sciences of 
observation and experiment which has characterized our own 
age has necessarily resulted in a large addition to our scientific 
terminology. Yet very few of the new terms thus introduced 
have ever passed into general circulation, or acquired a right to 
be considered as constituent parts of the English tongue. Here 
and there one of them has been appropriated by a good author, 
and made to serve, by metaphor, or suggestion, or illustration, a 
purpose not contemplated in its original use. In such a case 
the word has become a part of literature, and is entitled to a 
place in an English dictionary, but not otherwise. 

The author of the pamphlet, in speaking of the redundancies 
chargeable upon our dictionary-makers, comments upon the 
error into which they have fallen by ‘ forgetting that it was their 
duty to illustrate the word, and not to tell us about the thing.’ 
But it is far easier to criticize the common practice under this 
head, and to censure Johnson for giving us ‘thirteen closely 
printed lines on an opal, ten on a rose, and twenty-one on an 
almug tree,’ than to lay down a rule adapted for universal appli- 
cation. Our words are mainly the expressions of thoughts, or 
the names of things; and where these latter are concerned, we 
have to decide between definition and description, unless we 
choose to refer the thing signified to some vague and uncertain 
type. Yet if we define, we give little notice to the reader of the 
thing designated ; if we describe, we make our book an encyclo- 
pedia; if we refer the thing to some given type, we make 
synonyms of words which signify very different things. Every 
one knows the story of the French Academy, in their satisfaction 
at having perfectly explained the crab as a ‘little red fish 
which walks backwards,’ submitting the definition to Cuvier. 
‘ Admirable, gentlemen,’ was his answer, ‘ most satisfactory: at 
the same time, to be hypercritical, I may take leave to point out 
three trifling faults in it. A crab is not a little fish; it is not 
red; and it does not walk backwards: but, with those small 
exceptions, the definition is perfect.’ Johnson’s ‘ Crab, a crusta- 
ceous fish,’ is not much better; and every lexicographer will be 
in danger of gross error, when attempting anything like a satis- 
factory explanation of those words which are but the names and 
signs of things. His business is to define the name, subject to 
the condition that it shall denote the thing. But this is frequently 
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no easy task. A name may often be very carefully defined, and 
yet the definition shall be wholly insufficient to enable the student 
to identify it with the corresponding thing. Or, again, the thing 
may be very accurately described, and yet the word be, after all, 
not defined. For example, Professor De Morgan, in his Formal 
Logic, says, that the following is a complete definition of an 
elephant: ‘An animal which naturally drinks by drawing the 
water into its nose, and then spirting it into its mouth ;’ because, 
though it contains less than the nominal definition, it is sufficient 
for distinction. But Mr. Mill rightly comments on the asser- 
tion, when he points out that this mode of drinking forms no 
part of the meaning of the word ‘elephant,’ and that it is quite 
possible to be ignorant of this property, and yet to know what 
an elephant means. It is undoubtedly the office of a lexico- 
grapher to select from the group of attributes which are implied 
or included in a common term, those which are of the most 
importance, and to make them the basis of his definition; or, in 
scholastic phrase, to fix upon those differentia which give rise to 
the greatest number of interesting propria. But in doing this 
the original meaning and signification of the word must not be 
overlooked ; for it is, after all, the main function of a dictionary 
to define words, and not to describe things. The only satis- 
factory course would seem to be that of quoting a synonym by 
way of explanation ; but it is only in the case of a bi-lingual dic- 
tionary that this can be perfectly done; and when it is done 
imperfectly, the explanatory synonym is not unfrequently harder 
than the word itself. 

As to compound epithets, the rule which the Dean lays down 
appears to us to be faulty in principle, and difficult of practical 
application. ‘Words which, by the consenting use of many, 
appear in constant alliance, being in this their recognised juxta- 
position to all intents and purposes a single word,’ he would 
admit into his dictionary, whilst he would reject those compound 
epithets in which ‘the words are not married, but only, as it 
were, kiss one another for an instant, and then part company 
again, it may be for ever.’ We should be inclined to suggest, 
as a better rule of selection, that those compound epithets alone 
should find a place which convey a thought not contained in the 
components ; those in fact in which a new or third meaning is 
generated by the union of two words. ‘To quote Dr. Trench’s 
own examples, ‘light-fingered’ and ‘light-headed’ should be 
given as composite words ; for a meaning enters into each of them 
which does not strictly reside in their component elements. 
‘ Hunch-backed ’ and ‘ cloud-capt’ should be by the same rule 
excluded ; for when a composite word is such that it requires only 
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the knowledge of the parts to make the whole perfectly intelligible, 
there can be but two reasons why it should be allowed a separate 
place in our dictionaries. It may be given either as a specimen 
of what has been, or as an example of what ought to be. It may be 
inserted as a contribution to the history of the language, or as a 
matter of authority. But we have assumed throughout, that 
the notion of making the dictionary a register of classical 
expressions is untenable; and although, as a matter of curiosity, 
it is interesting to know that Shakspeare speaks of the ‘ heavy- 
gaited toad,’ Sylvester of the ‘ opal-coloured morn,’ and Marlowe 
of ‘ golden-fingered Ind,’ yet nothing is gained by including this 
information in the scope of a dictionary. They are such epithets 
as any writer is at liberty to coin for himself, and every man of 
the least originality and power of conception continually avails 
himself of the privilege. Taste and judgment are both greatly 
needed in its exercise; for, as Aristotle tells us in his Rhetoric, it 
makes a great difference whether we say, for example, ‘ rosy- 
fingered,’ ‘ crimson-fingered,’ or, worse still, ‘ red-fingered morn.’ 
This kind of word-forming is especially the legitimate privilege 
of every English author. A man gravely doubts before he intro- 
duces some new word into the language, or virtually adds a new 
word by appending a new termination to an old one. Should 
he venture on the innovation, he must take heed not to sin 
against the etymology of the word and the analogy of the 
English language. But he who introduces a new compound 
into the written language, is not a coiner; he but combines 
words of lawful stamp and currency into new forms of value. 
And of him we may truly say,— 


* Dixeris egregi2, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum.’ 


Nevertheless, the privilege of making such combinations has 
been not unfrequently exceeded even by our best authors. 
When Milton speaks of ‘ heaven-warring champions,’ and Cowper 
of the ‘ church-going bell,’ and Byron of 


‘The armaments which thunder-strike the walls,’— 


they use epithets which would not be intelligible but for the con- 
text ; and which, in spite of their apparent simplicity, are by no 
means models for imitation. No frequency of use can justify 
the insertion of such words in a dictionary of the language. 
Harris, in his Hermes, not unskilfully defines a word as ‘a signi- 
ficant sound of which no part is of itself significant,’ or as ‘an 
indivisible part of speech.’ It is on this implied understanding 
with reference to the nature of a word, that a lexicographer pro- 
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eeeds. If there be any composite term, the parts of which are 
by themselves significant, and the total meaning of which is 
rather a mechanical combination than a chemical product of its 
elements, it is not for dictionary purposes a word at all, even 
though its use may have been sanctioned by the greatest and 
most honoured names. 

We have gone in detail through the various positions laid 
down in this pamphlet, with the more interest because we learn 
from a recent publication of the Philological Society, that the 
Dean of Westminster has undertaken, with the assistance of 
Messrs. Coleridge and Furnival, the responsible task of editing 
the new dictionary to be issued under the sanction of that body. 
While fully admitting the great value of his contributions to 
philology, and especially of many of the suggestions we have 
been discussing, we must yet be permitted to express a doubt 
whether he is in all respects a safe guide in this matter. For 
the study of language in several of its branches especially 
demands the exercise of large induction; and the bias of the 
Dean’s mind is not so much inductive as deductive. He is 
rather a disciple of the schoolmen than of the sage of Verulam. 
In those departments of philological study which demand patient 
research and habits of minute discrimination, he is undoubtedly 
at home. Acute, subtle, not without that unconscious sophistry 
which characterized his masters of the Middle Ages, ingenious in 
distinguishing between things which differ, he is eminently 
qualified to render great service to English philology. But on 
the other hand, his judgment sometimes, overpowered itself, mis- 
leads his taste, his theories are occasionally stronger than his 
facts, (tant pis pour les faits,) and he has the dangerous faculty of 
hiding in well-sounding words the lack of a precise and definite 
meaning. His little popular books, which have done much to 
familiarize the general public with interesting speculations on 
language, have nevertheless, by the hasty and specious general- 
izations which they contain, tended to mislead persons otherwise 
undisciplined in the study of words. It is precisely because a 
plausible and apparently philosophic theory, based on a group of 
etymological facts, possesses such peculiar attractiveness to a 
half-educated mind, that especial caution is needed in all 
attempts to popularize this branch of science. Here narrow 
inductions and unsupported theories are particularly mischiev- 
ous, and a ‘little knowledge is’ indeed ‘a dangerous thing.’ It is 
true the laws of language are so connected with laws of thought, 
that inquiries into the signification, relation, and philosophy of 
words seem naturally to lead to ethical and logical truths; but 
such truths seldom lie on the surface, and must not be prema- 
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turely assumed. We doubt, indeed, whether they can ever be 
rightly apprehended by the student who has not had some 
personal share in the researches on which they are based. Yet 
Dr. Trench, in a very popular book, The Study of Words, 
originally addressed to a society of elementary schoolmasters, 
as well as in his other writings, often seems to lose sight of this 
fact. ‘To take a single example: he brings together the words, 
‘affliction,’ ‘tribulation, and ‘pain,’ and deduces from their 
etymology the general inference, that the instinct of mankind 
seems to regard suffering as designedly inflicted; while he con- 
trasts with them the primitive meaning of ‘ happy,’ ‘lucky,’ and 
‘fortunate,’ and infers from them that prosperity is felt to be 
the result not of design, but of chance.* We need not point out 
how very contracted is the view thus presented, nor how many 
words might be found, in both ancient and modern languages, 
whose history and meanings are utterly at variance with the 
doctor’s hypothesis. It will suffice here to remark, that the habit 
of mind which mistakes a curious coincidence for a universal 
truth, and which permits a writer to generalize on insufficient 
data, forms a very serious disqualification at least for one depart- 
ment of the lexicographer’s office. The author of this pamphlet 
is, in short, a better advocate than a judge. The key to many of his 
theories may be found in the fact that he is, perhaps unconsciously, 
a Realist, as far, that is to say, as a man can now be a Realist ; 
whereas Nominalism is, though often unacknowledged, the 
accepted creed of English scholars. His tendency is to proceed 
from words to things; the modern scholar’s propensity is rather 
to look upon his words as symbols, signs, names, and formulas 
only. The Dean’s bias is to regard the thing as underlying the 
word, and hence to investigate the thing mediately by the process 
of examining the word; most of our countrymen, on the other 
hand, would adopt the opposite course, and proceed from the things 
themselves to the names and notions of them. Moreover, his 
reading, though extensive in its own way, is yet very special and 
particular in its range; and the complete subordination in his 
mind of many branches of human learning and modes of thought 
to those with which he is most familiar is apt to remind us of, 
Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse. He is, we should think, less 
intimately acquainted with the sisters of the English language,— 
the other tongues of the Low German family,—than with the 
High German, which can only claim the affinity of first cousin- 





* Jeremy Taylor had learned a higher lore. ‘ Let us proceed from causes to effects, 
from natural means to ordinary events, and believe felicity not to be a chance, but a 
choice, and evil to be the daughter of sin and the Divine anger, not of fortune and 
fancy.’—Sermon on Godly Fear. 
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ship; and with the second cousins of our English tongue, those 
of the Scandinavian family, we have no evidence that his acquaint- 
ance is more than slight. It would be invidious to dwell upon 
these defects, which are iJlustrated more or less in all his writings ; 
and it is distasteful to advert in any but the language of respect 
and gratitude to one who after all has done so much for English 
literature, and whose elevation to the decanal stall of West- 
minster re-assured those who had begun to fear that literary and 
theological excellence was in future to be the sure disqualifica- 
tion for the attainment of ecclesiastical dignities. 

But we must, in conclusion, endeavour to ascertain what— 
supposing the materials for his structure to have been already 
collected—are the necessary qualifications of an English lexico- 
grapher, and what is the work which he has to propose to him- 
self. The former inquiry involves the abilities, attainments, 
faculties, and acquirements of the man, and the latter concerns 
the attributes to be desired in the ideal dictionary itself. 

The definition of words, or, as Whewell calls it, the ‘ expli- 
cation of conceptions,’ is one of the chief duties of a lexico- 
grapher, and one the difficulty of which is greatly underrated. 
Accurate and exhaustive definition is, indeed, almost the last 
step in the progress of knowledge; for it involves, if not the 
enumeration of all the attributes which are included in the 
meaning of a given word, yet certainly the knowledge of them 
all, and the power to select the most striking and characteristic 
from among them. In order to do this, two qualities are 
required, which are rarely found to any great degree combined 
in the same man,—largeness and acuteness of mind. The 
dictionary-maker needs comprehensive views of language, and 
at the same time the nice discrimination which will enable him 
to apprehend the exact and precise thought, which, whether 
underlying a word or on its surface, gives it its distinct exist- 
ence and proper identity. He must note also the exact points 
of osculation, as well as measure the distance between the cen- 
tres of those words which seem to be neighbours and of con- 
tiguous meaning. It was said by one great statesman of his 
rival, ‘I am never in want of a word, but he is never in want 
of the word ;’ and this power of selection is precisely what the 
lexicographer requires. When words have departed from their 
original signification, he must not only discover their former, 
but accurately determine their present, value : for one will have 
become overlaid with metaphor, and he must here be able to 
show how the primitive and secondary meanings are related; in 
one the etymology affords a key to the actual meaning, in ano- 
ther it conceals or mystifies that meaning: one word has been 
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subject throughout its whole career to a constant loss of signifi- 
cation; another, to as constant a gain; a third, to the caprices 
of opinion or the fluctuations of fashion: one has advanced in 
character and dignity from age to age, while another has become 
lowered and degraded: around one associations have clustered 
and clung so closely, that it is hard to isolate its precise mean- 
ing, while another has been so stripped of its former accessories, 
that its isolated meaning throws no light on its ancient use. 
Very rare powers of weighing and appreciating language will be 
needed, in order to meet such cases as these,—to distinguish the 
literal from the figurative, the ancient from the modern, the 
essential from the accidental, the transient from the permanent 
elements in the meaning of words. Starting from the central 
idea of a given term, the dictionary-maker must first ascertain 
its position, and then define its limits: he must combine acute 
perception and accurate discrimination with that power of in- 
duction and of sound judgment, which may be called the faculty 
of characterization; and at the same time he must be able to 
seize the meaning of the term itself, independently of its context, 
and to express that meaning in well chosen and unmistakeable 
language. 

Such are the qualities which Johnson possessed in a high 
degree, and to which the great and deserved popularity of his 
dictionary is mainly due. There are definitions in his work 
which, for clearness, point, and conciseness, are quite unrivalled, 
and which well deserve the imitation of his successors. He 
united to the possession of a copia verborum such as is seldom 
attained, a remarkable directness of insight, a power of delicate 
discernment between things which simulated identity, and, above 
all, such an honest and manly regard for truth, as enabled him 
to see through the mists by which sophistry or affectation 
not unfrequently veils the true significance of words. We can 
desire nothing better for the present generation of English 
writers and readers, than that they should in this respect acquire 
something of Johnson’s power, and cultivate the faculty of 
weighing with greater precision and care the value of words. 
We can scarcely take up an ordinary commentary upon the Bible, 
scarcely hear a sermon, without finding that men will give some 
half-dozen meanings to one word, thereby making the sacred 
writing assume the guise of a mere riddle-book. Ask a preacher 
or commentator to explain the phrases ‘kingdom of God,’ 
‘Church,’ ‘grace,’ ‘ prophet,’ ‘eternal life, and the confused 
answers would often betray an utter want of real thought 
respecting the word itself, and an entire ignorance of the nature 
and principles of language in general. And it is not only in 
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regard to the highest subjects, but no less in all other topics of 
controversy, that more attention to this matter is needed. 
Would that all our public instructors in the pulpit, the Senate, 
and the press, could undergo some preliminary discipline in this 
branch of the lexicographer’s work, and be forced to furnish 
strict and unexceptionable definitions of the words they use! 
Half of the bitterness and heat of our controversies, and more 
than half of our mutual misunderstanding and distrust, might thus 
be avoided. It is to want of definiteness in the popular inter- 
pretation of words, and to looseness and vagueness in their use, 
that we may trace most of the intellectual and many of the moral 
evils of our time. 

And the profound knowledge of the principles of language 
which the lexicographer requires, must also be combined with a 
somewhat extensive acquaintance with languages. The con- 
structor of an English lexicon will need to have not only a 
familiarity with English in its standard form, its earlier lite- 
rature, and its varied dialects, but also more than an ordinary 
knowledge of the principal tongues of the great Gothic family. 
The Low German dialects, particularly the Frisic and the Low- 
land Scotch, he should know even more intimately than High 
German ; while an acquaintance with the Scandinavian tongue, 
particularly the old Norse and modern Icelandic branches, 
is absolutely indispensable. And these tongues he must have 
studied not only in their present form, but in their earliest 
records. Without a knowledge of the Romance languages, and 
that anomalous debased Latin, the Rustic Roman, out of which 
they arose, he can but imperfectly fulfil his task. Nor must he 
be unacquainted with the Celtic tongue; for we are convinced 
that there has been far more lingual commerce between the 
Gothic invaders and the vanquished Celts than is sometimes 
imagined. Here, however, we have a difficulty. When a word 
is common to the English and the Welsh, from which has it 
been borrowed, or is it part of the original stock of both lan- 
guages? In solving such a problem, we must be guided by two 
further inquiries. To which stock of languages, Gothic or 
Celtic, do the affinities and analogies of the word refer it? and, 
Is it found in kindred dialects, where such borrowing could not 
be presumed? For example, if we find a word in Welsh and 
English which does not occur in Breton, but does occur in some 
German or Scandinavian tongue, the presumption is that it has 
been adopted in Wales from the language of the dominant races. 
Or it may have been derived by both, acting independently of 
each other, from the same common source, in which case it will 
probably be found in other languages which have been enriched 
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from the same treasuries. This will be found the case par- 
ticularly with ecclesiastical words. 

An acquaintance with the other great families of languages will 
of course be useful, but a knowledge of those just adverted to is 
absolutely necessary. Horne Tooke, in the rashness of igno- 
rance, declared that ‘our language has absolutely nothing from 
the Welsh ;’ but it requires little more than a careful inspection 
of such a book as Lhuyd’s Archeologia to confute this dictum, 
and to prove that much has been derived by us from the Welsh 
and Cornish. For many of the words and forms of speech 
which are common to the Welsh, Cornish, and English lan- 
guages, are not part of the common stock of Celtic and Teutonic 
tongues, but are simply and purely Celtic words. In all such 
cases the dictionary is necessarily the standard authority, and 
should determine the origin with care and correctness. ‘ Who, 
then, can be a poet?’ wondered Rasselas. ‘Who, then, can be 
a lexicographer?’ the reader may well exclaim. But in the 
first place he is to remember that the dictionary-maker need not 
be a Mezzofanti in his lingual acquirements. It is sufficient 
that he should know but a few languages well: the others he 
must know well enough to check the authorities on which he 
will in some measure rely. 

This was the ability which Dr. Johnson wanted. Junius and 
Skinner and the rest were on the shelf; the Welsh gentleman 
helped him with some of his etymologies, and others contributed 
their share of assistance. But the president himself had not 
the range of linguistic knowledge which would have enabled him 
to make the best use of the materials he possessed. We cannot 
wonder at this, nor are we concerned to undervalue the acquire- 
ments of one who after all was far in advance of the scholarship 
of his age; it is enough to know that the etymological lore 
which was accessible in his day was meagre ana unsatisfactory, 
and that the facilities for acquiring that knowledge of languages 
which is needed in making a dictionary, are far greeter now than 
existed or were even imagined a hundred years ago. Thanks to 
the labours of such as Rask and Dasent, the student of Icelandic 
finds half its difficulties gone.* Even such men as Hicks and 
Lye treated the Anglo-Saxon and Meeso-Gothic languages 
together, thereby rendering difficult what is now comparatively 
easy. And, as if to add to the uncertainty and confusion so in- 
troduced into the Anglo-Saxon investigations of the last century, 
there were those who with Michaelis utterly denied the position 








* A wel'-known scholar and competent judge considers, if we are rightly informed 
the Icelandic translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost to be of merit almost equal to that 
of the English original, 
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of Junius as to the Gothic language, and maintained that the 
Codex Argenteus was a Frankish version. We say nothing of 
the inconvenience of learning a Teutonic language through the 
medium of the Latin tongue. All these difficulties, however, 
are now removed ; and means of acquiring the necessary know- 
ledge of all the languages connected with English either by 
relation or affinity, are now amply available to the lexicographer. 

Such are the qualifications needed on the part of the labourer, 
and we have now to say a few words respecting the work which 
he has to do. The type of the English dictionary is that 
which shall completely register every word and phrase being or 
having formed part of the English tongue. But the type being 
an ideal, we must rather describe the model which shall be 
practicable. There is the spoken and the written language: if 
our lexicon is to give the present state of English, we must find 
both fairly embodied in it. But such a plan we have seen is 
out of the question from the plain impossibility of fixing a living 
tongue. We can in fact only register a language in our dic- 
tionaries in so far as it can be reckoned a dead form of speech. 
Shall the dictionary therefore be only a collection of standard 
words? If so, it will be necessary to decide what are standard 
words, and whether, if such a collection were made, it would meet 
our requirements. It is said in the preface to one of the later 
editions (1814) of the Dictionnaire de ? Académie Frangaise, 
‘ Richelieu avoit la prétention de bien parler, et de bien écrire: il 
institua Académie Francaise pour veiller a la pureté de la 
langue, pour en faire le Dictionnaire Il songeoit a faire des 
puristes, et cela prouve qu’il ne connoissait pas plus ce que 
doit étre un Dictionnaire qu il ne savoit ce qu’est une nation.’ 
And ‘ beau langage,’ as they proceed to remind us, is by no means 
a synonym for ‘ bon langage.’ How, then, are we to limit our 
English dictionary? Of the type there are no limits either 
in time or space; but of the model there must be bounds both 
as to space and time, and these we have now to ascertain. 
There is a difficulty as to the geographical limit of English. 
Some would say that English is the language spoken south 
of the Tweed, and that Lowland Scotch is a distinct language 
of the Low German family ; but if this be so, where is the line to 
be drawn between the two? The dialects of the six northern 
counties of England differ more from those of the Saxon counties, 
than they do from dialects of Lowland Scotch. Or admitting 
the Lowland Scotch dialects as belonging to the English tongue, 
the difficulty still remains unsolved. Are Jamieson’s volumes 
to be incorporated into our dictionary? Are not Burns and 
Allan Ramsay, to say nothing of the authors of ballad poetry and 
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chronicles, to be reckoned amongst the writers of t»e English 
speech? And admitting these, by what rule cau we exclude 
Gawain Douglas and Christes Kirk on the Green? Consisteucy 
is here impossible, compromise must be the rule. 

Suppose it then understood that we shall only reckon that 
Euglish (within the scope of the dictionary-maker) which the 
modern unprovincial English reader can understand. Yet even 
here there is room for great diversity of opinion. It remains, 
therefore, that artificial limits must be laid down. We may 
take a hint from the sound judgment which a recent German 
editor has shown in forming his text of the Greek Testament. 
He does not seek to restore the original text, but to reproduce it 
as it was im the fourth century; preferring to achieve the practi- 
cable, though less perfect, than to attempt a perfect ideal, and 
fail in its attainment. In a similar spirit we should be disposed 
to lay down the following as general principles for the guidance 
of our English lexicographers. 

The dictionary should be a thesaurus of the English tongue ; 
not merely an index to English classical literature. 

English is the language used by those of English descent 
who profess to retain the language of their forefathers. 

The dialects of English may be classed under three divisions. 
There are those which are of equal antiquity with that whence 
the standard tongue has been formed, and in which will be con- 
tinually found words and idioms belonging to the original stock 
of the language. There are dialects formed by corruption, and 
through severance from the general English language, as, for 
example, the Anglo-American idioms. And lastly, there are 
dialects arising from the imposition of the English language 
upon conquered and inferior races. Passing by such jargons as 
Canton English and every other like /angua Franca, we have under 
the last head the English idioms of the conquered Celts, Welsh 
and Irish English. Words and modes of speech occurring in 
such dialects will obviously as such demand no place in our 
English dictionary. They may be comprised in a vocabulary by 
themselves, under some such name as Celtic English. The 
second class of dialects is more difficult to deal with ; but we shall 
p72bably not do wrong in determining that our English dic- 
tionary shall contain only such dialectical peculiarities as are 
not corruptions of the original tongue. But the first division of 
dialects will afford us an enormous number of pure, good, and 
genuine English words and phrases which should not be omitted 
in any book professing to be a record of the English language. 

As to the limit of time, Robert of Gloucester and Richard de 
Brunn may be taken as our earliest writers; not, as we have 
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already shown, because it is desirable to fix a particular date, 
but because their works are generally and justly considered by 
philologists to mark the commencement of the English language. 
Wordsworth may perhaps be taken as the latest. But it must 
be clearly understood that this is a matter of compromise, and 
that, failing the ideal, we aim only at the practicable. A further 
limit to the extent of the dictionary must be found in the exclu- 
sion of all unprinted English. Else, in the very vagueness of our 
treasures, we shall lose all estimate of their value and amount. 
So much for the first duty of a dictionary-maker, the choice 
of words. He will next have to decide in what order they shall 
be disposed. Much may be said in favour of such an arrange- 
ment as that which we find in Scapula’s Lexicon and others,— 
the words being entered not according to the order of their 
initial letters, but in the order of their natural affinities. Such 
an arrangement is undoubtedly the more scientific, and theoreti- 
cally the more correct. But practically it is found so incon- 
venient that little by little it has been given up, even in lexicons 
of the ancient tongues. An English dictionary, constructed 
on that plan, was published by Mr. Henry Booth about 
three-and-twenty years ago. But whilst in our language 
the inconvenience of such an arrangement is greater, the 
advantages which would result from its adoption are less 
than in the lexicons of some other languages. For English 
is peculiarly a compound tongue, full therefore of anomalies 
and irregularities, presenting to us sometimes roots, or rather 
stems, barren of branches, but much oftener a full luxu- 
riance of branches springing from some common, but unseen, 
parent stem. In Greek, Latin, and German we can more easily 
trace a connexion between branches and stems. But even in those 
more simple tongues, to arrange under the roots, as they are 
improperly called, the derivative words of the language, would 
be a task most unsatisfactory in its results. Even in Sanscrit, 
the most ‘ own-stem-containing ’ language of the great class of 
tongues with which it is connected, we are told that for many 
concealed roots and a few non-apparent stems we must be 
referred to the venerable languages to which it owes its birth; 
and as to the Semitic languages, we know that for the stem and 
roots of Hebrew derivatives we must have recourse continually 
to our Arabic lexicon. Of course, we cannot say that the 
Hebrew tongue was not actually a self-contained language. But 
all, except the followers of Hutchins, are agreed that the Hebrew, 
as we have it, is no such thing; that it has no claim to be an 
original language, and that for its elucidation we need the close 
study of its kindred tongues. A dictionary of any original 
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tongue, could such be discovered, would most properly be 
arranged according to the affinities of the words. But as a 
tongue bears fewer traces of originality, so does the propriety of 
such an arrangement lessen; till at last facility of reference 
becomes of more importance than scientific method.* We do 
not hesitate, therefore, to say that the only desirable, and indeed 
almost the only possible, arrangement for an English dictionary 
is the alphabetical one. 

As soon as the order of arranging the words shall have been 
determined, it will become necessary to consider how to dispose 
the various significations of each. And here it will be necessary 
to adopt an historical or a logical method, or a plan founded on 
both methods taken together. Our early lexicographers put 
down the meanings of their words at hap-hazard, and without 
any plan at all. The historical method will give in exact order 
of time the earliest use, the successive uses, and, lastly, the 
actual present signification of each word. The logical method, 
starting with the primitive form and signification of the word, 
will proceed through its secondary and figurative meaning to 
that which is most remote from the idea or conception it origi- 
nally embodied. Were the dictionary to be what Dr. Trench 
seems to have in view, the dictionary to our literature, the his- 
torical method would be preferable; but regarding it as a dic- 
tionary of the language, the logical plan has the greater merit. 
In a more perfect and original tongue, the historical and logical 
methods would practically be found nearly the same. In 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, and in the Latin one of Scheller, 
the logical plan is adopted. But in the Greek Lexicon of Liddell 
and Scott a preference is given to the historical arrangement, 
except when it too widely differs from the logical method. We 
are disposed to think that in a dictionary of a living tongue, 
with the literature of which those who consult the dictionary are 
supposed to have some acquaintance, that tongue moreover being 
of a most composite character, the best practical arrangement 
will be, first to give the etymology and thence derive the strict 
meaning of the word, then to proceed in the logical order to 
give its several significations; but to choose the authorities 
cited in such a way that they shall afford a history of the usage 





* Perhaps those writers of Welsh Dictionaries who tell us that Welsh was the lan- 
guage spoken by Noah in the Ark, as well as by Jupiter and Saturn, may think it well to 
take the hint. There is something very touching in the loyal affection—standing like 
the chivalry of Don Quixote, on the border between the ludicrous and the pathetic— 
with which the Cymro fondly clings to the imaginary memories of his race. Even the 
learned and able Archdeacon of Cardigan tells us, in his Appendix to Gomer, that to the 
admixture of Welsh blood we owe the high distinction that ‘we are not Dutchmen of 
Lower, nor brutish Saxons of Upper, Germany.’ 
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of the word. For although of course the actual historical de- 
velopment of a word’s meaning generally coincides with the 
order in which it naturally gives rise to our mental associations, 
yet it not unfrequently happens that the metaphorical use of a 
word or a secondary meaning actually precedes by many years 
its usage in a literal and primary sense. Nay, sometimes, as in 
the case of the word ‘ardour,’ the word will never, in the 
English language, have been anything but a metaphor. In a 
perfect dictionary we expect to find carefully recorded the steps 
by which such words, for example, as ‘salt,’ ‘oil,’ and others, 
have become generalized, and from being names of species have 
become names of genera; while other words, such as ‘ opium,’ 
‘diamond,’ and many others, have undergone the opposite process, 
losing their generic, and assuming a specific, meaning. But we 
also desire to see specially and conspicuously recorded the exact 
present meaning of each word ; since we suspect that this is, in 
the majority of cases, the main thing sought on reference to a 
dictionary. No antiquarian and philological speculations ought 
to conceal from our dictionary-makers the importance of placing 
on record the precise signification which attaches to every word 
at the date at which the book appears. Distinct predication of 
the whole meaning is the only antidote to that corruption and 
loss of significance which so many words are at present under- 
going; for, ‘language,’ as Mr. Mill truly says, ‘being the 
depository of all accumulated experience, we must not prevent 
the transmission to posterity of a larger portion of this inherit- 
ance than we ourselves have profited by, by letting any portion of 
the meaning drop.’ 

In the choice of citations the lexicographer will be guided by 
those rules to which we have already incidentally adverted. He 
will bear in mind that the preference must be given first to 
passages illustrating by synonyms, definitions, or etymology, the 
meanings, derived or original, of the words he has to explain ; 
secondly, to quotations which afford the history of the word 
itself and its meanings. Taste and judgment must guide him 
in his further choice. 

Very plausible reasons might be urged in favour of a more 
compiete and scientific plan than that which we have been con- 
sidering. We refer to the compilation of three dictionaries: of 
which the first might contain every relic of our tongue from the 
date of the earliest Anglo-Saxon record up to the Vision of Piers 
Plowman. To this might be added a supplement, containing 
the modern archaisms of provincial dialects and technical lite- 
rature—heraldry for instance—which date from before the year 
1350. In this volume should be traced the origin of our English 
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language, through its Saxon, Anglian, Scandinavian, and 
Norman French sources, until it had begun to assume a definite 
form in the writings of Richard Hampole. A second dictionary 
would have for its scope English as it was from the year 1350 
up to 1611; and a third would represent the state and re- 
sources of the language since that date. For in 1611 we may 
consider the English language as fixed, our authorized version 
of the Bible having been ever since its main conservative ele- 
ment. We should thus have,—1. A dictionary of English in its 
formation, with its supplement; 2. A dictionary of formed 
English, with a like supplement; 3. A dictionary of fixed 
English. The words recorded in the dictionary of fixed English 
would be those only which appear in print; and this third 
dictionary itself might possibly be subdivided into volumes, 
each giving the English of one period as represented by its 
central type. Thus there would be the Cowley, the Dryden, 
the Pope, and the Johnson volumes. Supplements of provincial 
and technical words, and possibly an appendix of neologisms, 
would complete the design. Of course, even such a plan would 
fail of the completeness which in theory might be desired. Of 
two writers, living at the same time, the language of the one 
will be full of archaisms representing the speech of a generation 
back ; that of the other will anticipate the accepted use of 
words just coined. Another objection to this plan would be 
the necessary repetition of words found in our earlier and later 
literature, although such words might be marked by asterisks 
or other signs of distinction. But it would, at any rate, have 
the advantage of enabling the reader of our fixed literature to 
learn from his dictionary that such and such words belonged 
to the formed, others both to the forming and to the formed 
English language; while the student of our oldest literature 
would only have to look at his dictionary to see what words 
lived on into our formed, or, later still, into our fixed tongue. 
We look forward, however, with much hope and confidence 
to the realization of the more practicable, yet still ambitious, 
project on which the Philological Society is now employed. The 
qualifications which we have enumerated as indispensable for a 
lexicographer, may probably not be combined in the person of 
any member of that body; but collectively we have a right to 
hope from its labours a worthy monument of the English lan- 
gnage, and one in which the state of philological scholarship 
in the nineteenth century shall be well and honourably repre- 
sented. The large army of voluntary contributors who are now 
engaged in searching for obsolete and unregistered words will 
doubtless bring together a mass of materials such as has never 
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before been accumulated, and we have no fear that the new 
work will prove chargeable with omission. As to the far more 
important qualities in the dictionary, which depend not on 
abundance of matter but on soundness of judgment, the names 
of the Bishop of St. David’s,.of Professor Malden, and of Sir 
F. Madden, as sharers in the work, are at least encouraging, 
and authorize us to hope for the best results. 

But after all, the work so projected is the complete thesaurus 
—not the every-day dictionary—of the language; the large 
book, in many volumes, adapted for the advanced student’s 
reference, not the common working dictionary in which hum- 
bler learners may hope easily to find what they want. We trust 
that the appearance of the larger work will speedily be followed 
by that of a good practical dictionary of modern English 
abridged from it; not a book filled with archaic words, nor 
encumbered with etymological speculations, nor overlaid with 
long illustrative extracts; but one which shall confine itself to 
the record of the words which constitute good and lawful 
English in our day, which shall fix the spelling, give a brief key 
to the derivation, and above all determine with steadiness and 
precision the meaning which belongs to each. If the under- 
taking we have been considering serves as the precursor of a really 


efficient, concise, and comprehensive work of this kind, it will 
render a service to literature scarcely inferior in importance to 
that which is contemplated as its main and primary object. 


Art. IV.—1. Black’s Picturesque Guide through North and 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1851. 

2. Wanderings and Excursions in North Wales. By Tuomas 
Roscoz, Esq. With fifty Engravings. 8vo. London. 


Norra Wats is the British Switzerland. With its noble 
mountains, stern or beautiful lakes, and dashing waterfalls,— 
the works of nature, on the one hand; and with its castellated 
ruins, its triumphant chain and tubular bridges, and its wonder- 
ful slate quarries,—the works of man, on the other hand; it may 
be fairly questioned whether it has received the attention and 
visitation it merits; and it may be reasonably doubted whether 
our roving countrymen would not find as much to interest and 
inspire them here, as in those foreign localities which are more 
over-run by the British than their own land. We anticipate the 
ready reply that the far greater height of the Alps and Pyrenees 
imparts additional grandeur. Doubtless it does, but chiefly, we 
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think, at first view. When the tourist has dwelt a few days or 
weeks amongst mountains, he loses the perception (or it 
becomes fainter and fainter) of absolute heights. Altitudes 
soon become merely relative, and the eye, once accustomed to 
contrasts and comparisons by thousands of feet, is soon little 
more affected by them than it would be in scenery where the 
contrasts and comparisons succeed each other by hundreds 
instead of thousands of feet. 

The Snowdonian range, then, is sufficiently high to produce 
all ordinary impressions of sublimity; and the accessory charms to 
which we shall particularly refer are conspicuous enough to win 
the applause even of foreigners, who, bearded like the perilous 
pard, may now often be met with in the Cambrian valleys and 
mountains. The only men who seem to us to underrate this 
majestic scenery are precisely those who ought to set the highest 
value upon it, namely, the Welsh. During our perambulations 
we frequently inquired of the natives with whom we were 
brought into contact, what they thought of Snowdon; and the 
frequent reply from shopkeepers, householders, professional men, 
and men great and small, was, to our astonishment, this: ‘We 
have never been there.’ 

When we first visited North Wales some years since, it was 
necessarily by a long day’s ride on the Shrewsbury ‘ Wonder,’— 
then a notorious coach,—that we entered upon the borders of the 
country. When we recently renewed our visit, we breakfasted 
in London, seated ourselves in the express train, arrived at 
Conway (in the heart of North Wales) at four o’clock, and dined 
there at five. This every jaded man of letters, or over-wrought 
clergyman, or tradesman, or student, may do. So easy is the 
whole tour now, that Paterfamilias himself, with all his house- 
hold, may readily resort to this once strange country. Arrived 
at Conway, (and no one need stop before,) he may adjourn, if he 
so pleases, to that new and most fashionable watering-place, 
Llandudno, four miles away on the right, nestling under the 
back of the Great Orme’s Head, a mass of rock that beetles over 
the ocean, and from the summit of which a broad oceanic pro- 
spect may be obtained, bounded on the left by a range of lofty 
mountains, particularly the imposing Penmaen-Mawr, around 
whose base the belting railway most closely winds. As to Llan- 
dudno itself, apart from the Orme’s Head view, it is simply a 
rising town on the coast, much resorted to by Liverpool lords 
and Manchester men. By them it is beloved, to us it offered few 
attractions. It is merely the Welsh Hastings, although not half 
so beautiful. New shops, with high rents and low stocks; new 
churches and new chapels; a long line of bathing machines, with 
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begowned tenants and doughty feminine dippers; ladies and 
gentlemen in easy and odd costumes ; little folks driven about in 
things called ‘cars,’ but really clothes-baskets and bakers’- 
baskets mounted on wheels; half-built new houses, half-dead 
old invalids, half-broken-down ponies and donkeys, and half-mad 
and screeching drivers: these are the attractions and distractions 
of the ‘town.’ Here, in the height of the season, you may have 
enough of these delights, and see enough of— 


‘all that odd variety, 
That puddingstone which people call—Society.’ 


For ourselves, we speedily retraced our steps along the shore to 
Conway, admiring the marine and mountain views, but deter- 
mined to tarry elsewhere. 

Conway Castle, when approached from the sea shore, and re- 
garded from other favourable points of view, is more picturesquely 
situated than any other in North Wales. As we skirt the sea shore, 
in returning from Llandudno, it comes into view ; but seems short 
and low, because of the height of the neighbouring hills. But it 
soon heightens, and grows gradually upon us when we tread the 
fine and firm embankment of hard clay, faced with solid 
masonry, which stretches for a length of 670 yards toward the 
castle. The chain bridge over which we pass towards it would 
be worthy of notice, but for the superior magnitude of the Menai 
Bridge; and it is very singular that here the chain bridge is 
paralleled by a tubular bridge, (through which speed the railway 
trains,) much as the Menai chain bridge is paralleled by its great 
tubular compeer. Both bridges here add to the striking appear- 
ance of the castle, situated on a rock just above them. Castles 
and bridges are alike the works of man,—but at how wide an 
interval! Here we have in closest juxta-position and clearest 
contrast the triumphs of human labour in two far different ways. 
The fortress built in 1284 under the eye of Edward I. speaks of 
feudalism and man’s separation from his fellows; the bridges of 
recent years speak of man’s communication with man. The 
castle with its portcullises shut men out ; the bridges bring them 
together. The stronghold, with its line of fortifications and eight 
lofty towers, each with a slender turret, speaks of war and blood- 
shed, oppression and hatred; the brace of bridges speak of peace 
and prosperity : of incursions indeed they do speak, but only of 
incursions of tourists and the flight of loaded trains. Yet this 
same castle is well worthy of inspection without as well as con- 
templation within. Excepting the stout old walls, and the well 
preserved old manor house of the ancient governor of the town, 
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there is nothing worth an hour’s delay, except to the geologist,” 
who may find, among the black slates rising half a mile on 
by the side of the railway, specimens of those interesting little 
fossils, the graptolites. These are among the very earliest forms 
of life now remaining to us in the rocks of the old world. 
‘While the mere presence of a true graptolite will at once 
decide’ (says Sir R. Murchison in Siluria, p. 48) ‘that the 
rock in which it occurs is Silurian, it is only by finding the 
genera of these animals which display a double set of serratures 
in the same species, that in the absence of the order of super- 
position the field observer may presume he is examining the 
lower division of the system.’ The specimens we found consisted 
of those displaying double serratures, (diplograpsus pristis). 
Although minute, fragmentary, and few, they were treasured by 
us as the beginnings of the subsequent long and magnificent 
series of British fossils. 

Going or returning, the tourist should sail down the River 
Conway to Trefriw, and proceed leisurely thence to Llanrwst. 
Having examined the rich valley for a day, he must go on by the 
right bank of the river to Bettys-y-Coed, and from thence to 
the Swallow waterfall. This is one of the most, if not the most, 
picturesque parts of Wales, and the waterfall is almost the only 
one really worth deviating far to see, at least insummer. After 
a day’s hard rain it is truly grand. Bettys-y-Coed (i.e., ‘ the 
Station in the Wood’) is confessedly as beautifully situated as any 
village in the empire. It is the mountain haunt of artists and 
anglers. If it had but a few more habitable tenements, it would 
be most pleasant. It has been the favourite resort of the veteran 
artist David Cox for the last thirty-five years. Every native 
urchin knows him as ‘ King David,’ and he has scarcely left a 
blade of grass, or a bush, or a bramble unsketched. ‘This 
season we find that several clever artists, as Topham, Duncan, 
Provis, and Fripp are here, pencilling and painting all they 
can of flickering sunbeam and stormy cloud, larch-lined hills 
and falling and flowing waters. T. Creswick has pictured the 
village to perfection. 

Unquestionably the best mode of seeing any such country as 
this is to fix upon certain places as head-quarters, and from 
these to diverge in all desirable directions. After some expe- 
rience we advise two head-quarters, and as long tarrying at each 
as possible. One is Upper Bangor, the other Llanberis,—and 
we much doubt if others more eligible can be found. The 
railway takes us from Conway under Penmaen- Mawr, and along a 
line affording marine views, to the station at Bangor. Nothing 
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can be less inviting than the station, no place much less pleasing 
than the old town, lying low in one long, curving street, and 
becoming duller and duller as it terminates towards the sea and 
Port Penrhyn. Ascend, however, the hill on the left as you 
leave the station, and look at Upper Bangor. Glance at the 
scenery around, and then, if you can find a vacant tenement, 
take it for a fortnight. This we did, and without repentance. 
Its position and scenery make amends for some inconveniences. 
At any time you can descend to the old town, at any time you 
can forget its existence. 

From this centre you can make general surveys and particular 
excursions. Go early and Jate to Garth Point, or rather to the 
hill that rises between it and this place. Only see that the tide 
is in: if out, the difference is great and the deterioration sad. 
But at high water, looking towards the Great Orme’s Head, the 
whole scenery is vast and varied. From the Great Orme’s Head 
itself we gained a broader sea view, but there it was all bare sea; 
here we have sea, hill, mountain, port, castle, and wooded range. 
To particularize these: on the right we have before us Penmaen- 
Mawr; 1,540 feet high, covered on this side with cultivated 
fields even towards its summit. Beyond it, towards Conway, rise 
lesser mountains. The Great Orme’s Head boldly terminates 
the shore frame-work in that direction. Cross the sea to the left 
hand, and on the opposite side we discern far to the north-east 
Priestholme, or Puffins’ Island, and, drawing nearer to us, the 
town, church, and castle of Beaumaris, the luxuriant foliage of 
the woods of Baron Hill, and the continuation of these along 
the Anglesey side of the Menai Straits, until we behold the far- 
famed suspension and tubular bridges four miles away. We 
have now turned quite round, and, with our backs to the Great 
Orme’s Head, on our left we have stretching out in long serrated 
line the soaring range of the Snowdonian mountains. In this 
whole scene there is no one constituent of grandeur and beauty 
wanting. It can scarcely be surpassed from any one point, and 
must impart entire satisfaction, if only the tide be in, and the 
sun out. 

For several successive days you may occupy yourself most 
pleasantly by taking all the constituent parts of this vast view 
separately. From Garth Point Ferry you can embark in a little 
steam-boat that will bear you back to the Orme’s Head and 
Llandudno, if you will; or in another that will convey you in 
the opposite direction down the Menai Straits, and under the 
large bridges to Caernarvon.. Or you can at once cross the 
Straits by the ferry-boat to the Anglesey shore, and walk to 
Beaumaris. Let us now cross, and take that pleasing walk to 
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the capital of Anglesey. The town itself is as dull and insipid 
as any other Welsh town; its situation, as it stretches along the 
shore, alone exempts it from hearty condemnation. The castle, 
however, is of far more interest than its low situation and 
stunted towers would have led us to expect. The ruins are 
massive and ponderous, and cover a large extent of ground. An 
outer wall, with ten low Moorish towers, encloses the main 
structure, which in form is nearly quadrangular, with a large 
round tower at each angle. It was erected by Edward I., about 
the year 1295, some years after he had founded the castles of 
Caernarvon and of Conway. Around the castle he dug a fosse, 
which was filled from the sea, and cut a canal to enable vessels 
to discharge their lading beneath its walls. Turning away from 
the ruins, where the visitor’s foot falls sadly on the silent floors, 
we discern Baron Hill, situated on a fine eminence. This is the 
seat of Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley, Bart., M.P. for Anglesey. The 
grounds are most extensive, and these the liberal proprietor 
opens to the public on certain days. Returning to the ferry by 
these walks, and ever and anon glancing sea-ward through the 
interstices of the trees, passing a little cottage where flowers 
delight to grow nearly as high as itself, and resting here 
and there under the friendly umbrage while you gaze upon 
the now plainly beheld Penmaen-Mawr and Penrhyn ‘Castle, 
you will admit that you have been rewarded beyond 
expectation. 

Without doubt, you must devote a day to the full exploration 
of the Menai chain and tubular bridges, and the points of view 
in their vicinity. Take them from all points of view, from both 
sides of the Straits. Go under them as far as you can, and over 
them (the tubular is doubtful) when you may. They are the 
two giant’s arms that stretch across the waters, and grasp the 
shores with unrelaxable tenacity. Five centuries and a half 
ago, Edward I. endeavoured to pass these fretful waters, by 
carrying a military bridge across them; but he could not 
succeed. But now a commoner conducts the noblest. roadway 
just where a King failed to carry the frailest. Where a British 
King could not transport his army, a British commoner trans- 
ports peaceful travellers. With respect to airiness and elegance 
the chain bridge bears away the palm: so airy and elegant is it, 
that you lose the idea of its vastness in admiration of its 
airiness. The tubular arm is nothing after all, but a rigid, 
heavy, iron limb. It was impossible to render a huge iron 
trunk light and graceful ; its hugeness, height, straightness, and 
stiffness, are the features that claim attention, and exclude 
elegance, There can be no beauty without curved lines, and no 
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curved lines in a structure the very principle of which is to 
exclude curves, and to preserve, by all the appliances of 
mechanics, undeviating rectitude. 

We have already noticed a singular and very remarkable 
historical contrast ; and we now notice another connected with 
the position of this Britannia Bridge. It crosses the Straits, 
probably, near the place where the army of Suetonius fought the 
Britons, who had assembled to guard the Druids. Suetonius 
had been governor of Britain in the time of Nero. After two 
years’ successful confirmation of the conquests gained by the 
Romans, he proceeded to new conquests,—to the Isle of Mona, 
or Anglesey, in which we are now standing. It was then a 
favourite seat of the Druids, and some of their altar stones 
remain here to this day. It was, too, the receptacle of 
fugitives, and the abode of a strong and savage race. The 
Roman general transported his infantry from the opposite side 
in flat-bottomed vessels, and commanded the cavalry to ford the 
Strait, or swim across it. A dense multitude of Britons was 
assembled on the Mona or Anglesey shore; and among them 
were women running like the furies, with dishevelled hair, and 
torches in their hands; while the solemn Druids were lifting up 
their arms to heaven, and uttering fearful imprecations on their 
enemies. Alarmed by so unusual a spectacle, the Romans at 
first hesitated, and stood immoveable. Soon, however, being 
exhorted by their leader, stimulated by their own recovered 
courage, and ashamed of being intimidated by frantic women 
and fanatical men, they bore on their standards, slew their 
opponents, and immolated many of them on their altar fires, 
kindled for the Romans, but now flaming around the bodies of 
Britons.* 

This being about the narrowest part of the Straits, it is 
presumed that here the battle was fought. Now, Christianity 
has spread over the land, arts and sciences have grown up under 
its fostering care, and, instead of Suetonius, we have Stephen- 
son,—the civil engineer for the Roman general; not scattering 
fire and slaughter, but laying a high-road across the waters, on 
whose shores are now heard only the low rumbling and loud 
whistling of the locomotive, in place of the frantic cries, terrible 
imprecations, and deafening shouts of rushing Romans, furious 
women, and murderous Druids. 

Of these gigantic bridges we shall say no more. The details 
of their construction would detain us too long, and are to be 
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* Tacitus, Annales, lib. xiv., cap 29, which we have paraphrased above, 
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found in professional works.* But no one should depart withont 
first repairing to the Anglesey Column, which rises 91 feet upon 
a rock, itself standing 170 feet above the level of the sea. From 
the base of the column on a clear day an uninterrupted view can 
be obtained of the whole Snowdonian range of mountains from 
sea to sea. This itself is one of the most imposing sights im 
Wales, although to view it in perfection one should proceed, as 
we did, a few miles into Anglesey, along the old road from the 
Menai Bridge. When the highest ridge is attained on the way 
to Llangefni, (about five or six miles from the bridge,) then 
turn and look at the whole mountain range ; and all the length of 
your return it will fill you with delight and astonishment. No 
guide, or guide-book, or ordinary Welshman, will give you any 

int of such a view as this: it is out of the route, unknown, 
unthonght of, except by those who persevere in exploring for 
themselves. In like manner, if you wish to see the native Welsh 
in their primitive character and costume, go to such a place as 
Llangefni (Anglesey). A dreary, rough road leads you to it; 
but when there on market day, you will see a curious assem- 
blage of undoubted and unpolished Welshmen and Welshwomen, 
the latter adorned with that high, conical, broad-brimmed hat 
which is their distinctive covering,—the men always wearing the 
worse hats. Threading our way along the river that runs through 
this town, we frequently fell in with groups—and picturesque 
groups they were—of high-hatted women and low-crowned men, 


° As, however, these are not commonly accessible, we subjoin some particulars of 
the Britannia Tubular Bridge:—The weight of malleable iron in the bridge is 9,480 





tons, and of cast iron 1,988 tons. 
DIMENSIONS OF THE LONG TUBES, 

Depth of tubes at centre tower, 30 feet. 
‘i 7 extreme ends, 23 feet. 

Width of tubes from outside to outside, 
14 feet 8 inches. 

Length of tubes (when up) 488 ft. 8 in. 

Weight of each tube, 1,803 tons. 

Height of long tubes above high water, 
100 feet. 

Height of long tubes above low water, 
121 feet 6 inches. 





DIMENSIONS OF THE SHORT TUBES. 
Depth at Tower end, 27 feet. 
» at abutment, 23 feet. 
Width (outside), 14 feet 8 inches. 
Length, 230 feet. 
Weight of each tube, 700 tons. 
THE PRINCIPAL TOWER. 
Britannia Tower at the base, 62 feet by 
5 feet 5 inches. 
in in a where the tubes enter, 
55 feet by 45 feet 5 inches. 
Total height, 230 feet. 


+ This unrivalled range of mountains extends from Penmaen-Bach in the east (near 
Conway, to the mountains called Y Reivl in the west, for above fifty miles in a straight 
line. The heights of the principal mountains in the range are as follows :— 


NAMES. FEET. 
rae 
Carnedd Llywellyn 
Aran Fowddy 
Cader Idris 


NAMES. FEET. 
Plinlimmon 
Moel Eilio 
Y Reivl 
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with whom we would fain have conversed; but who, to all our 
courteous attempts at a conversation, made but one vexatious 
reply, Dim Saes’neg, ‘No English.’ Sometimes, indeed, the 
women of kindlier natures would add a ‘Sir,’ or even put in two 
or three words of English; but the men, especially the older 
ones, would too commonly, here and elsewhere, content them- 
selves with muttering the monosyllable, Dim. Determined to 
see the natives thoroughly, we advanced three miles further to a 
wild little lake, noted for trout. Here, overborne with fatigue, 
we stayed the night under the roof of the landlord of the ‘ White 
Lion,’ a short, stout, good-natured little Welshman, who, 
strangely enough, had been stricken with the gold fever, repaired 
to Australia, dug up about £500 worth of gold, and returned to 
this waste, wild spot, a weightier, as well as a wiser and sadder, 
man than he went. Singular it was to look upon a true Aus- 
tralian nugget under a broken tumbler in the middle of the 
island of Anglesey. 

But it will be said, ‘Since you so admire that chain of moun- 
tains as you approach the Menai Bridge, why not at once repair 
to them?’ We will do so. From Bangor you can take two 
courses ; either by Llandegai and Bethesda through the valley 
of Nant Frangon, by Llyn Ogwen, to Capel Curig, and thence 
round to Snowdon; or you can at once go by railway to 
Caernarvon, and thence by coach to Llanberis. We have adopted 
both routes at different visits; but if you have already visited 
the picturesque valley of Llandegai, and the imposing slate 
quarries of Penrhyn at your leisure, (which you should do,) 
proceed by railway and coach to Llanberis; the ride from Caer- 
narvon being full of interest, as you gain glimpses of Snowdon, 
and approach the two beautiful lakes of Llyn Padarn, two miles 
in length, and Llyn Peris, more than a mile long, lying about a 
quarter of a mile apart, and connected by fine meadow-land. 
Soon you arrive at the two hotels; and as you afterwards 
wander along the borders of the upper lake, you are struck 
by the extent of the slate quarries which confront you on the 
opposite side. These are only second to the quarries of Penrhyn, 
which in fact merely lie upon the other side of the same moun- 
tainous mass of slates,—not far off as the crow flies, but many 
miles away as the road runs. 

Both quarries may be described successively. Those at 
Penrhyn are comprised in a vast amphitheatrical hollow in the 
side of the mountain: this is constantly enlarging as the slates 
are detached. The natural conformation of the slate rocks 
determines the artificial one of the quarry. The beds of slate so 
lie that they can be extracted by a succession of tiers, and by 
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ges running nearly parallel all round the amphitheatre. 
or hundreds upon hundreds of feet men are working in tier 
upon tier, ever preparing to blast the slate rocks, or impelling 
them downward when moved. Down in the central hollow 
which yawns beneath, they are boring a tunnel to get at some 
superior slate ; and this will be conveyed to port by a railway 
running at first underground. An enormous needle-rock of 
slate is left on the ground a little distance from the centre, to 
show how much has been excavated all around it. This is of 
the most inferior kind, and not (as one tourist writes) of the 
best. At intervals of time throughout the day a horn sounds 
from the various tiers; this is the signal for blasting. Now 
men are seen to creep down from dizzy heights to the nearest 
sheltering place, and after ten or fifteen minutes’ warning the 
match is applied in perhaps a dozen holes, and lo! little wreaths 
of smoke curl up here and there, and one explosion follows 
another, until the huge semicircle reverberates with the mimic 
thunder. 

Although the quarries at Llanberis are secondary in magni- 
tude, the echoes after explosions are far more striking, as they 
roll round the circle of the lake, enter the depth of the vale, and 
die away amongst the recesses of the Pass. While you are 
entering the Pass yourself, you are suddenly startled by the roll 
from the quarries, muffled by the distance, and fading into indis- 
tinctness above your head. The front view of these quarries 
is nothing like the stupendous excavation at Penrhyn; but these 
present a curious feature in the seven or eight vertical inclined 
planes which succeed each other from the base to the summit, 
and which lie so steep and sheer, that you think the little 
waggons are running up and down a perpendicular. Should 
you feel so disposed, permission may possibly be obtained for 
you to seat yourself in one of the empty waggons, and thus 
almost fly up the sides of the slate mountain. Where the 
quarries are so steep, falls of immense masses of the half- 
loosened rock may not be unexpected. A few months ago an 
enormous mass, containing (as the agent informed us) 220,000 
tons of stone, fell down in one minute into the depths of the 
quarry. The men had for some days had their misgivings, and 
fortunately were out of harm’s way. 

The easy splitting of the masses of rock into slates surprises 
visitors. But they seldom are aware of what a striking proof of 
providential design for man’s benefit is observable in the struc- 
ture and packing of slate. The whole of these and other 
similar stupendous works exist upon one simple natural charac- 
teristic of these rocks, without which there could be no such 
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slate quarries. This principle is cleavage. It may be defined 
as a re-arrangement of the particles and larger substances that 
enter into the composition of certain rocks, so as to produce a 
fissile structure ; or a tendency to open in given directions, some- 
times accidentally coincident (or nearly so) with the planes of 
stratification, but generally transvetse to these at every possible 
angle ; and this latter is the distinction between slates and mere 
flags, as in Yorkshire stone. The true slaty structure in rocks 
is always the result of cleavage, though what cleavage itself is the 
result of perplexes some clever geologists at this time. On the 
theory and the origin of this property we will not enter, but 
without the property itself we should not have a slate roof over 
our heads, or our present arithmetical slates for our schools. 
There are joints in the rocks as well as cleavage; and in slate 
quarries care is taken to blast so that the largest jointed masses 
are dislodged. These are again broken up along the lines of 
joint and cleavage by using the wedge and mallet, and then the 
manufacture of slates begins. Following the direction of the 
cleavage, the ‘ slate-maker’ simply knocks in a wedge, and then 
by imserting another wedge, and moving the two in opposite 
directions, a split is produced. This process can be repeated 
continually,—such is the result of a simple natural arrangement 
of the stone, without which all mechanism would have been vain. 
From this natural property the proprietor of the Penrhyn quarries 
derives £100,000 per annum, and the owner of the Llanberis 
quarries £80,000 per annum. The quarries of the former send 
daily between 400 and 500 tons of slates by a little railway to 
Port Penrhyn at Bangor, and the quarries of the latter dispatch 
between 300 and 400 tons in like manner to another port. 
Nearly three thousand men and boys are said to be in employment 
at the Penrhyn quarries, and between two and three thousand 
at those of Llanberis. They compose an orderly population, 
gaining good wages. On Sundays they are well clothed, and 
frequenters of their favourite chapels. We attended one at 
Llanberis, which was well filled with quarrymen and their fami- 
lies, the men separate, a transverse aisle bisecting the body of 
the building. The Welsh tunes are not harmonious, but 
resemble a low Gregorian chant, and are drawlingly plaintive. 
The finest views of the Upper Lake and Snowdon, with the 
attendant mountains, are to be obtained by ascending the path 
through the wood that clothes the rocky ridge on which the 
agent’s cottage stands; a direction probably never taken by the 
hasty or the uninformed tourist. It is no slight privilege to 
witness an unclouded sunset from this point. The upper lake, 
on one hand, is breasted with the loftiest mountains, that bring 
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out all their scant store of colours to match the richly glowing 
sun. On the other hand lies the far stretching lower and longer 
lake, streaked with reflected gold; and at the terminal bridge, 
nearly two miles beyond you, all the brighest glories seem to 
centre just ere thie sun declines, and to flash under arch after 
arch, until the otherwise insignificant bridge seems to glow like 
that which has been fabled to lead into paradise. 

The ascent of Snowdor is the crowning act of a tour in North 
Wales. Accordingly, every visitor turns a longing eye towards 
thé soaring pinnacle. Inquiries are pursued amongst the several 
guides who linger, lightly and constantly equipped, about the 
gates of the two hotels. ‘Is it a good day for Snowdon?’ is 
the new comer’s anxious question. The guides will seldom, if 
ever, plainly confess that it is a bad day ; but the shades of doubt 
displayed in their answers are equivalent to the shades of cloudy 
wreath upon the summit itself. If the summit stands out clear 
and well defined im the sunlight, it is ‘a good day ;’ bat it does 
not even then necessarily follow that the distant prospect will 
be satisfactory ; for a hazy film may interpose, and often does, 
when all seenis fair and far-showing from below. Should a 
guide confess that it is ‘rather 4 misty sort of day,’ the visitor 
may at once give up the attempt to ascend, since no stronger 
condemnation can be extracted from a mountaineer, whose 
pay is the same whether there be sunshine at the top, or thick 
darkness that may be felt. 

Suppose the day to be pronounced ‘ pretty fairish,’ and that 
you, and your party, if you lead one, are in good health and 
spirits, then by all means leave your hotel at nine o’clock, so as 
to have a long morning before you. If you have ladies with 
you, mules or ponies will bear these fair burdens safely to within 

alf a mile, or rather more, from the top. Provided that the 
quadrupeds have not been too deeply disgusted with their past 
painful experience of fat and fair humanity, you may confide 
your dearest hopes to them without anxiety. They have long 
ago found out the folly of kicking, and the whole way up is too 
plain and passable for stumbling. They go one even pace, 
which you will vainly strive to quicken; for their ears are deaf 
to all objurgations, even though as long as themselves; and 
their hides have become as tough as the scanty turf of the 
mountain. Leave them to their own feet, and they will not 
leave you to yours. 

Beginning with a little glade, we climb up by a very easy and 
gradual path, and begin to wind over the hills, progressing for 
about two miles over grassy slopes. Then we commence a 
steeper course, until we come in view of the first portion of deso- 
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late grandeur. This is a dark, precipitous cliff, frowning upon 
you full in front ; at its base lies the first mountain lake or tarn 
you will behold. The sarface of its waters is an anemometer, 
indicating the amount of wind. We have seen it still as a 
mirror, and another day crisped all over with little wavelets, and 
breaking the usual silence with their plashings upon the stony 
margin. Here, too, as you rest and listen, you distinguish the 
faint strokes of a hammer busy at the coppef mime on one side 
of the lake. 

Just above this you may turn aside to the left hand, and 
closely skirt the edge of the walls of the Pass of Llanberis. In 
fact, our path lies for some distance along this ledge; and 
although it leaves it before the most imposing part is attained, 
yet a glance downward shows us the road as it begins to thread 
the pass, and well displays the rough side of the rocky wall. 
After this begins the real stress of the ascent, as we wind over 
the round, protuberant shoulder of an immense hill; and now 
the quadrupeds bend down their heads and stiffen their knees, 
while the pedestrians, who are new to this kind of work, blow 
and pant, and make sundry excuses to admire the prospect 
behind them. On, on, however, we must proceed; and it is 
not long before the summit appears far, far above us. It is well 
we did not see its distance before, or we might have desponded. 
But here is a tiny spring of the purest and coldest water to 
refresh our parched lips. The three conical heights, which are 
now disclosed to you in the distance on the right hand, are the 
Reivl mountains (often erroneously called the ‘ Rivals’). The 
three peaks are similar in form, and nearly equal in altitude, 
the middle one and the loftiest being 1,886 feet high. That on 
the north-west projects boldly into the ocean, and terminates in 
an abrupt, almost perpendicular, descent. Climbing higher, we 
at last reach that part where mules regain their rest, and riders 
their feet. Before us stands the buttressed pinnacle of Snow- 
don. It is true quadrupeds could get up even this, and do get 
up a certain portion of it with provisions ; but it is not safe or 
wise for strange riders to risk a stumble and atumble. Now 
then for our feet, and our pointed staffs and stout walking 
sticks. Here the huge wall of rock rises sheer, and the path 
lies along its narrow ridge, so winding as to exhibit at every 
turn the rugged grandeur of the mass. We have exchanged 
grassy slopes, and rounded shoulders of hills, for a sharp, well- 
defined, and rock-walled ledge. We are treading, as it were, 
upon the battlements of this immense natural castellation, and 
cautiously glance down the inaccessible walls which no human 
foot can scale. A little Spartan group, with some Welsh 
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Leonidas, might hold this ledge, and shut out this summit from 
a whole crowd of barbarian tourists making their annual irrup- 
tions into these wild fastnesses. Instead, however, of any 
Welsh Leonidas to warn you away, the nearer you approach the 
peak the more clearly do you distinguish sundry commonly 
attired men upon the rocks; and—O sad dispellers of any illu- 
sions which the scene may have occasioned !—forth step an un- 
commonly sharp lad, a coatless waiter, and a jauntily arrayed 
landlord of a little public-house ; and you are requested, in the 
most obsequious style, to order tea or coffee, or a bottle of stout, 
or of Bass’s bitter ale! Such is the consequence of fashionable 
touring. The majestic mountain altitude, where the admiring 
beholder would gladly be alone, and commune with his own 
thoughts, is Je into a theatre of rival publicanism ; and 
when you would examine the rocks under your feet, and scruti- 
nize their mineralogical character, you find the shattered shells 
of numberless eggs, frequent fragments of porter and ale bottles, 
and all the refuse ejected from two rough cabins, inside of which 
are proceeding all manner of culinary abominations, while cups 
and saucers are clattering, corks are popping out of bottles, 
young men are smoking short pipes or cigars, and lads are 
washing up crockery. One glance into that cabin is enough 
to originate the fervent wish that the next thorough blast would 
blow the whole culinary concern down into the gaping hollow 
beneath, and that all the itinerant herd of drinking, smoking, 
and chattering barbarians would betake themselves to the 
pot-houses in the valleys and the plains. Is it not enough 
to rouse one’s indignation, to be intruded upon at the 
summit with contending cards, and offers of accommodation for 
the night to see the sunrise on the morrow, together with ham 
and eggs, and tea or coffee, for the small charge of five shillings? 
Moreover, a female waiter will attend upon your ladies, who can 
rest all night under coverlet and under curtains! Will it be 
believed that many so-called ‘ladies ’ do accept this accommoda- 
tion? So we were credibly informed. Meanwhile the men of 
the party must perchance lie on forms or on the floor, while the 
cabin lad blows the fire, boils the kettle, fills the hut with smoke, 
and the whole party set up a song anda shout. Thus is this 
lofty natural altar basely desecrated ; and even a paltry rent is 
charged by the so-called lord of the manor, to those rival tenants 
of the cabins who dispense ale and porter, and dwell continually 
upon the top, during the summer months. 

If one can forget these indignities, and avoid the disgusting 
débris so liberally distributed around, nothing can be finer than 
the view from this peak on a tolerably clear day. Perhaps the 
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prevalent impression derived from a survey of the whole is that 
of a world of solitary grandeur, stretching out with an endless 
succession of varied prospects. If we glance towards the south, 
we behold the mountains of Merionethshire and Cader Idris, and 
between us and that famous mountain long waving ledges half 
clouded with wreaths of mist, all apparently much lower than 
Snowdon, and yet in reality much loftier than they now seem. 
Cader itself, and Plinlimmon, are seldom visible in more than 
dim, uncertain outline. Towards the north appear the vast rival 
mountain named Moel Siabod, and the great masses lying 
between Capel Curig and the sea. Here there lies close beneath 
us the most remarkable hollow, shut in by rugged shelving pre- 
cipices, holding a little lake in its lower part, and threaded by a 
plain but circuitous path which leads down to a copper mine, 
the small dressing-floors of which are visible. Beyond the 
stony heaps of the rubbish of the mine, the path continues all 
the way to Capel Curig, whose lakes lie sleeping before us in 
the distance. At this moment a party is descending by this 
very path, and we mark some pausing at the copper mine, while 
others pursue their devious course in what appears to us a 
Lilliputian train. They are either bound for Capel Curig hotel, 
or about to traverse the Pass of Llanberis to the village. Turn- 
ing half round, we perceive another party ascending from Bedd- 
gelert, that little mountain-encircled village which lies far awa 
down. This party has now arrived at a ridge of rocks which 
reminds one of some of the difficult Alpine passes. It seems 
narrow and dangerous, but it is not so for able pedestrians. 
Upward they come, and now they are here, consisting of two 
ladies and three gentlemen, attended by a boy, who immediately 
pulls out of his pocket and offers for sale a pair of knitted socks, 
and a specimen of rock crystal,—the latter the best we have seen 
hereabouts, but, unluckily, not from Snowdon, or Britain at all, 
though alleged to be from the side below. 

Looking back towards Llanberis, we have the lakes spread 
out brightly, and, far beyond, the glimmering sea, the Isle of 
Anglesey, Holyhead ; and we gain some glimpses of the Wicklow 
mountains. The most striking feature of the whole panorama 
is, to our thinking, the number of little lakes distributed over 
various mountains. Frequently, twenty lakes can be observed, 
sometimes twenty-three, and the guides say as many as ftom 
twenty-five to thirty on the clearest days. These lie as so many 
spangles, shining out and relieving the gloomy desolation of the 
scene. Some of these lakes are large, like the two at Nantlle, 
whence there is a fine view of the mountain, which that able 
artist, Wilson, has finely delineated. 
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While resting here, and also in descending, we will make use 
of our hammer. A few remarks on the geological constitution 
of this mountain may be acceptable, especially as it has only 
been scientifically elucidated of recent years, and no guide or 
guide-book has the remotest idea of it. If we could penetrate 
below the base, we should in all probability discover an 
immense foundation of igneous rock called ‘ trap ;’ for it comes 
up near the surface far down on one side; and this solid mass 
splits into several large divisions as it passes northward to 
Y Glyder-Fawr. This mass is the result of igneous eruptions. 
Below this lies the lowest series of Cambrian rocks, composing 
the whole lower portion of the mountain, and named by 
Murchison Longmynd rocks, (or bottom-rocks,) from their 
large deposition at Longmynd, Little Stretton, Shropshire. 
There seems then to re-occur a deposit of bedded trap-rocks. 
Certain ashy rocks or beds, about one thousand feet thick, lie on 
the felspathic traps (or lava beds) of Snowdon as a centre. 
As a whole, these rocks are sometimes so purely felspathic and 
porphyretic, that it is difficult to distinguish them (except by 
their bedding) from felspathic porphyries that haye been 
ejected as lava streams. But the greater mass in and around 
Snowdon is rough and scoriaceous; or sometimes sandy, 
slaty, and calcareous, according as the volcanic matter is 
variously intermingled with ordinary sediment. On the top of 
the mountain there are ashes, sometimes very solid and 
felspathic, at other places calcareous and fossiliferous. As a 
whole, the North Wales rocks show two principal epochs of 
eruption ; the first indicated by the rocks of Aran Mowddwy, 
Cader Idris, &c.; the second by Snowdon and Y Glyder- 
Fawr. But, though all the trap rocks just noticed are strictly 
voleanic, it must not be supposed that any real traces of true 
volcanic craters now remain on this or the other mountains; 
for the whole country has been so much disturbed by subsequent 
contortions of that portion of the formations, and it has been so 
long and so often subject to denudation, that nothing now 
remains but fragments of great lava streams and beds of ashes, 
sometimes cropping out, and spreading over considerable areas, 
but, in general, showing little more than their edges, their larger 
portion having been buried under thousands of feet of overlying 
slates and sandstones. It is their entombment and this over- 
spreading that make it so very difficult to follow the natural 
succession of rocks here; nor can it be done without leisurely 
and patient examination, even with the indispensable aid of 
the geologically coloured Ordnance map. At the very summit, 
in fine sandy rocks, interesting specimens may be procured by 
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hard labour, with a heavy hammer, of the impressions of a 
little bivalve shell (orthis flabellulum). The visitor will get them 
from the loosened stones near the little tent. But, being now 
well known, they are becoming fewer and fewer in the accessible 
masses. They may be treasured as among the earliest fossils, 
and are far more valuable than are the glistening pieces of 
quartz offered for sale by children of al] sizes. 

We might linger still longer on this natural observatory ; but 
we must not expect a continuance of the favourable weather. 
Wreaths of cloud are descending upon us, after ascending 
from the sea, At first they are few, and it is said they will pass 
over; but they become more frequent and denser. The wind 
makes occasional rents in them, but with ready and self- 
repairing skill they reweave the unfolding curtain. The lakes are 
obscured, and the mountain hollows begin to be filled with the 
voluminous fleecy gatherings. Though they sometimes sail 
away, they are succeeded by others. It is plain enough that the 
wind has changed since we began the aseent, and now there is 
little hope of a fair prospect. Well, then, let us descend. 
Avoiding the broken bottles, egg-shells, and huts, we easily 
hasten over the rocky pathway; and catching glimpses of the 
interior of the great hollows through the breaking clouds, we 
come to our patient mules ; ladies are reseated, mules and men 
retrace their steps, and, stumbling over loose stones, amidst 
copper ores, we arrive once more at this round-shouldeved hill. 
Glancing again from the rocky ridges into the vale, we 
find an accession of grandeur from the gathered clouds, which, 
not being too heavy, merely hide the tops of eminences, and cast 
a dreadful darkness over the precipitous sides and bare ribs of 
the walls of the valley. Here the aspect is even more desolate 
than higher up; for, being on a level with many of the opposite 
heights, and nearer to the mountains, we mark out all their 
blankness and blackness; while no sound interrupts the 
impressive silence of this sterile region, except the singing of 
hidden runnels, and the muffled thunder of the explosions in the 
slate quarries. 

Here we begin to meet ascending parties: an unlucky pony 
bears the unfair burden of an unctuous, spectacled, self-protect- 
ing gentleman. O unmanly deed! to bestride a persecuted 
quadruped, when the rider’s sleek condition bespeaks so much 
better feeding than do the bare starting ribs of the mountain 
horse! ‘O thou unworthy biped,’ we feel prompted to say, 
‘descend, and show thyself to be a man!’ But young and 
hardy men now throng upward, attending upon fair companions. 
How different the aspect of the ascending and the descending 
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parties! and how like the coming and departing generations of 
human life! Those who are coming upward are full of health, 
and spirits, and hope: the prospect before them is one of 
arduous labour; but then what scenes of grandeur and glory do 
they expect to behold! Those who are descending seem wearied 
and disabled. They have attained the summit, nothing more 
can be seen by them. Ask them whether their expectations 
were answered, and they will either magnify what they have 
beheld, and paint glories they never witnessed, or confess the 
truth that many a vexing cloud intervened between them and 
their brightest hopes, or one uniform haze hung over the whole 
scene. 

There is one class of climbers of Snowdon who are always as 
rejoiced to reach the bottom as visitors are to attain the summit, 
namely, the guides. They are generally civil, obliging, inform- 
ing companions. Young and healthy pedestrians may dispense 
with them, at least from the Llanberis side; but the professed 
guides well deserve all they get. Clothed in white dresses, 
short jackets, and having a moderate satchel, these worthy 
fellows march up and down the mountain as their daily duty. 
One of them, Roberts, attracted our notice by his subdued, half- 
sour aspect; and little merriment could we expect from him 
when we ascertained that this had been his occupation for 
thirty-one long years, and that his ascents of Snowdon had 
altogether exceeded three thousand! He confessed to us that 
the ultimatum of his desires would be a cottage in the depths of 
the vale, from which he might look upon, but never traverse 
the old heights again as long as he lived. Sometimes these pro- 
fessed mountaineers ascend with a second and even a third party 
on the same day. An ordinary pedestrian may gain something 
by watching the easiness of their pace, and the looseness of their 
limbs, as they stride along, steadily outwalking the youngest of 
their party. Uniform and easy progression is the secret of 
ascending mountains, and we were taught this not only by 
guides, but by the old despised horse whom we left crawling 
feebly up from the base, but who in the end was at the summit 
as soon as ourselves. He had never stopped to graze, while 
we had paused to gaze. 

One great point with unexperienced visitors is to see the sun- 
rise or the sunset from Snowdon. Hence evening and noc- 
turnal ascents are in high favour. We ourselves, some years 
ago, when staying at Capel Curig, were seduced by the extreme 
brightness of the moon, and the clear gleaming of the summit 
in the silvery sheen, to make a nocturnal ascent; and an 
arduous task it was by that difficult route. Need we add that 
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we did rot see the sun rise? Of course, a thin, dropping mist 
obscured the whole scene: the guide alone was satistied, for he 
had a double fee. As to ‘glorious sunrises’ and ‘splendid sun- 
settings,’ these are phrases rife enough in the works of travel- 
lers ; but whenever we hear them, a cold scepticism creeps over 
us, and we are silent. The finest sunsets we have ever beheld 
have been from the sea coast, and particularly from the heights 
above Brighton, where we have often watched the broad ample 
orb of day quench his glowing splendours in the gilded ocean 
with indescribable beauty : while the finest sunrise we have been 
privileged to witness was from the heights of Upper Bangor, 
where, again over the sea, the opening glories of the day-king 
burst forth, and flashed over the ridges of dark clouds that 
lingered in hostile but hopeless array against the enlarging and 
blazing hero of light. Great altitude imparts no additional 
beauty to such scenes; but the effect is much heightened by 
the under-mirrering of the whole in the broad waters of the 
burnished ocean. 

A more congenial and striking effect is produced by full 
moonlight when shed down on mountain summits, and through 
mountain passes, particularly that of Llanberis. It is the half- 
concealment and half-revelation caused by the pale, partial 
light of the nocturnal luminary that so well suits the wildness 
of such scenery. Nothing can surpass the magnificence of such 
a time and place. If on the mountain top, the vales, and 
hollows, and ridges, and rents glisten, while other parts hang in 
deep shadow, and the little mountain lakes become especially 
interesting, as they give back the glances of the ascended orb 
from their reflecting and unruffled waters. Wordsworth, in 
simple but poetical lines, describes some features of such a scene 
upon Snowdon, when he ascended from Beddgelert :— 


‘ With forehead bent 

Earthward, as if in opposition set 
Against an enemy, I panted up 
With eager face, and no less eager thoughts. 
Thus might we wear a midnight hour away, 
Ascending at loose distance each from each, 
And as I chanced the foremost of the band ; 
When at my feet the ground appeared to brighten, 
And with a step or two seemed brighter still ; 
Nor was time given to ask or learn the cause ; 
For instantly a light upon the turf 
Fell like a flash, and lo! as I looked up 
The moon hung naked in a firmament 
Of azure without cloud, and at my feet 
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Rested a silent sea of hoary mist. 

A hundred hills their dusky backs upheaved 

All over this still ocean; and beyond, 

Far, far beyond, the solid vapours stretched, 

In headlands, tongues, and promontory shapes, 

Into the main Atlantic, that appeared 

To dwindle and give up his majesty, 

Usurped upon as far as the sight could reach. 

Not so the ethereal vault ; encroachment none 

Was there, nor loss ; only the inferior stars 

Had disappeared, or shed a fainter light 

In the clear presence of the full-orbed Moon, 

Who, from her sovereign elevation, gazed 

Upon the billowy ocean as it lay 

All meek and silent, save that through a rift— 

Not distant from the shore whereon we stood, 

A fixed, abysmal, gloomy breathing-place— 

Mounted the roar of waters, torrents, streams 

Innumerable, roaring with one voice! 

Heard over earth and sea, and in that hour, 

For so it seemed, felt by the starry heaven.’ 
Prelude, book xiv., p. 354. 


But there is in this very neighbourhood a mountain scene 
which, we humbly think, rivals or surpasses anything to be 
witnessed on Snowdon,—anything, indeed, of the same kind in 
the British dominions. It is rarely visited from Llanberis, (the 
only imposing way of visiting it,) for two reasons: one, that it 
is little known to the herd of tourists; the other, that the 
ascent is far more laborious than that of Snowdon, and is in 
very truth what the guide described it, ‘an awful tug,’ for which 
every such person demands double the Snowdonian fee. The 
difficulty of ascent, the infrequency of visitation, and the verbal 
description of one who had been there, were all strong incentives 
to us; and the day after our first ascent of Snowdon (during 
this visit) saw us equipped for this strange place, attended by 
the rector’s little son, and a fine large bounding dog, baptized 
‘ Peris,’ after the local saint. Beginning behind the rector’s 
house, in the vale, we soon find the hill to be very steep, and 
slippery from the shortness and smoothness of the turf. But, 
as soon as we gain its top, it becomes spongy and treacherous. 
We should frequently have rested, had not the activity of our 
young guide shamed us into persevering pedestrianism. We 
gain fine views, on our right, of the almost perpendicular and 
ruinous side of the Glyder-y-Fawr mountain, rising to a height 
of 3,300 feet. Its utterly bare and constantly crumbling steeps 
tell of dashing ruins, and wasting winds, and Dissting lightnings. 
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It displays desolation unmitigated. Nothing but the little 
tinkling stream that feebly trickles down through its mossy bed, 
and finds its devious way to a waterfall below, has sound and 
motion here; excepting the occasional flight of that singular 
little bird, the dotterel, whose nest may be hidden under one of 
these tufted grasses, made richer and greener by the streamlet. 
This desolation continues unrelieved, and nothing breaks the 
melancholy monotony. We are fain to pause here and there, 
and employ our resting-times in searching the water-courses for 
small crystals of quartz, now rarely found, but formerly plenti- 
fully gathered in the winter season, when the collectors of these 
treasures came up with iron bars and picks, and tore up the turf, 
and, filling their little bags with the clear, bright, or the smoky- 
brown prisms, descended richly stored for the ensuing summer. 
Could we but scramble amongst the débris of Glyder, we should 
probably find some smoke quartz; (one crystal we have;) but 
no, our course is onward, and away. 

Yet nothing appears, to reward this wearisome climbing ; our 
little guide hesitates as to the true course, and we are repenting 
our rashness ; when he hastens before us a little, and then beckons 
us after him. Another mile of spongy turf, and of picked and 
plashing steps on our part, and now a remarkably serrated 
mountain, which is named Trifaen, emerges before us. It looks 
as if it had been rent, and jagged, and indented by a thousand 
terrific storms. But, while we are gazing at this triple-headed 
mass, suddenly, without any warning, that scene is disclosed to 
our downward gaze which we have laboured so long to behold, 
and to which no word-painting can render justice. We have 
seen nothing exactly like it, and cannot, therefore, liken it to 
any spot which our readers may have visited. We stand upon 
the edge and opening of an amazing chasm, extending for 
about four hundred and fifty feet in length, one hundred feet 
in perpendicular depth, yet only six feet in width, through 
immense cleanly cloven rocks. As we look down the chasm, it 
becomes to us a huge rocky telescope, and the object beneath us 
in the field of vision is a dark lake. This is nearly as the specu- 
lum of the huge telescope. So singular, so majestic is the 
scene, that we seem to be still unwearied after gazing upon it 
for an hour. This chasm itself is named Twi Diu, that is, the 
‘Black Cleft;’ but the more popular title is the ‘ Devil’s 
Kitchen.’ Not a sound is heard but that of our own voices, 
and the faint dropping of the stream that runs directly through 
the cleft into the lake below. We gather some large fragments 
of rock, and then, swinging round with all our force, inject them 
into the cleft. For a second or two no noise is heard; then 
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instantly a sharp dash is audible; this is succeeded by another 
still fainter; then all is still. Various tumults of dashing and 
crashing are heard after repeated stone-castings. Occasionally 
we can succeed in causing the injected mass to rebound from 
side to side, and then the down-falling is grand. A shrill cry 
above our heads leads us to look up, and there hangs a huge 
bird of prey, suspended on well-poised wings, hovering over us, 
as if about to pounce upon our devoted pates; but perhaps 
screaming only because our stone-castings have disturbed its 
prey. We scream in return, and down wheels the bird, and 
skims over rock, and lake, and vale, into the different recesses, 
with a speed and facility which exultingly mocks our slow 
creepings and timid steppings. O to have wings here! what a 
flying inspection one would make of bottoms and heights, holes 
and peaks, lakes and ledges, where nought but wings can reach 
or dare ! 

The lake below us, a part of which we see through the moun- 
tain telescope, is Llyn Idwal. Beneath it spreads the far larger 
lake of Ogwen, on which two or three specks may be observed, 
and resolved into boats freighted with patient anglers. The 
valley is the well known Nant Frangon, or Vale of Beavers. 
Dismal and lifeless as the whole scene appears,—the lakes flanked 
and darkened by inaccessible mountains, a few patches of scant 
herbage carpeting rare spots, immense masses of fallen rock, 
and smaller rolling lines of débris, lying about and along the 
descents, and about the shores of the two lakes below,—yet, 
even there, adventurous man has carried along one of the firmest 
and most enduring roads in the empire,—a part of the great 
Holyhead road, which, though almost superseded by railways, 
will yet remain as a lineal proof of engineering genius. Tarry 
here a while, and you shall perhaps see running along that 
mountain-threading road the four-horse ‘Tourist coach,’ laden 
with hasty tourists, who think to catch a flying impression of the 
grandeur above them, but who totally miss the scene we are 
now contemplating. Few, indeed, there be that find it. Some 
leisurely visitors do climb to Llyn Idwal’s margin, and look 
up through the chasm. But this is reversing the true order of 
aspects, just as much as by looking through the wrong end of a 
telescope. Looking up, instead of down, foreshortens the rocky 
cleft. This, we suppose, is the reason that so few seem to have 
visited, and none to have recorded, its wonders in words, or 
depicted them in pictures. Yet, assuredly, for untameable wild- 
ness, for rocks as marvellously cloven as if a gigantic sword had 
riven them, for serrated mountain summits, for precipices bee- 
tling over gloomy waters of the wilderness, for a huge, circling, 
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weird mountain cavity, holding the drainage of a hundred 
springs in its cup, and the indentations of a thousand storms 
upon its edge, and a fractured fissure on its side, we know of 
nothing to compare, in our clime at least, with Cwm Idwal and 
Twl Dhu, when seen aright and at leisure. The most impres- 
sive view, however, would be on a moonlight night, when the 
silver sheen should glimmer upon gloomy Idwal, and be looked 
upon through the dark chasm. Here, indeed, moonlight would 
impart indescribable awe and grandeur to the scene. But it 
would be hopeless to attempt such an adventure, unless the noc- 
turnal visitor could sleep upon spongy sward, fast the whole 
night, and be fresh enough to speed his five toilsome miles back- 
ward in the morning. We are content to have viewed it by 
sunlight, and fondly treasure up the scene. We imagine our- 
selves, at this moment, striding across a rocky point at the sum- 
mit of the Black Cleft, peering down upon the dark glassy 
Idwal, watching the stream before us as it gushes over into the 
hollow, examining the rare plants that creep out of the little 
rents in the sides, and calculating the risks involved in stretch- 
ing ourselves out to capture them. Let every tolerably strong 
visitor to Snowdonia devote a fine day to this spot, and stand at 
the top of Twl Dhu, and he will long thank us for our advice. 
Be determined, however, to gaze ‘ summo de vertice rerum,’ or 
you will miss the unique character of the combined scenery. 
Having referred to the plants in and about this chasm, we 
may observe that it is as well known to botanists as is Lake 
Ogwen to anglers. The oue has plants as rare and delicate as 
the other has trouts that are delicious; and the plants are about 
as difficult to capture as the fish. On these points we shall 
cite, in a note, the remarks of the well known describer of ferns,* 
who ascribes his first interest in them to the Welsh mountains, 


* Mr. Newman, in his History of British Ferns, (page 110,) observes, ‘I have 
more than once mentioned Cwm Idwal as a station for ferns; below is a very humble 
attempt to give au idea of this wild spot’ (consisting of a small engraved tail-piece). ‘It 
was sketched in a memoraudum-book, and carried on my back, among fern fronds, for 
many a weary mile. Cwm Idwal is a vast semicircular rampart of rock, near the 
middle of which, invisible at a distance, is the perpendicular fissure called Twl Dhu: 
through this falls a mountain stream, which, emerging at the foot, wanders amongst 
fragments of disrupted rock into Llyn Idwal, that dark, still lake which reposes in 
the natural basin; issuing thence, it joins the waste water of Llyn Ogwen, and the 
united stream flows through the mighty pass of Nant Frangon to the sea. In Llyn 
Idwal grow [soetes, Subularia, and Lobelia. On the broken ground, about the lake, 
Lycopodium Alpinum, L. Selago, L. Selagmoides, aud L. Claratum ; every conceivabie 
form of Cystopteris Fragilis, with A/losorus Crispus, and Hymenophyllum Unilaterale. 
A little higher up, Po/ystichium Lonchitis, Asplenium Viride, Rhodiola Rosea, an Alpine 
Thalictrum, and that rarity of rarities, Anthericum Serotinum ; and, still higher above, 
and beyond the summits that we see, Woodsia Ilvensis, and Lycopodium Annotinum, 
O, it is a matchless place for a botanical ramble !’ 
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saying, ‘It was while wandering among the Welsh mountains, 
in the autumn of 1837, that I first felt any desire to know the 
names of ferns.’ 

We descended again into the Pass of Llanberis, by skirting 
the base of Glyder, and following the course of the stream until 
it ends in a thread-like waterfall. Even the mighty sides of 
this beginning of the Pass seemed less stern and striking 
than they had appeared in the morning; for we had since 
looked upon a scene of severer desolation and more singular 
configuration. 

Who shall, by description, impart any adequate conception of 
the Pass or Lianserts? Writing must fail, and painting too, 
if we judge from the half-coloured canvas of a young artist 
seated on a smooth stone in the dreariest part of the water- 
course below. He transfers the shape and blackness of huge 
rocks to his design; but how poor a portion of the whole effects 
can he include! how little of these four miles of advancing and 
retreating prominences, of sheer, upstanding, inaccessible crags 
that never knew foot of man! how little of this multitude of 
half-fallen masses that stand in confused yet grand array, right 
and left, up and down, topward and midway and downward, far 
under the road in the channel of the stream! how little of 
those wondrous balancings of a thousand blocks poised upon 
points from which they seem this moment about to descend, 
and dash into our pathway, after having been quietly consider- 
ing, during the last thousand years, their best course for rolling 
down! How little, again, can any artist, verbal or pictorial, 
transfer of the numberless transitions and flickerings of slanting 
sunlight and creeping shadow upon the several faces of those 
now frowning and anon placid rocks! The artist, indeed, has 
the superiority over the penman, as his colours are more glowing 
and capable of combination than the writcr’s few words. We 
have but a dozen or two of words to represent all the infinite 
varieties and shadowy gradations of mountain and cliff scenery. 
When we have employed these, our power is gone. But the 
artist can re-employ the same colours, mix them so as to pro- 
duce many degrees of resemblance, and bring strikingly before 
the eye, at one view, what can only be brought to the ear of the 
reader in many words with far less power. Yet, even with such 
decided advantage, neither the painter on yonder stone, nor any 
other that we wot of, has adequately depicted this Pass. Some 
faint recollection of a modern attempt in some annual exhibition 
haunts us; but we do not retain the remembrance of a perfect 
picture. One glance up the Pass manifests the impossibility of 
transference by pencil, brush, or pen. 
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We say a glance up the Pass ; for the greatest contrast exists 
between the walk up and the walk down. The ascent reveals 
repeated turns and aspects of wildness and magnificence, until 
you catch sight of the little public-house at the top, at 
Gorphwysféd, ‘the Resting Place.’ Once turn your back upon 
this, and descend, and then all is a decline, both in ground and 
in grandeur. The prints represent the Pass on the return, in 
order to catch the Llanberis lakes at the end; but a true artist 
would take the ascent from just about where the immense mass 
of stones lately fell down and choked up the road. If he can 
seize upon and depict this part, with enough of chiaro oscuro, 
then there are few mountain scenes that can elude his brush. 

Reclining upon a rocky couch, we compared, in our own 
minds the present scene with the Gap of Dunloe at Killarney in 
Ireland ; and with that pass of the Trosachs, and other passes in 
Scotland, as well as with Borrowdale in Cumberland. Revolving 
our recollections of these, we were about to award the prize to 
Llanberis ; but then, remembering some peculiar feature of 
each, we recalled our premature award, and rose up with the 
conviction, that, though all the above are alike in being moun- 
tain passes, and in being wonderfully grand, they all so differ in 
certain features, either in shape, or tortuousness, or altitude of 
walls, or blackness, or nakedness, or comparative verdure, or 
loneliness, or openness, or narrowness, that any two of them 
are, in reality, incomparable, and that all of them are worth 
journeying to, and walking through, ten times over. 

Every reflecting and cultivated traveller through this valley 
will naturally geologize for himself. These mighty masses must 
have a history ; and, unless the visitor be as dense as they are, 
he will seek to ascertain that history. In all probability every 
beholder will attribute the formation of this vast chasm to some 
great primeval convulsion, whether of earth-rending throes, or 
volcanic upheavals. As to time, the actual separation of the now 
divided cliffs, which evidently once met together, and composed 
one continuous range, must be attributed to some of the remotest 
eras of mountain history. But there are phenomena within these 
two craggy sides which bring us down to some of the latest eras 
of the earth’s history. Smatterers dispatch the whole appear- 
ance of such a valley as this with a few general references to 
terrific convulsions of the earliest periods, and attribute the 
whole to one era, and one range of geological action. But a 
close examination of the rocks and rents will show that an 
immense period of time must have elapsed between the primal 
disparting of the huge walls, and the present position of many 
of the masses in different parts. Look upon each side of this 
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Pass, and you frequently observe immense blocks of stone 
perched up where they seem to be mysteriously arrested by 
some peculiar power. They could not have remained on such 
precarious points at the original separation of the moun- 
tains; for the enormous force that occasioned this would have 
dashed them into the lowest hollows. Neither could they have 
been carried and left where they are by way of deluge (as for- 
merly, and sometimes even now, supposed) ; for, had the deluge 
borne them along at all, yet, as the waters rolled on, so would 
these have rolled on, or, as the waters subsided, so would these 
have subsided. The problem to be solved is, how these blocks 
could have been brought so far, raised so high, and then arrested 
in mid course ; stopped, when, in obedience to gravitation, they 
must have descended ; poised upon pinnacles, and balanced upou 
the smooth shoulders of other and bigger blocks, as if planted 
there by some hand interfering with the laws of nature, and 
rescuing them from the supposed flood that could scarcely have 
brought them, and certainly never could have stranded them 
where they now are. To cause these remarkable placements, the 
imaginary flood must have been dried up suddenly, when it was 
nearly as deep as the present valley, and made to relinquish its 
boulders and baggage on the surface of its waters instead of at 
the bottom. The more we study the position of these perched 
up blocks, the more convinced we should be that no deluge had 
auy concern with their promotion to the van of the stony lines. 

What, then, is the solution of this manifest difficulty? If 
earth-heavings would rather have dislodged than lodged them, 
if water would rather have left them alone than borne them 
along, or let them down than lifted them up, what, in the whole 
range of natural agencies, remains to account for their now per- 
manent appointments? A monosyllable of three letters forms 
the answer,—Ice. The general contour of these mountains 
was settled in the earliest geological epochs. The convulsions 
had been exhausted ; the earth was comparatively quiet; these 
severed mountains were never more to meet. But now we must 
pass at once from the incalculably old primary epochs to the 
time of tertiary geology (to use a commonly understood term). 
Much of the land was then slowly depressed beneath the ocean. 
Although it preserved its main and majestic features, yet many 
of its minor features were now much modified ; just as a human 
being retains the main outline and configuration of his indi- 
vidual appearance from his youth upwards, while in age lines, 
and scars, and furrows, and frowns fix themselves upon his 
countenance, which alter its minor, while they do not obliterate 
its main features. So was it with these very cliffs and crags. 
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Terraces were formed upon old shores, icebergs drifted from the 
North, and, together with the pack-ice upon the coasts, grated 
along the floors of the sea, and ground, and smoothed, and 
striated the rocky surfaces over which they passed. Finally, they 
deposited, during the lapse of many ages, scattered boulders, 
gravel, and clay over wide areas of once dry land, over hills and 
precipices, and down the sides of valleys which were to be dry 
land again. Does the reader say, ‘Ah! this is mere theory ;’ 
then we reply, our proofs are to be found in some very singular 
marks, and some very prominent masses, in this very Pass, and 
also in the neighbouring valleys and mountain hollows. Accom- 
pany us from one side to another of the whole vale, and from 
near the village of Llanberis up to nearly the top of the Pass, 
and we will at intervals point out to you traces of the polishing, 
scratching, grooving, and furrowing of the rocks over which the 
oldest glaciers moved. Similar, but less distinct, markings are 
to be found on the sides of the lake near the great slate quarries. 
In many spots about the place, and in the adjoining valley of 
Nant Frangon, inquisitive eyes can detect the scratches formed 
by the attrition of the sharp particles which had gathered in 
and sunk down to the base of the glacier, and which it pressed 
forcibly upon the surface of the underlying rock, as it grated 
over that surface, and slowly slid along. Hard as the underlying 
rock was, and comparatively soft as the ice was, yet the small, 
sharp particles were so pressed upon by the enormous weight of 
the glacier holding them, that, like glazier’s diamonds, they cut 
into the stone below. The ice was as the mere hand or handle, 
handling the pointed pieces which made the incisions. The 
same kind of striz may be seen near Pont Aberglaslyn.* 

If the striea, or scratches and groovings, be carefully traced, 
they will be found to have prevalent and nearly parallel direc- 
tions; and by these directions we can ascertain the course of the 
glaciers, just as surely as the ruts in the road mark out the 
course of the coach which has just rolled past us. The rut we 
now follow is no plainer evidence of the preceding wheel, than 
the groove and scratch on the surface of the rocks of the preced- 
ing glacier. Whérever the wheel-rut curves round, you acknow- 





* The following geological advice, in the handwriting of the late Dr. Buckland, is 
framed and suspended in the hotel near that place :— 


‘NOTICE TO GEOLOGISTS. 

“At Pont Aberglaslyn, one hundred yards below the bridge, on the right bank of the 
river, and twenty feet above the road, see a good example of the furrows, fluting, and 
strie on rounded aud polished surfaces of the rock, which Agassiz refers to the action 
of glaciers. See many similar effects on the surfaces on the left or south-west side 
of the Pass and Lakes of Llanberis. 

* Oct. 6th, 1841. (Signed) WittiaM Buckuanp,’ 
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ledge the coach must have rolled on; and in like manner we 
affirm that wherever the striations tend, there must the glaciers 
have slidden. Further, where there are tributary valleys to the 
main valley, there have been glaciers tributary to the main 
glaciers, and the course of these tributaries is indicated with 
great certainty by their striations. For example, in Nant 
Frangon, the sfrie follow the course of the main valley in the 
direction 20° to 25° west of north, while in the tributary valleys 
they run east and north-easterly, according to the curves. In en- 
tering Cwm Idwal from Nant Frangon they curve gradually round 
from E.S.E. to N.N.E. Here, too, in this Pass of Llanberis, 
the grooves and strie begin by striking from 30° to 35° south of 
east, and gradually curve round to the south, as some of them 
pass into the high tributary valley of Cwm Glas. In the valley 
of Nant Gwynant, (into which you enter after you emerge from 
the present Pass,) you will find that they strike in the main 
valley to the south-west; and branch off first to the north-west, 
and then gradually curve round to the north, in the higher por- 
tion of Cwm-y-Llan. In the higher parts of tributary valleys, 
like Cwm-y-Llan, the grooves converge towards the hollows at 
acute angles to the main direction of the valleys, in the very 
mode which might be expected from ice of considerable thick- 
ness pressing downwards, while, by the weight and tension of 
the whole mass, it was at the same time thrust and dragged 
onward to feed the main icy stream, this motion being a result 
of the well-ascertained fact, that glacier ice flows faster at its 
centre than it does at its sides. 

Is there any kind of evidence from which we may conjecture 
the thickness of the ice in this Pass at the glacial epoch? There 
is; for, on the testimony of Professor Ramsay, (who thoroughly 
examined this district during the Ordnance survey,) grooves are 
found running in the direction of the main valleys of Llanberis 
and Nant Frangon, at a height of 1,300 fect above the bottom, 
(this must be on the summit-ledges of the sides,) sometimes 
quite across and transverse to the mouths of the tributary valleys 
that enter those main ones. Unless, therefore, the main valleys 
were very much deepened by the action of the glaciers, we may 
safely infer that at one period the ice in this very Pass was no 
Jess than 1,300 feet thick. Such must have been the astonishing 
thickness of the bulky glaciers that once glistened in the sun 
between these black sides. Nor is this all: to move one of them 
onward so that it should produce these groovings and furrowings, 
a heavy pressure must have borne down upon it from above, and 
in all probability the accumulation of snow and ice above the 
highest parts of the Pass was very large; and this accumulation 
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would be formed upon the underlying glacier, would feed it with 
melted waters, and press it onward and downward. There may 
have been literally an ancient minor Snowdon above and upon 
the large Llanberis glacier, jamming it more firmly between the 
jaws of rock, and thrusting it down with its superincumbent 
weight, at the very time that it fed it with falling waters. This 
process being continual, the chief glacier would slowly lose its 
immense bulk, and would no longer over-ride the minor tributary 
glaciers. Then each valley would pour in its tributary stream 
of ice, and cause those transverse striations which careful searchi 
can discover at the mouths of the tributary valleys, crossing 
each other, yet without intermixture; for one set is true to the 
course of the origina] great glacier, and others were formed by 
minor tributary streams of ice that united themselves to the 
branching valleys when the upper supply of snow had declined, 
or the average temperature had risen; Let no one, however, 
imagine that he can trace out these singular markings without 
patient and prolonged research. The furrows are not deep and 
staring, but rather, as most persons would think, slight and faint. 
Yet these slight groovings upon the surfaces are enough to 
support all the strictly analogical deductions which have been 
inferred from them. Where much exposed, they become 
weathered. 

And now we shall have little difficulty in conceiving how 
the strangely distributed blocks stand where they do, and 
as they do. Other glaciers than that we have been considering 
might have brought from distant localities a freightage of drift, 
stones, and earth, and lodged them on the mountain-tops in muddy 
confusion. The great glacier we have supposed had its own 
similar freightage. So long as it continued firm, the blocks or 
travelled stones would also remain fixed. They were bedded in 
the ice, and could not slip out of it. But when the ice gradually 
melted, the blocks would gradually decline; and when the ice 
had actually melted, they would drop down to the bottom of the 
sea, and dwell upon the first resting-point on which they lighted. 
Ultimately, when the sea was dried up, or the land elevated, the 
solid blocks would appear as they now appear, planted easily 
and permanently upon smoothed pillars or pinnacles, from which 
(as we have before remarked) a rolling, swelling deluge would 
have certainly dislodged them. Comparatively gentle subsidence 
has allowed them to select their own giddy elevations. Once 
entrapped in the glacier, they bided their time until the en- 
snaring monster melted ; once bedded upon the bottom of the sea, 
they again bided their time, until they emerged from its waters, 
and, having fixedly perched themselves down, overtopping man 
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and all his ways, they travelled not a foot further by iceberg, 
by sea, or by land, neither scratching nor being scratched by a 
single collision with another rock or block. 

Scattered around this district there are similar and smaller 
tokens of glacial agency. Where a glacier large or small, main 
or fragmentary, melted away, it deposited the whole of its tra- 
velling luggage at that spot. All the specimens it had picked 
up in its travels, like some human geologist, it left behind it in 
a heap that formed the funeral mound of the melted traveller. 
If we can find these mounds, we can decipher his epitaph, we 
can make out his motions, we can learn his history. Such 
mounds are termed moraines. They are lines of gravelly rub- 
bish rather than mounds. When through changes of climate gla- 
ciers decreased in size, they often left /ateral moraines* high 
upon the sides of mountains, and terminal moraines at points 
below the existing extremities. Where glaciers finally melt at 
their lower extremities, curved terminal moraines are formed by 
the stones and finer substances that find their way thus far, and 
are then shed by the glaciers. There is, too, satisfactory evi- 
dence of the gradual decline of the glaciers in the retreating 
moraines, which are concentrically arranged one within the 
other. Of all these kinds of moraines we can find good examples 
near where we are now standing, Probably the most pertect 
moraine in Caernarvonshire is the one in this Pass, situated at a 
quarter of a mile above the eleventh milestone. It stretches 
across the hollow between two brooks, almost wearing the appear- 
ance of an artificial mound. Below it is a large knoll or pro- 
tuberance of felspathic trap; this has clearly been smoothed and 
polished upon its top by the grinding of the finer and siliceous 
materials contained in some glacier, which once grated over it. 
Another moraine near at hand is probably the remains of a great 
moraine shed by the Cwm Glas glacier, at that stage when it 
descended into the Pass, and its extremity abutted upon the 
slope of the opposite mountain. This moraine is elliptical in 
shape, very stony, and divided into two or three mounds, show- 
ing the gradual retreat of the glacier, as truly as ridges on the 


* For readers who meet with these expressions for the first time, they may require 
fuller explanation than we can now afford. Such readers may be referred to the Etudes 
sur les Glaciers of Agassiz, and especially the Atlas of Plates, or to the English work 
of Professor Forbes on the Alps. We hope, however, on some future opportunity to 
devote an entire article to the glacier theory. In the mean time, those readers who 
know nothing of its evidences, and who never inspected the phenomena we have 
described, may be allowed to be a little sceptical on the subject. Even some geologists 
are as yet unconvinced. But every presumption in our observations is founded upon 
an induction of ample phenomena, not ouly here, but elsewhere, aud in present action in 
Swiss glaciers. 
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sea-shore exhibit the recessions of the tide. Every well-marked 
token of retreat is indicative of an amelioration of the then 
rigorous climate; and the same kind of tokens are found in 
three or four perfect moraine mounds, on the west side of Cwm 
Idwal, and in similar moraines in Cwm Glas on the sides of 
Snowdon. ‘There is also a good moraine at the lower end of the 
lake, and partly lying upon the rounded bosses of rock that 
bound the waters of Llyn Llydaw upon Snowdon. This partly 
dams up the lake at its efflux. There is also a lake at a higher 
level than Llyn Llydaw in the same valley, which is likewise 
surrounded by polished, grooved, and ‘scratched rocks, and 
patches of moraine matter; whilst other lines and patches are 
distributed in the hollow below Llyn Llydaw. The whole of 
this far-reaching and striking valley must originally have been 
one of the principal and most lofty sources of glacier ice which 
helped to feed the great glacier of Llyn Gwynant. How won- 
derful the change from the then huge, reigning glaciers, to the 
little gravelly ridges that now mark their final departure! How 
soft and peaceful is that lake in Nant Gwynant, where once rose 
solid, sliding, glistening ice, studded with projecting stones, 
and loaded with sharp gravel, eating deeper and deeper into 
its interior, until the little pebbles sank to the base of the 
ice, and scrawled along the tablet of the under rock the lines 
and the direction of the travels of the now long since melted 
glacier ! 

There are other parts of North Wales, and of our country, 
which display more fully than the present the results of glacial 
action in far-travelled stones; for it is not until we reach the 
comparatively distant lower ground of Caernarvonshire, near the 
sea, and the plains of Anglesey, that far-fetched fragments begin 
to occur in ordinary drift deposits. The blocks in such passes 
as this of Llanberis were perhaps mostly derived from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. So far as we can examine them, they are 
of the same formations. In the moraines we have sandy mud, 
together with small angular stones, or with larger gravel, in 
various proportions, with occasionally large rounded pebbles 
thickly scratched. The materials are either angular quartz, or 
slaty and felspathic fragments. The stones differ from ordinary 
lake gravel in being sharper, more angular, and less water-worn, 
showing that they were rather caught up by the ice than rolled 
and rounded by mutual attrition. The observation of all such 
minute characteristics enables us to reach the conclusions we 
have stated. Nothing is too minute or too common for a 
moraine, and no faintest fluting is unworthy of being traced on 
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an ice-grated surface. Every scratch is an ancient inscription, 
every constituent of a moraine is a token of travel, and every 
ledge of a moraine is an ice-mark which displays the boundaries of 
sliding motion ; and when successively traced up into the recesses 
of mountains, diminishing as they recede, they become, in fact, 
the graduations of a natural climatic thermometer, indicating the 
radual elevation of temperature and amelioration of climate. 
Travel where we will in these passes, or among these mountain 
lakes, we discern that—to quote from our own note-book— 


Our way is where the glistening snows 
Once lay in rigid, long repose ; 

Where ice was monarch of the yale, 
Swayed by the billow and the gale. 
But glaciers melt and waters run 
Beneath the empire of the sun ; 

The seas sink down, and quit the Pass ; 
One little monumental mass 

Of gathered stones alone remains, 

A relic of the glacial reigns, 


Having finished the Pass of Llanberis, and arrived at the top, 
the tourist can proceed through the Vale of Nant Gwynant, by 
its peaceful lake, and lay down his scrip at ‘The Goat’ in the 
hill-environed Beddgelert. When there, he will visit the romantic 
but restricted Pass of Aberglaslyn, with its picturesque bridge, 
so frequently lithographed or drawn with the title of ‘ Pont 
Aberglaslyn.’ A day or two may be spent in exploring this 
whole vicinity, which is now more visited and more fashionable 
than some spots formerly in high favour,—as Capel Curig. 
Having been so repeatedly described and represented, we shall 
omit further observation on any part of this scenery. Thence 
they who have leisure and strength may advance to the softer 
and tenderer features of the Vale of Festiniog ; and afterwards, 
if they purpose to gaze upon all the grandeur of North Wales in 
one tour, they can push far across the country to Barmouth and 
Dolgelly, ascend Cader Idris, and explore the sublime scenery 
around it. If, however, they will be advised by us, they will 
leave this whole district to a succeeding summer. It will fully 
occupy, and will repay, a distinct visitation; and this we our- 
selves purpose to bestow upon it. 

To intending tourists we say,—Of time, coin, patience, and 
perseverance, take as much as you can, but of luggage as little. 
No man takes too much of the former, and no woman too 
little of the latter. 
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9. An Introduction to the Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 
for the Use of Early Students. By H. H. Witson, M.A., 
F.R.S., &c., &c., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 
London. 1841. 

10. Grammatica Damulica. Concinnata a BartHotomo Zir- 
GENBALG, Serenissimi Regis Danie Missionario inter Indos 
Orientales, et Ecclesiz ex Indis collectz Preposito. Hale 
Saxonum, &c. 1716. 

1]. Alphabetum Grandonico-Malabaricum sive Samscrudonicum. 
Rome. MDCCLXXII. Typis Sac. Congregationis de Propag. 
Fide. Presidum Facultate. 

12. 4 Compendious Pali Grammar. By the Rev. Bensamin 
CLovex. Colombo: Printed at the Wesleyan Mission Press. 
1824. 

13. The Bible of Every Land. Bagster and Sons. London. 

14. A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian 
Family of Languages. By the Rev. R. Carpweut, D.D. 


Ir the reader wishes to beguile an hour of leisure or indisposi- 
tion, let him turn over the leaves of the Bible of Every Land, 
published by Messrs. Bagster and Sons. Those spirited publishers 
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have presented in one quarto volume specimens of the Holy 
Scriptures in nearly all the languages into which they have been 
translated, together with notices of the ancient and modern 
worthies who effected the translations, and a summary of the 
labours of the several benevolent and religious Societies, by 
whose aid and patronage many of the versions have been 
obtained. The maps, prepared and coloured specially for the 
volume, form a complete atlas, enabling the eye at once to trace 
the spread and prevalence of each family of languages in past and 
present times; and the wonderful variety of alphabets by which 
it has pleased human ingenuity to express the sounds formed by 
the organs of speech is fully illustrated by beautiful lithographs, 
or types, some of the latter having been lent for this publication 
from the Imperial Printing Office in Vienna. 

Specimens of the languages of all Asia, and especially of those of 
India, are given with great success. But, to confine ourselves to 
those of India, we find at least twenty various alphabets in which 
those languages are written. We have given some attention to 
these alphabets; the most pretentious of them all is the Dévana- 
gari, which may be called a most splendid system of short-hand, 
difficult to write, and still more difficult to read ;* with such a 
copious variety of combinations, that, according to the testimony 
of the Boden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, one word of three 
syllables may be written in one hundred and eight different 
ways.T 

The Grant-ham, in which Sanscrit is written in the South of 
India, is said to have no less than eleven hundred and twenty- 





* The manner in which the vowels are joined to the consonants in forming syllables 
is one great difficulty in the way of a learner. One vowel is stated to be iz the 
consonant; another is placed after the consonant; one is placed over it; another under 
it; and a fifth is placed one half defore it, and the other half after it. Thus :— 

i 


k spells ka; ka spell ka; k spell ki; k spell ku; ck spell ke; aik spell kai; eka spell 
u 


ko ; and ekl spell kou! 
; 4 ii 
In Tamul the word Kristu, or Christ, is written k, r, s, t, krst. (Kristu.) 
uu 
i i 
In Telugu and Canarese the same word is written k, su. ksu. (Kristu.) 
rt rt 
In Sanscrit it is written i, k s, iks. (Kristu.) 
rt rt 


nu 

The time will come when these puzzling ingenuities will be left to the Brahmans, who 
probably invented them to make learning difficult; and Englishmen will have every 
language of India written straight on in their own clear characters. 

+ The derivatives of the compound of sam, ‘cum,’ and fri, ‘to make,’ may be 
written in a variety of manners: sanskartd, for instance, may be written in a hundred 
and eight ways. These are, however, matters merely of orthoepical conceit.—Professur 
Wilson’s Introduction to the Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, p. 22. 
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eight different combinations of the letters of the alphabet, each 
combination requiring a separate and distinct character, which 
the student must learn before he can read the language.* 
Whether we adopt the Dévandgari, or the Grant-ham, it is 
a heavy task to learn to read Sanscrit ; and we are prepared to 
believe the assertion of a learned Brahman in Madras, that of one 
thousand Brahmans who profess a knowledge of Sanscrit, not 
more than one hundred can read it; and that of one hundred, 
who can read, not more than three can understand it! A friend 
of ours in India, an Englishman, well versed in one Indian 
language, informed us that he was unable to read the Dévandgari 
after two years’ hard study. Even the Tamul, which is the 
simplest alphabet of India, has had its sixteen original cha- 
racters so amplified by the example of the Sanscrit, that it has 
two hundred and sixteen combinations of characters in its 
ordinary style. 

Is it not time that the students of the languages of India 
should agree among themselves to write them in the Roman cha- 
racter, and that for all ordinary purposes the English alphabet 
should be made to suffice? 

When the Messrs. Bagster issue a second edition of their 
book, which we understand is in progress, they will add greatly 
to its value to students of the languages of India, if they will 
accompany each original specimen with a version of the same in 
the Roman character. 

Sir William Jones employed a method of writing the Sanscrit 
in the Roman character which was considered to be an improve- 
ment on that of Wilkins.t More recently, Dr. Lepsius and 
other continental scholars have written Sanscrit in Roman 
characters.t Bopp, at the end of his Sanscrit Grammar, gives 
several half-pages of Sanscrit in the Roman or Italic character 
on a very neat and compact system, accompanied by the original 





* Quare eodem sedulo Operas dirigente, hujus idiomatis elaborati typi et cha- 
racteres conflati nunc primum sunt in hac typographia nostre offcina regio plane 
sumptu et apparatu ; quandoquidem cum U1. radicales littere censeantur, XVI. nempe 
vocales, et XXXV. consonantes, ex quibus dein alie, veluti secundaria procedunt, quas 
compositas, seu potius litterarum nexus appellaveris, eo sane processit characterum 
seu typorum copia, ut MCXXVII. numerentur, atque ex ea non leve etiam typographis 
in perquirendis ac simul etiam nectendis singulis harum litterarum formis confletur 
negotium.—Alphabetum Grandonico-Malabaricum sive Samscrudonicum. oma, 
MDCCLXXII. Typis Sac. Congregationis de Propag. Fide, p. vi. 

+ The Works of Sir William Jones, 4to. edition, vol. i., p. 206. 

t Standard Alphabet for reducing unwritten Languages and foreign graphic Systems 
to a uniform Orthography in European Letters. By Dr. R. Lepsius, Professor at the 
University, and Member of the Royal Academy, Berlin. 

Dr. Max Miiller, of Oxford, has also published a system in which all accents and 
diacritical marks may be dispensed with, by using i¢a/ic letters for those acceuted on 
other systems. 

VOL. XI. NO. XXI. L 
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Dévandgari.* Dr. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar of 
the Dravidian or South Indian languages, eleven in number, 
uses only Roman letters throughout his admirable work,+—an 
example which may be profitably followed by those who wish to 
make the native languages easy of acquisition and use to mere 
English readers. As already intimated, Professor Bopp’s system 
of expressing Sanscrit sounds, and especially those of the 
aspirated consonants, is more compact than any other, and 
may come into general use. For instance, the word Bhavani, 
he writes B‘avéni, making the inverted comma express the 
aspirate ; and the two syllables, achchha, which appear barbarous, 
he writes acg‘a, using the French or Spanish ¢ to express ch. 

It is necessary here to note the history of a change which is 
likely to lead to great results. Sir William Jones’s object was 
limited to expressing in an uniform manner, in the Roman 
character, such Oriental words as might be used by European 
scholars. The application of the system to the purposes of 
national literature and popular instruction is of modern date. 
It was only in the year 1834, that Sir C. E. Trevelyan, with 
Messrs. Duff, Yates, and Pearce, adopted Sir W. Jones’s ortho- 
graphy, with some modifications, for printing books in the ver- 
nacular languages, as the foundation of a new system of national 
literature and popular instruction. The pamphlet entitled 
‘Papers originally published at Calcutta in 1834 and 1836, on 
the Application of the Roman Letters to the Languages of Asia,’ 
explains the nature and objects of this undertaking ; and Mr. 
Mather’s letter given towards the close of this paper describes 
the progress which had been made in it to the time of the 
mutiny. Professor Wilson has adopted the same modifications 
of Sir William Jones’s orthography, and there is no substantial 
difference between Sir C. E. Trevelyan’s and his.t 


* Kritische Grammatik der Sanscrita-Sprache in Kurzerer Fassung. Von Franz 
Bopp. Berlin, 1845, pp. 369-375. 

+ 4 Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Lan- 
guages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, D.D., Missionary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, at Edeyenkoody, Tinnevelly, Southern India. 


t SANSCRIT ALPHABET IN ROMAN CHARACTERS. 
BY PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON. 
Vowels. 

a, 4, i, i, u, Q, ri, ri, lri, ri, (e) é, ai, (0) 5, ou. 
Consonants. 
Gutturals, ka, kha, ga, gha, i. 
Palatals, cha, chha, ja, jha, n. 
Cerebrals, ta, tha, da, dha, n. 
Dentals, ta, tha, da, dha, n. 
Labials, pa, pha, ba, bha, m. 
Semivowels, ya, ra, la, va. 
Sibilants and Aspirate, sa, sha, sa, ha. 
To these may be added, an and ah. 








aa. oon est Se ok a — 
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The comparison of the several versions of the Holy Scriptures 
in the languages of India would be an easy task if those transla- 
tions were given us in the Roman character, and the desired 
uniformity in the adoption and use of theological terms would 
become practicable. For an instance, in illustration of this 
subject, let us take one verse of the Gospel according to St. 
John. The word ‘beginning’ is rendered by Dr. Carey into 
Sanscrit, ddi; the same word, ddi, is used in the same sense 
in Tamul, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, and many other lan- 
guages. Let the word ddi be retained for that special rendering 
in every language in which it is found, and the advantage is 
obvious. The particle ‘in’ is expressed by an affix denoting the 
case which differs in the several languages. But whether we 
read,‘ In the beginning,’ dd-ou, asin Sanscrit; ddi-andu, as in 
Telugu; ddi-illa, as in Canarese; ddi-il, as in Malayalim; or 
ddi-ilé, as in Tamul, &c., the difference is only inflexional, the 
word ‘ ddi’ expresses the meaning of our word ‘ beginning.’ So also 
the word rdék-yam is used to express the meaning of ‘ the Word,’ 
in Yates’s Sanscrit translation. It is used in the same sense in the 
other languages enumerated; but the translators have not uni- 
formly adopted it, as they might have done. The Telugu and the 
Canarese use vak-yam; and the other versions use vdda, San- 
scrit ; vardai, Tamul; wdchanam, Malayalim; wdchana, Sin- 
ghalese. This unnecessary and undesirable variation in the use 
of terms will probably begin to disappear wheu all the versions 
shall be rendered into the Roman character. So, also, for the 
word ‘ God,’ Déva, Dévam, or Dévanu, is known in all the lan- 
guages alluded to; but the Sanscrit versions use J’swara and 
Sahéswara ; the Tamul, Parddaran; while the rest use Devunu, 
Telugu; Devaru, Canarese; Devam, Malayalim; Deviyan, 
Singhalese. We commend the Romanizing of the several ver- 
sions of the Scriptures in India to the attention of Bible and 
Missionary Societies, as one grand step towards the perfection 
and uniformity of the translations,—an object greatly to be 
desired. 

Had the several translators of the Holy Scriptures possessed 
in the Roman character the labours of their fellow-labourers 
in other Indian languages, their several versions would have 
come much nearer to each other than they now do. It may 
be conceded that much advantage has resulted from the 
independent action and unrestrained research of the several 
translators, each in the language he cultivated; but it is now 
practicable to give to all the translations the benefit of these 
wide-spread labours. It will be seen at a glance that the fol- 
lowing versions of John i. 1 might have been so nearly alike 
: L2 
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in each language as to reduce the labour of the European 
student and Scripture reader very considerably. 


John i. 1: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.’ 


TELUGU. 
‘Adi-andu Vaék-yamu kaddu; ‘A Vék-yamu Dévunité undenu; 
Marinni 4 Vak-yamé Dévunidai undenu. 
CANARESE. 
Old Version. 
Adiyalli vakeavembavaniddanu; a vakeavembavanu Devarasanga- 
daliddanu ; a vakeavembavane Devaru. 


CANARESE. 
New Version. 
‘Adiyalli vakyavii ittu. A vdékyavii dévara beliyalli ittu. ‘A vak- 
yavii dévara gittu. 


MALAYALIM. 
‘Adiyil wachanam undéyirunu, 4 wachanam Deivattdéda kide dyi- 
runu, 4 wachanam Deivavum dyirunuu. 


SINGHALESE. 
Patangammehi wachanaya wuyeya. E wachanaya dewivanwahanse 
samagaya. E wachanaya dewiyanwahanseya. 
TAMUL. 
‘Adi-yilé Varttei irundadv. Av-Viarttei pardbaranidattil irundadu. 
Allémalum av-Varttei-yé, Parabaran. 


We have no wish to see the various alphabets now used in 
India entirely abolished. They are monuments of human 
ingenuity, and as such should be respected and preserved. 
But while the natives should be taught each to read his own 
language in its own character, they ought to be taught it also 
in the Roman character, as one step toward their acquisition of 
the English language. Every language in India, if for no other 
reason, yet as one token of British rule, ought to be reduced into 
the Roman character, in its grammar and dictionaries; and, 
above all, in its version of the Holy Scriptures. The direct 
benefit would be great to the natives themselves; and the 
indirect benefit, by enabling Europeans to acquire and use the 
languages with greater facility, would soon tell, with good 
effect, on the interests of India. If we wish to diffuse among 
the masses in India a knowledge of Divine truth, we must 
employ an agency much more extensive than that of the 
missionaries and their assistants: we must make it possible for 
English ladies to read the Scriptures to their domestic servants ; 
we must place the Bible in a form in which they can read it, in 
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the hands of the thousands of educated East Indians of European 
origin, who all speak the vernacular, but, with few and rare 
exceptions, never learn to read the native characters ; and make 
pious British soldiers also Scripture readers to the poor heathen 
who are employed to wait upon them and drudge in their service. 

The English-speaking population of India deserve special 
mention in this place. They are, for the most part, descendants 
of the English in every grade of the two services. They are 
professors of the Christian religion; and, with rarely an excep- 
tion, highly value the minister and his work. Many of them 
are devotedly pious, and are even zealous for the truth among 
their own people and among the natives. They generally marry 
young, and have moderately large families. In Madras and 
many other large towns they form the bulk of the English 
congregations of the missionaries; in some cases they support 
their own missionary, and build their own chapels. These esti- 
mable people are not eligible to the higher departments of the 
service of government; they are, however, employed in the 
arsenals as artificers, and as musicians in the army. They are 
clerks, traders, merchants, printers, bookbinders, watchmakers, 
and of any other occupation not of a servile character. The 
comfort and respectability of their style of living command 
the admiration of strangers; and, as the material and moral 
interests of India advance, this class will also advance in 
position and influence. 

The moral conquest of India is to be effected by a process 
less rapid and less obvious to public view, than that of its 
subjugation physically and politically by the courage of our 
soldiers, and the wisdom of our legislature. We have never 
despaired of British interests in India; much less have we 
despaired of the interests of Christianity. But our hopes are 
dependent on the diffusion of Divine knowledge by means of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

At the renewal of the East India Company’s charter forty-five 
years ago, (in 1813,) British India was reluctantly, and under 
certain vexatious restrictions, thrown open to Christian teaching. 
So recent are the facilities which have been so largely improved 
by Societies and individuals zealous for the spread of Divine 
truth! There were, indeed, Protestant missionaries in India 
previous to the year 1813; but they were to be found not 
under the government of the Honourable Company, but in the 
Danish settlements of Tranquebar and Serampore, or under the 
patronage of the Rajah of Tanjore and other native chiefs. 
Within the last forty-five years, there has been more attempted 
and effected for the improvement of our Indian fellow-subjects 
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by private benevolence, without the aid or patronage of govern- 
ment, than in the previous three thousand years during which 
India has been known to Europe. The Brahmans, the Jews, 
the Nestorians, so called, the Mahommedans, and the Jesuits, 
have in their turn penetrated India, each claiming to be 
teachers of religion; but it is the undisputed glory of British 
Christians to have given to India, in its several languages, 
the whole word of God, which is a light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death. 

Dr. Caldwell is correct in his opinion that the dark- 
complexioned, Tamul-speaking, devil-worshipping aborigines of 
India gained little advantage in religion and morals by their 
subjugation to the fair and learned Brahmans of Central Asia. 
The Brahmans brought with them the Sanscrit language, the 
Dévanigari character, and the Védic hymns. That language 
has enlarged and improved itself by its contact with the 
Tamul ; * and in return has expanded the sixteen original rock- 
inscription letters which tradition assigns to the Tamul, into the 
Grant-ham, or book alphabet, containing, as noticed above, 
eleven hundred and twenty-eight different combinations. ‘The 
Brahman has taught the native the existence of a supreme God, 
who is of to be worshipped ; has withheld from him the Védic 
hymns,—no great disadvantage,—and has given him a literature 
exquisite in its grammar, but worthless in respect to real know- 
ledge and mental improvement. We find less that is objec- 
tionable in religion, and more that is commendable in morals 
and corrective of the faults of human nature, in the poems of 
the low-caste Tamul natives, Tiruvalluver and the woman 
Avveiar, in the imperishable Kural, annotated by Parimelazager, 
and in other popular poems, than in all the Puranas, and other 
— compositions professed to be founded on the 

as. 

It would be too much to expect from the Israelites of the first 
dispersion, who found their way from Assyria or Babylon to 
India some centuries before the Christian era, that they should 
have contended successfully against the polytheism of India. 
Some of their descendants, and those of their proselyted slaves, 
the black Jews of Cochin, are found still adhering, in outward 
profession, to the law of Moses ; but great numbers of the Beni- 
Israel, still retaining that distinguishing appellation, are wor- 





* ‘The (Tamul) language retains an alphabet which tradition affirms to have hereto- 
fore consisted of but sixteen letters; and which, so far from resembling the very per- 
fect alphabet of the Sanscrit, wants nearly half its characters, and has several letters of 
peculiar powers [such as r cerebral, r hard, 1 cerebral, &c.).’—Benjamin Babington, 
Madras Civil Service, Gooroo Paramartan, p. ii. 
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shippers of Hindu idols, and in appearance and customs differ 
little, if at all, from the Pagans around them. We have no 
evidence that the Israelites gave the law of Moses to the Hindus 
in their own language. 

If the Christians of St. Thomas, who can be traced back to 
the fourth century, met with any success in the conversion of 
the Hindus, it was necessarily limited to the results of oral 
instruction; as it does not appear that they ever translated 
either the Holy Scriptures, or their Liturgy, into the language 
of the natives. 

We may pass over the wonderful story of the early Jesuit 
missionaries. They gave to the astonished Hindus the refine- 
ments of the schools, and the marvels of Romish tradition, with 
here and there fragmentary portions of the word of God, 
accommodated to their own immediate purposes. 

To Ziegenbalg, the first Protestant missionary to the Hindus, 
belongs the honour of having first given to India a translation 
of the Holy Scriptures into a native language. We have seen a 
copy of this great man’s translation, printed with types which he 
himself cast, on paper of his own manufacture, and bound in 
several thick quarto volumes under his own direction. Ziegen- 
balg’s history presents an example of labour and success which 
may be studied to advantage by every man who aspires to the 
honour of taking part in the evangelization of India. 

Ziegenbalg, with commendable singleness of purpose, directed 
his attention to the natives only. He left it to his colleague, 
Griindler, to labour for the benefit of the Portuguese-speaking 
population. It is for his successors, after a lapse of one hundred 
and fifty years, to be witnesses of a numerous and wide-spread 
population in India, European, or of European origin, mixing 
with the natives in every-day life, and in every department of 
it, speaking their several languages,—a possible agency for the 
diffusion of the knowledge of truth in religion and science, such 
as does not exist in any other pagan country. What are the 
objections to furnishing this peculiar class of East Indians, as 
well as the natives themselves, with the translations already 
made, in the Roman or English character? 

We may grant that each people in India prefers its own 
alphabet to any other: but is that a sufficient reason why they 
should not be accustomed to read their own language in the 
simple and useful character now used by more than half the 
civilized world? We may also admit that each alphabet 
expresses precisely the sounds of its own language: but the 
same sounds can be also represented in the Roman character. 
The German, the Frenchman, and the Spaniard, equally 
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expresses the widely-different sounds of his own language by 
the Roman alphabet. Why should not each Hindu be taught 
to follow the example? It may be objected that an English- 
man attempting to read an Indian language in Roman characters 
will only make himself ridiculous. The remark will equally 
apply to French or German: the system is adapted for persons 
who know the language conversationally, and require only a 
little practice to enable them to read it. 

This whole subject is fully discussed in a volume which issued 
from the Serampore press in 1834, consisting of a series of 
papers written by Messrs. Trevelyan, (now Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
the ‘Indophilus’ of the Times,) J. Prinsep, and Tytler, Rev. Dr. 
Duff, and Mr. H. T. Prinsep; which shows that the system at 
that time was in successful operation. 

Since this article was commenced, Sir Charles Trevelyan has 
placed at our disposal a letter from an eminent missionary in 
the North-West of India, which cannot fail to afford satisfaction 
to those who take an interest in the welfare of India; and 
which we earnestly commend to the attention of all missionaries 
in India, to the Committee of the Bible Society, and to all who 
are practically engaged in missionary and educational pursuits 
for the benefit of our Hindu fellow-subjects. 


*‘Warertoo Corrace, TONBRIDGE, 
‘Dear Str CHARLEs, ‘ January 16th, 1858. 

‘I was surprised but delighted to learn in the course of a conversa- 
tion I had with Dr. Duff two years ago, when, having returned to 
India, he passed through Mirzapur on his way to Calcutta, that you 
continued to cherish all the interest in the Romanizing system which 
you had so signally displayed twenty-four years previously. At that 
time I was new to India; but, shortly after making your acquaint- 
ance, I left Calcutta for Benares and Mirzapur, and commenced the 
study of the Hindusthéni and Hindi languages, and have ever since 
been engaged in communicating, through those vernaculars, both our 
religion and our science orally, and by publications from the press, 
to the natives of the North-West Provinces. From the first I was 
highly impressed with the advantages connected with the general 
introduction of the Romanizing system of Sir William Jones, as 
modified by yourself and the Rev. Dr. Duff and Mr. Pearce, and have 
all along laboured to promote its diffusion. 

‘I am happy to say that our labours have been crowned with a 
success which, at the beginning, we did not dare to anticipate. The 
Roman character has spread to that extent, that not only those who 
have learned English prefer to read the vernaculars in it; but in 
addition it is at the present time the Christian character of the North- 
West Provinces, since it is used by the great majority both of our 
missionaries and their converts. We have in it a body of general and 
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religious literature of many volumes and of thousands of pages; and 
the saleableness of works in that character is progressively increasing, 
and now far exceeds what it was even five years ago, and much more 
what it was at the commencement of our efforts. As an instance, I 
may say that we printed a revised and simplified edition of Miss 
Bird’s Geography, as one of our first school-books. That edition 
consisted of only five hundred copies ; but it took ten years to sell 
them at two shillings each. We have since printed a second edition ; 
and within two years nearly all have been disposed of at the same 
price. To a person conversant only with the educational book-market 
at home, this will seem a very small result. It should be understood, 
however, that in the present state of the Indian mind geography is 
regarded not as a necessity, but a marvellous luxury; and that Miss 
Bird’s work is only one out of several compilations used in our 
schools. So viewed, the fact is important, as showing progress of 
a sure character; for no native will buy what he does not believe is 
good and necessary for him. And here it will be well to add, that all 
our publications in the Roman character, of which I propose to give 
an account somewhat in detail, have been originated in the bond fide 
conviction that they would sell, and more than clear the outlay 
incurred in their preparation. This conviction experience has shown 
to be well founded, as, in the case of the Mirzapur printing-office, one 
important source of support has been the sale of vernacular books 
printed in the Roman character. 

‘A still more signal proof, however, of the hold the system now has 
on the minds of our missionaries in the North-West Provinces of 
India, who, it should be remembered, form a body of 102 persons, is 
the resolution adopted at a Conference of missionaries held at Benares 
in January of 1857, in respect to the continued use of the character. 
They say, “ While thankful for what has been done towards providing 
a literature suited to the wants of native Christians and the Hindu 
and Mussulman population at large, the Conference at the same time 
feels the importance and need of using the utmost endeavours to 
enlarge and improve it. The Conference is generally of opinion that 
it is desirable to continue the use of the Roman character, more espe- 
cially for native Christians ; but at present sees no reason for sup- 
planting the native characters in general use.’”’” It should be noted 
that in this Conference thirty missionaries and two chaplains of the 
Hon. East India Company were associated, and, with one exception, 
all were unanimous in the support of the resolution. 

‘On the day previous to the meeting of the Benares Conference, 
there were assembled in the same hall 150 native youths, Hindi, 
Mussulman, and Christian, who had come from all parts of the Benares 
division to stand an examination on the sacred Scriptures, with a view 
to obtain certain prizes of considerable value, which had been offered 
to those who should show the most extensive acquaintance with 
Scripture truth. On that occasion, in a class of 152, 26 prizes were 
awarded, of the aggregate value of 1,252 rupees. Of the answers sub- 
mitted in writing, 76 were written in Urdi-Persian ; 12 in Urdi- 
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Roman; 18 in the English language; 46 in Hindi and Niagari. 
Respecting these comparative results the editor of the Khair Khivah- 
i-Hind observes, “ It is worthy of observation, that while the candi- 
dates using the English language were few compared with those using 
the Urdi and Hindi, they have carried off the majority of prizes. 
The competitors using the Urdi language, but writing the Roman 
character, come next in the order of success. The only explanation 
we can give of this remarkable fact is, that on them European teachers 
had bestowed a larger measure of attention, and that their minds had 
consequently been better trained. The Urdi and Hindi competitors 
have, perhaps, as a whole, given a larger measure of fact and quota- 
tion; but in original composition, in independent thought indicative 
of an understanding of the subject, in grasp of mind, they have, as a 
class, been left far behind.” You will be pleased to read this state- 
ment, as demonstrating what was long ago asserted as a probable 
result,—that the Roman character would be an important help in the 
communication and reception of knowledge in its clearest and most 
exact forms. 

‘The system current amongst us is that which you originated, 
with two exceptions, The system of Romanizing has been applied 
amongst us only to the Hindusthdni as current in the North- 
Western Provinces: or, if to the Hindi at all, only in the case of a 
Hindi Primer. The library of Urdii-Roman school-books, originated 
by yourself and Messrs. Duff and Yates, formed the basis of the school 
and general library since issued from the press. Before you left India, 
Henry Martyn’s four Gospels and Acts had been printed in the 
Roman character by the Bible Society, at your suggestion and under 
your superintendence. Since then, two separate translations of the 
entire New Testament have been Romanized and printed. After these 
had seen the light, the whole Bible appeared in the Roman character, 
under the editorial care of the Rev. J. U. Shurman. This edition 
consisted of 3,000 copies, and has since been exhausted. A second 
edition of the Old Testament left the press a short time ago, partly 
under the care of Mr. Shurman, and subsequently under my care. 
This, too, consists of 3,000 copies. The New Testament, uniform 
with the Old, is now being completed at Mirzapur under the care of 
the Rev. M. A. Sherring. 

‘ Next to the Scriptures, in order of time, was commenced our native 
newspaper, the Khair Khivadh-i-Hind. This was started in Sep- 
tember, 1837; and, up to the time of the mutinous outbreaks of May 
last, has been regularly printed both in the Persian and Roman 
characters. The new series alone, commencing with the year 1845, 
forms a volume of 1,200 closely printed pages. This periodical is 
taken by all the missions in Northern India, and aims to be the organ 
of the native Christian community. It has often been suggested to 
us that it would be well to reprint large portions of the work, that 
continuity might be imparted to subjects which have been treated in 
sections written at different periods ; and a plan was submitted to the 
Agra government to reprint the natural history articles, with illus- 
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trations, both woodcuts and lithographs; and it was then estimated 
that the first volume on the Mammalia would extend to 500 
duodecimo pages. 

‘The Pilgrim’s Progress, abridged by the Rev. W. Bowley, next 
appeared in Urdi-Roman ; then a volume of Hymns in Hindusthani 
was put to press by the same author. After this came Miss Bird’s 
Geography, simplified and enlarged by the Rev. Messrs. Mather and 
Glen, of the Mirzapur mission. What have subsequently appeared I 
will insert in a tabular form, arranging the publications not in keep- 
ing with the order of time, but similarity of subject, or the classes of 
persons for whose benefit they have been written.’ 


[Here follows a list of forty-six elementary and popular 
works. | 


‘The above list contains, I think, all the works that have been 
published in Urdi-Roman. Probably the matter would fill 11,000 to 
12,000 duodecimo pages, were it all transferred to that form. This is 
a result which, were it now only a possibility in the future, instead of 
an actual fact, would seem to us very important. 

‘ Before closing this letter, I will suggest a most practicable mode 
of rendering the Romanizing system popular amongst all classes of the 
natives of India. It is only necessary that government should 
announce its willingness to receive petitions in the vernacular, but 
written in any character. The natives naturally wish that their 
petitions should be read, and their real meaning understood ; and as 
they suppose that their English rulers understand their own charac- 
ters best, they would of their own accord get their petitions written 
in those characters. How much good such an usaye would accom- 
plish in putting a check on the duplicity and frauds of the native 
officials, it is easy for any one who has been in India to understand. 
What an amazing benefit would result, also, were all the accounts of 
government kept in the Roman character! The dispatch of business 
would be immensely facilitated, and the perpetration of frauds would 
become proportionately difficult. 

‘It has always seemed to me most unwise to permit the use of the 
Shikasta (Persian running-hand) in our law courts. Next to the 
benefits arising from the introduction of the Roman character, would 
be the benefits that would result were it made imperative that all 
legal documents should be executed by Khush Nawises (engrossing 
clerks) writing in the Nastaliq form ; (answering to our round-hand ;) 
or if in the Hindi language, in the well-made Deva Nagari letters. 

‘Iam, &., 
(Signed) ‘Rosert Corron MarueEx.’ 


We hope it will no longer be matter of doubt whether the 
whole of the languages of India ought not to be Romanized 
forthwith. We have found the objections to this proposal to be 
comparatively trivial, and the advantages to be of the greatest 
moment. If, by reducing these languages into the Roman 
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character, we can enlist a large body of Indo-Britons into the 
corps of instructors of the Hindus in the Word of God; if, at 
the same time, we can afford the greatest facilities to translators 
and missionaries for perfecting their labours ; and if, by the use 
of the Roman character, we can elevate and encourage the 
natives of India in civilization and general knowledge, and 
especially such portions of them as profess the Christian reli- 
gion; it appears to us that there is a work to be done which 
invites the co-operation of all the true friends of India. Let 
missionaries transcribe for the press in the Roman character the 
translations which have been made into Indian languages ; let 
the vernacular-speaking descendants of Europeans, as well as 
the natives themselves, be supplied with Romanized versions of 
the Holy Scriptures; let the use of the Roman character be 
encouraged in the courts of law, and in the transaction of 
government business throughout India ; and an impulse will be 
given to the native mind which cannot fail to be most beneficial 
in its operation and final results. 








Art. VI.—Lectures on the Atomic Theory ; and Essays, Scien- 


tific and Literary. By Samvuet Brown. Two Vols. 8vo, 
Edinburgh. 1858. 


Proruesyine after the event is a rather thankless occupation ; 
yet it may be worth while to state, that, when first with critical 
eyes we glanced over Dr. Samuel Brown’s Lectures and Essays, 
we foresaw the wide diversity of judgment that has been ex- 
pressed. The two volumes appeared so full of palpable error 
and suggestive truth, of varied information, questionable rea- 
soning, and fanciful analogies ; they treated of such diverse sub- 
jects in so original a style, and were marked at once by such 
power and such pretentiousness, that we felt sure most opposite 
criticisms would ensue. 

Yet, though the partial praise or blame of the weekly organs 
of literature is now being succeeded by notices more carefully 
considered, there is one striking point of view, from which, as 
far as we are aware, the life and writings of Dr. Brown have 
not yet been fairly regarded. We cannot help tracing in him a 
close resemblance, making due allowance for the progress of 
knowledge, to those alchemists who bore so conspicuous a part 
at the revival of learning, and whom our author, indeed, has 
so lovingly depicted in more than one of his Essays. In calling 
him the last of the alchemists, we do not mean to assert that in 
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him the race has become extinct ; we merely imply that he was 
the last whose life has become history. There may be living 
alchemists, though we do not know them; and the type of 
scientific mind which we would term ‘alchemical,’ is likely to 
recur over and over again, modified, of course, in its manifesta- 
tions by the spirit and intelligence of the times. 

Before working out this thought, we wish to give some idea 
of the book and its author, their excellencies and defects ; and 
we do not think this can be more vividly done than by attempt- 
ing both a censure and a eulogy; premising, however, that we 
will not write one word on either side which we do not honestly 
believe ; we will permit ourselves no liberty of exaggeration, 
no misrepresentation, unless that which is unavoidable when 
one truth is not counterbalanced by another and apparently 
conflicting truth. 

The writer of that capital book, Tom Brown’s School Days, 
says, ‘ Notwithstanding the well merited but late fame which 
has now fallen upon them, any one, at all acquainted with the 
family, must feel that much has yet to be written and said, 
before the British nation will be properly sensible of how much 
of its greatness it owes to the Browns. For centuries, in their 
quiet, dogged, home-spun way, they have been subduing the 
earth, in most English counties, and leaving their mark in 
American forests and Australian uplands, &c., &c. Of the 
literal truth of this, the family of which Samuel Brown was a 
scion, exhibited a striking example. His grandfather, John 
Brown, was the author of the ‘Self-interpreting Bible ;’ his 
father, worthy man, started itinerating libraries; and both left 
to their numerous descendants a rich legacy of well earned 
respect, and traditions of virtue and industry. Samuel, even 
while a student at Edinburgh, showed indications of genius; 
and scarcely had he taken his medical degree when he delivered 
to attentive and intelligent auditories a course of lectures that 
contained a mine of original thought. When only twenty-six 
years of age, he competed with no small chance of success for 
the chair of chemistry in his own university ; and though he 
then retired from public life, and was almost incessantly 
harassed by a painful disease, he continued to publish profound 
speculations and bold original views on many subjects con- 
nected with natural and mental philosophy. These writings, 
collected together, constitute the present work ; and in language 
always vigorous and striking, and often beautiful, he discusses 
not only the highest problems of chemical inquiry, but im- 
portant questions of metaphysics and theology ; he displays an 
intimate acquaintance with the history of science, and a sound 
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judgment in investigating such perplexing subjects as mesmer- 
ism, vegetarianism, and homeopathy ; while the philosophic is 
allied throughout with the poetic faculty, and the whole is im- 
bued with right feeling and religious sentiment. From the 
evidence of these writings, which we find ‘ pleasant to the taste, 
and good for food,’ we can readily believe the description given 
by his cousin in the preface :—‘ He was not so much cleverer or 
deeper than most men, he was quite different; it was as if a 
new flower had grown up which no one ever before saw, and 
which no one looks for again. His letters and his journal, and, 
above all, his living voice and presence, could alone tell what 
was best in him: there was a swiftness and a brightness about 
his mind and its expression, such as we never before witnessed ; 
its penetrative, transmuting power seemed like that of lightning 
in its speed and keenness.’ 

The dark side of the picture may be thus given. The election 
of a professor for the University of Edinburgh is always a time 
of great excitement, and the stir usually extends far beyond the 
circle of Scotch society. Sone fourteen years ago, on the occa- 
sion of the chair of chemistry becoming vacant, we remember 
hearing a great deal about a young chemist, Dr. Brown by 
name, who was said to be a wonderful genius, and to have made 
some astounding discoveries, even transmuting carbon into 
silicon, and iron into rhodium. But these transformations 
were found to take place only in his brain; the leading chemists 
of the day gave him no countenance; and we ceased to hear 
anything about him till two years ago, when the announcement 
of Dr. Brown’s death recalled to our mind the old story of the 
Edinburgh contest. Now, however, ‘ at the earnest and re- 
peated solicitations of friends,’ his miscellaneous writings have 
been collected together. From the book thus produced, we 
learn that his first essay as an author was to set the Church 
right with the world by two lay sermons, wherein, in spasmodic 
language, he gave a most unsound exposition of faith, and tried 
to upset the prime deductions of natural theology. Since that 
time till his death, he appears to have expressed his opinions on 
all the transcendental questions of philosophy, especially those 
upon which one’s opinion is incapable of either proof or dis- 
proof; and, indeed, the discussion of his views is rendered 
peculiarly difficult by the frequent obscurity of the diction em- 
ployed, and the un-English words scattered over almost every 
page. He appears to have retained some lurking belief in his 
own success as a transmuter of elements, and to have kept on 
working at the subject ; but his laboratory researches have, as 
far as we can find, never added one iota to our scientific know- 
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ledge. We fully believe with the compiler, that ‘time and the 
hour will doubtless bring him likewise into his just place,’ 
though we conceive that place may not be the one imagined by 
his own and his friends’ vanity. 

These appear to us the apparently conflicting accounts that 
may be not unfairly given of one who with unquestionable 
genius lacked correctness, who felt his own power, but over- 
estimated it, and who was perhaps hardly dealt with by fortune. 
We propose, however, examining his character and views by 
the hight thrown on both by the history of those alchemists 
whom we take to have been Dr. Brown’s intellectual forefathers. 
In so doing we shall glance at these remarkable men, taking the 
doctor himself as our principal guide. 

Saying nothing about Tubal Cain, or Hermes Trismegistos, 
and deciding nothing as to whether the Greeks have any right 
to claim chemistry as a science studied by themselves,—they 
certainly had not the name,—we come first upon Geber the 
Arabian, whose Summit of Perfection, written in the eighth 
century, is the oldest book on chemistry proper in the world. 
Pity that this ‘summit of perfection’ should, from its author’s 
style, have given to our English tongue the word ‘ gibberish ! ’ * 
But the Arabian druggists, though they tried gold-making, the 
chemistry of chemistries, al-chemy in fact, are not allowed by 
Brown at least to have been alchemists. Their knowledge was 
brought by the Moors and by returning Crusaders into Europe, 
and, overspreading the Western nations, it found its great dis- 
ciple in our English Roger Bacon, the first of that illustrious 
race to whom the name ‘ alchemist ’ is fairly applied. 

Born in Somersetshire in 1214, and having studied at Oxford 
and Paris, he became a Franciscan friar, and appears to have 
devoted his life to the acquisition of whatever physical know- 
ledge was contained in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, or Arabic books, 
and to the observation of nature, under whatever aspect she 
presented herself. Evidently a man of vigorous intellect, he 
foreshadowed much which his great namesake, Francis Bacon, 
established. A man before his time, the people dreaded him and 
suspected him of dealing in the black arts, though in his book, 
called The wonderful Power of Art, he condemns all such prac- 
tices ; and at last, when seventy years old, his monastic brethren 
poisoned him. He was acquainted with gunpowder, and believed 
in the convertibility of the baser metals into gold, and in the 
efficacy of a solution of gold to prolong life. Thus far, then, he 
believed in the philosopher’s stone, and the elixir vite. But 
these formed a very small part of his philosophy. 


* At least, so says Dr. Johnson. 
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Even before our great countryman, there was born in Suabia 
Albrecht Groot, a name better known in its Latin form, of 
Albertus Magnus; but, as an author, he was posterior to Bacon. 
He, too, was an ecclesiastic, being attached to the Dominican 
Order, and afterwards Bishop of Ratisbon. He was also both a 
student and a teacher of medicine ; and to these avocations he 
likewise added those of an astronomer, a magician, and a che- 
mist, being well versed in the mysteries of the eo ‘His 
style of exposition is generally plain and intelligible. In addi- 
tion to the sulphur-and-mercury theory of the metals, drawn 
from Geber, he regarded the element water as still nearer to 
the soul of nature than either of these bodies.’ 

Thomas Aquinas was the pupil of Albertus, and, like him, a 
Dominican. As a divine he has acquired a better fame than 
as a chemist ; but he too played with the metals, and to him 
we owe the term ‘ amalgam.’ 

His contemporary, Raymond Lully, who had tried the army, 
then the court, and was now a member of the Order of Minorites, 
was ‘ visiting Kings’ courts, and rich abbeys, for the purpose of 
rousing Europe to one grand missionary effort for the salvation 
of the heathen ;’ and afterwards visiting Cyprus, Armenia, and 
Palestine, as an erratic evangelist. In the mean time he expe- 
rimented with chemicals, wrote more than sixteen books on the 
science, unintelligible enough, and called spirits of wine agua 
vite, pronouncing it, in his enthusiasm, the very elixir of life. 
‘In a word, he was a restless, intelligent, inventive, and some- 
what fanatical busybody in the affairs of the Church, of science, 
and of life; an ardent and generous spirit withal, probably not 
unlike our own Priestley, and not without a great degree of 
utility in his day and generation.’ 

Arnoldus de VillA Novi was a heretic and a chemist, and, 
being fond of astrology, he was much consulted by Kings and 
Popes, and got into trouble with it too. Like later sooth- 
sayers, he fixed the exact date of the end of the world, namely, 
a.D. 1335, and died twenty-two years before his prophecy was 
proved false; though, had he lived past the time, judging by 
recent instances, that would not have interfered much with his 
reputation. He did add something to the positive knowledge 
of his day in his twenty-one books. 

Our author enumerates Isaac Hollandus, and his brother or 
son, among the alchemists ; though they were mainly cautious 
compilers, and had, we think, less title to the name than that 
wild genius, Cornelius Agrippa, whom he does not mention. 

We now come to Basil Valentine, also a monk, and a dabbler 
in medicine. He flourished in the early part of the fifteenth 
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century, and may fairly be considered the father of analytical 
chemistry. His book, The Triumphal Chariot of Antimony, is 
an admirable specimen of careful investigation and description, 
as long as he keeps to chemistry pure ; but, ‘drawing a beautiful 
but fallacious analogy between gold-making and the restoration 
of health, he maintains that antimony is the best for both! He 
followed the Hollands in regarding salt, sulphur, and mercury 
as the three bodies contained in the metals. He inferred that 
the philosopher’s stone, or peristrophé, must be the same sort of 
combination,—a compound, namely, of mercury, sulphur, and 
salt, so pure that its projection on the baser metals should be 
able to work them up into greater and greater purity, bringing 
them at last to the state of silver and gold.’ 

There rises now before us Paracelsus, that strange being in 
whom alchemy culminated ; a man who deemed himself without 
an equal, and in some respects, we hope, that estimate was a 
true one. ‘He was born at Zurich, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, his name being Theophrastus Bombastes ; 
and it is from that surname that the word “‘ bombast ” is derived : 
so arrogant, so insulting, and withal so “ great and swelling ” 
were the “ words of vanity” he uttered, when little Theophrast 
grew a famous revolutionist under the far-sounding title of 
Theophrastus Aureolus Bombastes Paracelsus.’ For him was 
established the first professorship of chemistry,* that of Basle, 
in 1527. As he declared there was more learning in his shoe- 
buckle than in Celsus and all the doctors, as he burnt before 
his pupils the books of Galen, Avicenna, and the Arabians, in a 
brazen vessel with sulphur and nitre, as he was mightily elo- 
quent and enthusiastic, and as he effected some astounding 
cures with mercury, and promised infinitely more, he became at 
first very popular, and then had to abdicate his chair and flee. 
Perceiving the hopeless imbecility of the prevalent scholasticism, 
but having no idea of plodding, and possessed by ambition, 
vanity, destructiveness, and a legion of vices, he failed to attain 
what the eagle eye of his intellect saw within his reach: he 
played with fortune, till he became her plaything ; then wandered 
about the earth, ‘ seeking rest, and finding none,’ sank into reck- 
less debauchery, and died, at the age of forty-eight, a drunkard, 
in a low tavern at Salzburg. According to his philosophy, 
‘everything was either a salt, a sulphur, or a mercury; or, like 
the metals, it was a mixt. There was one element, however, 
common to the four ; a fifth element, the quintessence of crea- 





* We mean, of chemistry as such ; for, among the Greeks, Theophrastus, who was a 
kind of chemist, is said to have lectured on physical science to a class of two thousand! 
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tion; an unknown and only true element, of which the four 
generic principles were nothing but derivative forms’ or 
embodiments.’ 

Samuel Brown speaks of the race of true alchemists as becom- 
ing extinct in this wonderful man. He considers the adepts of 
chemistry as then dividing into two classes. He says, ‘It is 
enough to notice the fact that after Paracelsus’s | ger as against 
the intellectual methods of old alchemy, a multitude of weaklings 
continued to dream away their lives among the verbiage of an 
exhausted movement in all countries; while a race of sturdy, 
positive chemists were living to some useful purpose, and finding 
out all sorts of new chemical substances in preparation for the 
unpretending logic of a better day.’ Yet, surely, this is drawing 
too distinct a line of demarcation. Van Helmont, the first of 
the nobler stream of practical chemists, retained many alchemical 
notions, though he was a man of solid talents, and had learnt by 
early and painful experience to mistrust books, and the fanciful 
assertions of his predecessors. The same may be also said of 
Glauber. Joachim Beccher, as erratic as Paracelsus himself, 
and more fiercely anti-scholastic, a man of inordinate self- 
assertion too, wrote on chemistry as well as theology, politics, 
history, philology, and mathematics, his great work being the 
Physica Subterranea, dedicated in familiar language to the 
Almighty. To quote from Davy’s Historical View,—‘ By sup- 
posing the existence of a vitrifiable, a metallic, and an inflammable 
earth, he attempted to account for the various productions of 
rocks, crystalline bodies, and metallic veins, assuming a continued 
interchange of principles between the atmosphere, the ocean, and 
the solid surface of the globe, and considering the operations of 
nature as all capable of being imitated by art.’ 

George Ernest Stahl, too, is called an alchemist by our author 
in another essay,—Stahl, the devoted disciple of Beccher, a 
physician as well as a chemist, an experimenter as well as a dog- 
matist, the builder up of the great phlogiston system, and the 
author of the marvellous Fundamenta Chymie. Of the style of 
this book Dr. Brown gives the following account :— 


‘Since, then, Doctor Stahl may really be considered as one of the 
tutelary geniuses of scientific literature, the concluding words of 
his five folios on the Foundations of Chemistry cannot be without 
some interest in the present connexion. It is impossible to exhibit 
the grotesque effect of the mixture of Latin and German with a 
sprinkling of Greek in a translation; but the impatient etceteras are 
faithfully taken from the text, and they will convey some impression 
of the glorious absurdity of the original. The recipe of the folio is 
this,—three parts of good dog-Latin, two of German, one of E¢ceteras, 
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and a dash of new Greek, to say nothing particular about a pinch of 
Arabic. 

‘“ As for the use of these things, both for science, that is, the exces- 
sive delectation and the cultivation of the mind, and for purposes 
which are physical, economical, civil, &c., all that has been said is 
worthy, &c.:—I advise my noble readers to ruminate over what has 
been said, &c. But I warn them altogether against those meteoric 
studies, and vain promisings, opinions, speculations, for fear their mind 
should ruin their conscience, fame, time, faculty, &. Wherefore, [ 
warn them away from that vulgarly so-called alchemy and its foolish 
hopes; for it were surely absurd to hope that God would make a man 
rich because He has made him wise: and as for deing good with it, 
that is mere knavery to be spit upon. Our Lord God wishes to have 
the poor and the rich together, although He could soon make us all 
rich. Morrhosius, in his epistle concerning transmutation,—which is 
certainly worth reading, for it contains some excellent things,—tells 
how Kelly the Englishman got a certain tincture in a wonderful 
manner, namely, on condition he should dower poor virgins with 
it; but while he toyed with it, and wished to see if he really knew the 
craft of the thing, he actually wasted it all on trials; and there 
happened to him one of those fates, whereof we have no examples 
now-a-days: wherein is to be seen how their own inconsiderate nature 
and perversity, especially in youth, can bring men to ruin. Well, 
truly, does God ever deal with us, even while the Divine goodness 
denies us smiles in order to award us wrath, &c.” So ends the 
Fundamenta Chymie, and so the world takes its last farewell of 
alchemy, with the wrath of heaven and an &e. !’ 


But though these continental philosophers gradually emanci- 
pated themselves from the vagaries of alchemy, and though the 
founders and early members of the Royal Society in England 
waged ruthless war on all such fancies, there was, as our author 
says, a degenerate race of impostors and hare-brained men 
who still clung to the old superstition; and even in our own 
country we trace them down to Dr. Price, of Guildford, at the 
close of the last, and Peter Woulfe, at the beginning of the pre- 
sent, century. The former professed a knowledge of the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and the latter was an out-and-out alchemist. 


*To take the ludicrous view of the character of these Arabian, 
English, Spanish, German, French, and Dutch enthusiasts for a 
moment, it was of such men that the fantastical Beecher exclaimed, 
De gustibus non disputandum est,—“ There is no disputing about 
tastes ;’’ a proverb which agrees with reason and experience. Some 
folks will have sweet food, others like sour better, and a third prefers 
what is bitter. Some delight in gaiety, some in sadness. Some love 
music, others have no pleasure in it at all. But who would have 
thought that there is a taste to which you must sacrifice honour, 
health, fortune, time, and even life? You say that those who are 
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addicted to it must be madmen. No! They are only men of an 
eccentric, heteroclitic, heterogeneous, abnormal turn of mind. They 
are chemists— 
“ Nasty, soaking, greasy fellows, 
Knaves would brain you with their bellows ; 
Hapless, sapless, crusty sticks, 
Blind as smoke can make the bricks! ”’’ 


In modern days it is of course impossible for a really learned 
and honest man to dwell in the philosophical beliefs of the 
Middle Ages; but that peculiar turn of mind which developed 
itself then in alchemy has surely its representatives now. In 
what shape does it manifest itself? We are sometimes inclined 
to look for the successors of Albertus, Lully, and Beccher, among 
a peculiar class of authors, men * who, caring little for the posi- 
tive sciences, busy their brains with mesmerism, table-turning, 
marvellous medical systems, and the connexion of physical with 
morbid mental phenomena. In Dr. Samuel Brown, however, 
we think we recognise a true descendant of the ancient alchemists, 
—not of the vain pretenders, but of the earnest devotees. 

These men, as Samuel Brown justly observes, ‘cherish three 
sacred beliefs, and objects of enthusiastic hope :’—first, the 
alcahest, or universal solvent; second, the transmutability of 
metals; and third, the elixir of life, or universal medicine. We 
think, too, that this enthusiastic belief in what they never suc- 
ceeded in producing, is one notable characteristic of the alche- 
mical mind; and that a second is a certain love of mystery; and 
a third, the belief in some intimate connexion between their 
studies and religion. We proceed to examine how far these 
three sacred beliefs were held by Dr. Brown, and how far these 
three mental characteristics are to be found in him. 

1. The universal solvent. He remarks :— 


‘Taking that epithet even in its most literal signification, it has 
simply to be stated that modern chemistry has actually realized it. 
The element, fluorine, is nothing less than the alcahest. Lavoisier 
once expressed his surprise that it should never have occurred to the 
masters, that no vessel on earth could hold the universal solvent, 
because it would solve the vessel too. That is precisely the difficulty 
to contend with, in the attempt to isolate fluorine It at length 
occurred to two brothers of the name of Knox, that vessels cut out of 
fluor spar itself, seeing it is a substance already saturated with 
fluorine, might serve the purpose of isolating fluorine; and their 
experiments have been in a great degree successful. Faraday has 
also experimented on this subject.’ 





* We had nearly written ‘men and women,’ but the latter are in general so mascu- 
line that it is hardly worth while distinguishing them. 
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Dr. Brown thus believed in the universal solvent. We do not. 
If a solvent mean a substance which is capable of dissolving 
another substance, so that it becomes diffused throughout it in a 
liquid condition, fluorine has no claim to pre-eminence in this 
respect. Water, or alcohol, beats it by along way. But a substance 
is sometimes called ‘a solvent’ if it attack and combine chemically 
with another body ; and it is in this sense only that the term 
can be employed in the paragraph quoted above. Yet far too 
little is known of the properties of fluorine for us to declare with 
any certainty the range of its affinities: the brothers Knox 
themselves found that fluorine did not attack their vessel of 
fluor spar; and if the later experiments of Louyet, made with 
their apparatus, are to be received, this gas acts but slowly on 
glass, and does not attack gold or platinum. The fact is, not 
that fluorine combines with every substance, but that it com- 
bines with those of which chemical apparatus is usually made, 
and that, when produced, it is apt to be contaminated with 
hydrofluoric acid, a gas that has an insatiable tendency to bite 
glass ; and so it cannot be kept, of course, in glass vessels, though 
it may be bought of any dealer in chemicals, dissolved in water, 
in leaden or gutta percha bottles. 

2. The transmutability of metals. On this subject our author 
says :— 

‘ The idea of transmutation, stripped of all particularity of form, is 
as old as Thales, and recent as Davy, to profane this page with no 
meaner name. In one shape or another, it is ineradicable from the 
instincts of science. It is hardly necessary to add, that if any one 
element were satisfactorily converted into any other, this the second 
problem of alchemy were svulved aswell as the first.’ 

And it is hardly necessary to add that this conversion Dr. 
Brown once believed he had’ effected ; and when he wrote this, 
he still conceived that the idea of the possible isomorphism of 
elements, which he had formed and expounded, went far to solve 
the mighty problem. As this was the leading thought of his 
chemical philosophy, we must be allowed to dwell for a few 
minutes on the explanation of it. 

‘Old as Thales, and recent as Davy,’ what is this idea of 
transmutation? The Greek philosopher and his successors 
held the notion of a fundamental element out of which every 
thing was constructed, or a prime substance of which the whole 
of nature was but the varied and shifting manifestation. This 
was also the idea pervading the minds of the alchemists ; 
though, like the Greeks, they differed most widely as to what 
this prime element is. Davy scarcely held it as a part of his 
creed, but he does use such language as,—‘ The improvements 
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taking place in the methods of examining bodies are constantly 
changing the opinions of chemists with respect to their nature ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that any real indestructible 
principle has yet been discovered. Matter may ultimately be 
found to be the same in essence, differing only m the arrange- 
ment of its particles; or two or three simple substances may 
produce all the varieties of compound bodies.’ Now Samuel 
Brown held it, not indeed as exactly proved, but as rendered 
probable by strong analogy, that all the so-called elements now 
enumerated by chemists are compound bodies ; and, moreover, 
that ‘ they are compounds of equal and similar atoms, so that it 
is within the scope of natural possibility that they may be all 
derived from one generic atom.’ His idea in fact was, that the 
difference between one so-called element and another is like 
that between cyanogen and paracyanogen, or between cane- 
sugar and gum-arabic, which are composed of precisely the same 
ultimate constituents, in precisely the same proportions, but 
doubtless arranged in some different manner. Intertwined with 
this notion, he had a remarkable theory of atoms, for the 
elucidation of which the following passage from the editor’s 
introduction may serve :— 


* According to Dr. Brown’s hypothesis, atoms, for the purposes of 
the chemist, are to be conceived of as extended substances, which can 
no more be described as solid than as liquid or gaseous, seeing all 
these three states are equally modified conditions of their 
tion ; centres of attractive and repulsive force ; situated at distances 
as measurably great, relatively to their own dimensions, as planetary 
and astral distances are relatively to the unit-masses of planets, suns, 
and stars ;—whence their forces, movements, actions, and reactions, 
though subsensible, are conceivably within the power of mathematical 
induction and geometrical calculus as strictly as are those of the 
supersensible or heavenly masses; their spheres of chemical combina- 
tion distinct from, and interior to, those of mechanical or gravitative 
cohesion: and therefore the production of a true tertium guid by the 
chemical combination of two equal and similar atoms is conceivable, 
and shall ensue, if this hypothesis represent the truth of nature.’ 


With these views of atoms, and of the nature of the so-called 
elements, it was easy enough for our author to conceive of one 
being transmuted into another ; and though none of the elements 
had as yet been resolved into simpler substances, the conversion 
of iron into rhodium, or of lead into gold, appeared by no means 
a hopeless task. 

3. The elixir of life. It must be borne in mind that most of 
the alchemists were physicians, and the original idea of this 
elixir was simply of something that would cure all cureable dis- 
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eases. As our author says :—‘ It was not till the dotage of 
alchemy that the conception of an elixir of immortality amused 
the world. In connexion with this unattainable ideal of theirs, 
it has just to be mentioned that Lord Bacon and Descartes, who 
are always regarded as the Castor and Pollux of that luminous 
epoch of science which extinguished the medizval schools, were 
quite as much bent upon the invention of means for the pro- 
longation of life as any alchemist of them all.’ As to what this 
elixir was, opinion varied widely enough. In the earliest times 
it was supposed to be potable gold, that is, a solution of gold in 
aqua regia; and to this Roger Bacon attributed his living 
seventy years; and that he lived no longer was not the fault of 
the yellow liquid, but of his brother monks. Some drank the 
alcohol they had just distilled, and, in the delirious exaltation 
of their faculties, imagined they had at length found the mar- 
vellous elixir; others discovered some notable substance, and, 
because it cured somebody, or seemed to do so, they fancied it 
must prove a universal remedy. Thus Basil Valentine exalted 
antimony,—a poison, certainly, but what of that? for, he re- 
marks, it is well known that a powdered toad, rubbed into the 
place, will cure a serpent’s bite! And thus Glauber speaks of 
salt as ‘the beginning and end of all things, and it increaseth 
and exalteth their powers and virtues: it is the true universal 
medicine ; not that I would have any man persuade himself 
that in these words I would assert immortality ; for my purpose 
tendeth not thither, seeing that I am not ignorant there is no 
medicine against death.’ O Glauber, Glauber! How thankful 
we are that you have not power equal to your will, and are not 
now in a vigorous longevity, dosing us all ceaselessly with your 
salts! Within the memory of some now living, Peter Woulfe, 
the alchemist, had a heroic remedy for illness: he would take a 
place in the Edinburgh mail, and when he got to the modern 
Athens, he would at once turn back again to London. It was in 
one of these expeditions that he caught a cold and inflammation 
of the lungs, which terminated his eccentric career. 

Dr. Brown also was a physician ; but he seems never to have 
sought after a specific for all maladies. He preaches tem- 
perance and purity, and he writes sometimes on physiological 
and medical subjects; but the way in which he deals with 
hydropathy and kindred systems, while marked by great can- 
dour, shows that he had no belief in any universal medicine. 

Among the mental characteristics of the alchemists, we have 
already indicated ‘an enthusiastic belief in what they never 
succeeded in producing.’ We fear this is by no means peculiar 
to them; but still the belief in such things as we have just 
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described, does appear very unaccountable. As to the universal 
solvent, it never seems to have occurred to them how they were 
to keep it when they got it; as to the philosopher’s stone, if it 
had ever been discovered, the lucky chemist would have blazed 
forth in unmeasured wealth ; as to the prime element, the notion 
had no foundation except in transcendental reasoning; while, as 
to the elixir of life, philosophers suffered and died as other men. 
There was absolutely no reason for their belief that, in seeking 
these things, they were pursuing realities ; yet they were sought 
as eagerly as though their existence had been a matter of direct 
revelation. As to the philosopher’s stone, however, it should 
be stated that many stories were afloat of its having been dis- 
covered ; Lully is said to have converted iron into gold in the 
presence of Edward I. at London, gold which was afterwards 
coined into rose nobles; and even the careful, sober-minded 
Van Helmont wrote, ‘I am constrained to believe in the making 
of gold and silver, though I know many exquisite chemists who 
have consumed their own and other men’s goods in search of 
this mystery ; and to this day we see these worthy and simple 
labourers cunningly deluded by a diabolical crew of gold-and- 
silver-seeking flies and leeches. But I know that many will 
contradict this truth ; one says it is the work of the devil, and 
another that the sauce is dearer than the meat.’ 

On no surer foundation did Dr. Brown’s atomic hypothesis 

rest. An astronomical analogy was positively his strongest 
argument; yet he believed in this creation of his brain, and 
experimented in order to prove it; not asking questions of 
nature, and reverentially listening to her replies, but endeavour- 
ing to force her to return a certain predetermined answer. But 
‘nature is to be conquered only by submission,’ and those who 
try to master her roughly ma mislead themselves: and so 
Samuel Brown, having first decided that transmutations of the 
so-called elements were possible, persuaded himself that he had 
effected such transmutations ; and when this was shown to be 
incorrect, he believed the hypothesis as firmly as ever, and 
devoted the best of his energies to demonstrate its truth, but 
was as far from the demonstration at the end as at the 
beginning. 
. Nevertheless Dr. Brown was well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of the Baconian philosophy ; and, while he kept a pet idol 
of the den, several of his papers show uncommon ability in 
pointing out the true method of investigating difficult questions. 
In proof of this, we cannot do better than refer to his admirable 
article on Ghosts and Ghost-seers. He is ever fond of pointing 
out the true use of hypotheses, as in the following extract :— 
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* Hypothesis is no part of positive science ; yet hypothesis, logically 
wielded, is a potent instrument in positive science. The sternest 
positivist may readily be the greatest of hypothetists; and he that 
runs may read the fact; for it is Alazoned all over the Book of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of our Israel Newton wrote, Hypotheses 
non fingo, on the Principia; but neither was he slow to assert that 
“no great discovery was ever made without a great guess.” It was 
the canonizing of a profane hypothesis as a sacred fact, that was, as it 
still is, the vice of the second epoch of scientific life.’ 


The second mental characteristic of the alchemists which we 
have noticed, is a certain love of mystery. There seems a 
fatality about all their, doings. and writings, leading them to 
inextricable confusion and obscurity: . The sensations of a 
modern chemist attempting to experiment according to their 
recipes would be, we apprehend, something like those of a tra- 
veller who should find himself sugdenly in a region where the 
pictures on Chinese porcelain are* realities; where he would 
have to cross impossible bridges, rest under unearthly trees, see 
water running up hill, live in card-board pagodas, and make 
acquaintance with dislocated men and women, birds all feathers 
and eyes, green dragons, and: yellow serpents. And, in the 
midst of this amazement, the unfortunate experimenter would 
be assured that unless he be particular about every little pre- 
caution, the whole of his labour will be lost; these precautions 
being explained perhaps in such language as, ‘The bird of 
Hermes must be forced to eat his own wings before he plunges 
with the red bridegroom in the royal bath ! 

‘ By one point of excess all your work is shent ; 
And one point too little is insufficient : 
Who can be sure to find its true degree, 
Magister magnus in igne shall he be.’ * 
We should: hope so; but, unfortunately, the doggrel leaves us 
as much in the dark as ever as to where that point lies. 

This labyrinth of allegory may have arisen partly from an 
actual belief, among the Arabians especially, in salamanders and 
gnomes, and that the elements were under the dominion of 
fairies and genii; partly too from the want of a scientific 
nomenclature : but, we fear, it arose far more from the desire 
of concealing from the uninitiated what might be valuable know- 
ledge, and of impressing the vulgar with the notion of profound 
learning. Just as in these days, if a man of science be really 
profound, he writes as clearly as possible, that intelligent mer. 





* Quoted by Professor Brande from the metrical work of Thomas Norton, an 
obscure English alchemist. 
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may apprehend his thought ; but, if he be only superficial, he 
wraps his explanations in wordiness and mystery, that he may 
catch the ignorant. 

To a mystical obscurity of expression Dr. Brown was occa- 
sionally addicted, not of course in the names of chemicals, and 
rather we hope from a peculiarity of mind than from _per- 
versity or pretension. His mind also was eminently fitted for 
allegorizing, and for seizing those half-real, half-fanciful analogies 
which illuminate at once the provinces of the philosopher and 
the poet. In illustration of this we had marked for quotation a 
wonderful comparison of music and architecture, at the close of 
his essay on George Herbert; but the passage is very long, and 
is scarcely intelligible when severed from the preceding de- 
scription of the Temple. 

The third mental characteristic of the alchemists was a belief 
in some intimate connexion between their studies and religion. 
Geber directs the student to prepare his mind by suitable acts 
of piety and charity ; the true alchemists were almost all, as we 
have seen, ecclesiastics, and some of them wrote on theology as 
well as physical science; and their books abound in references to 
the Deity, and in directions for prayer and purity of life; else 
the great secret would not be revealed. Of course there were 
wide differences in this respect; it must be so in a list com- 
prising both Thomas Aquinas, and Paracelsus, who gloried in 
the defiance of God and every other authority. 

Dr. Brown did not imagine, with some of these men, that 
certain acts of devotion were a part of the process indispensable 
for the success of an experiment; but he coincided with their 
belief at least as far as it was rational. In his laboratory, it is 
said, he placed the symbol of the cross with the inscription, 
‘Perfect through suffering.’ He endeavours to prove that the 
advent of Christianity has made a characteristic difference in the 
development of the atomic theory. Some of his writings are on 
religious subjects ; and throughout those of a scientific character 
he makes reference to Divine things, to an extent far surpassing 
that which he preaches in the following paragraph :— 

‘Van Helmont inscribed his works to Jehovah, in a strain which is 
as devout as it is foreign to the taste, if not to the spirit, of the pre- 
sent day. It were a becoming consecration indeed to put upon every 
grave production; but it ought to be written all over the book, and 
not only at the beginning or the end; and it should surely be done in 
invisible and sympathetic lines, so that only the warm and under- 
standing heart of the reader should be able to bring them out on the 
unostentatious page, and that for no eye but his own.’ 


Our author maintains that ‘man beholds and believes in God 
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by intuition,’ and that it is prayer that makes the great distinction 
between him and the rest of the animal kingdom. He holds it to 
be the essential and indestructible creed of man, (and it certainly 
was his own,) ‘that God did once begin and still continues to 
make that which we call the world; that it is the hourly work 
of God we hourly behold.’ Hence he shows no quarter to those 
who do not recognise God in nature: of Comte he says, ‘ His 
denial is passive, and not active. He does not exclaim in proud 
defiance of all comers, “There is no God,” like Laplace; but, 
“ Demonstrate the Deity, and I shall record the discovery in my 
year-book of facts.”’ And beyond the superstitious, fictitious, 
and positive epochs of science, as defined by Comte, and newly 
named by our author, he sees a fourth era, that of faith, and he 
describes it thus :— 

‘Its characteristic is that it recognises equally the necessity of faith 
as the first condition of science, of facts as the objects of science, and 
of reason as the lawgiver of science, all in order to the creation of a 
commensurate theory of nature. It inculcates faith in sensation, and 
that it is only by such intuitive confidence in the senses that the facts 
of the material world are to be ascertained; an equal faith in con- 
sciousness, as the ground of all the facts of psychology, in the widest 
sense of the word; and a transcending faith in conscience, as referring 
all things, whether possible or real, to God.’ 

And of science in this fourth era he says :— 

‘One might even presume to assert that the grand result, towards 
which it shall be continually swelling forward, is nothing less than the 
full development of the only true religion ; the purely spiritual element 
of which, and the only element which is essential to the salvation of 
the world, is embodied and alive in our thrice blessed Christianity.’ 


That intimate connexion which the alchemists saw between 
their studies and religion savoured doubtless of superstition ; 
yet it is our firm conviction that a religious man is, celeris 
paribus, the more successful investigator: he has a nicer per- 
ception of truth, and a calmer mind, and is less eager to snatch 
at immediate results. As an illustration of this calmness 
springing from Christian faith, the following incident in 
Livingstone’s Travels occurs to us, and seems fully worth 
quotation. The scientific missionary was at the ruins of Zumbo, 
near the end of his westward journey, and amongst enemies :— 
‘I felt some turmoil of spirit in the evening at the prospect of 
having all my efforts for the welfare of this great region, and its 
teeming population, knocked on the head by savages to-morrow, 
who might be said to “know not what they do.” It seemed 
such a pity that the important fact of the existence of the two 
healthy regions which I had discovered, should not become 
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known in Christendom ; for a confirmation would thereby have 
been given to the idea that Africa is not open to the Gospel. 
But I read that Jesus said, “ All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth: go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 

and lo, J am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” I took this as His word of honour, and then went out 
to take observations for latitude and longitude, which, I think, 
were very successful. (The church: lat. 15° 37’ 22” S.; long. 
30° 32’ E.)’ 

Doubtless too exclusive an absorption in science, as in any 
thing else, may make us forget the claims of God. Dr. Brown 
himself, in one of his sonnets, speaking of Nature as his sister, 
cries out,— ¥ 

‘O Jesus! keep my trembling faith above : 
My sister almost hurts me-with her love.’ 


But the constant contemplation of God apart from nature is 
perhaps as unreasonable, though not so fatal, as the constant 
contemplation of nature apart from God. Comte’s capital error 
appears to us to have been the very common one of seeing a 
few things very clearly, and thereupon denying the rest. He 
was acquainted with physical science, and he knew nothing at 


all about metaphysics or theology. 
We have restricted our remarks on these Lectures and Essays 


to those points in which the author was comparable with the 
alchemists of yore; but there are many other subjects treated 
of, at which we have not glanced. We commend the book to 
every thoughtful reader,—who will doubtless find much to criti- 
cize, but much also to admire. The intensity of the writer 
stimulates the intellect, and warms the imagination ; and there 
is much gold dust diffused through the sand. 








Arr. VII.—A History of the Romans under the Empire. By 
Cuaries Merivarz, B.D. Vol. VI. London: Longmaas. 
1858. 


We congratulate Mr. Merivale on concluding a second stage 
in his admirable history. The present volume embraces the 
reigns uf Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and that of Vespasian, 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem,—a period of no less interest 
than any of the preceding portions of the work, and treated with 
equal, if not increasing, ability. Most sincerely do we trust that 
the accomplished author will be permitted to complete the 
course which he has marked out for his labours. It is supposed 
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that ‘two more volumes will suffice to embrace the whole sphere 
of the imperial civilization; but the labour required will 
be out of all proportion to the space to be filled, and a con- 
siderable period must be expected to elapse before they can 
make their appearance.’ We make no apology, then, for not 
waiting for the completion of the whole series; but at once 
direct the attention of our readers to the last instalment. 

The opening chapter has a peculiar interest for ourselves; it is 
occupied with the affairs of Britain. Not that Mr. Merivale is 
able to throw much new light on the relations between this 
country and the earlier Roman Emperors. We all know that 
Roman civilization in this country is still an impenetrable 
mystery ; that the inaccuracy of authors, or the changes 
which eighteen centuries have effected in the features of the 
soil, make it impossible to trace with certainty the scenes of 
action, and that antiquaries have defended their own theories 
with a vehemence in strict proportion to the obscurity of 
the subjects discussed. Mr. Merivale shows an adequate ac- 
quaintance with what has been written on these points; but 
thick darkness still overhangs the true character and the results 
of the first expeditions against this country. And no wonder. 
Our only testimony on the subject is from the Romans them- 
selves. The island was remote, the people barbarous: there was 
much to risk and little to gain by hazarding an invasion. The 
questionable success of Cvesar’s attack (as evidenced by the fact 
that the tribute which he imposed remained for years unpaid) 
was exaggerated into a triumph by the conqueror’s vanity, whilst 
the ignorance of the inhabitants of Italy about the country pre- 
vented them from correcting the accounts which they received. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico, is a principle of very wide applica- 
tion: and the childish stories of the horrors of the place and the 
superstitions of the people which were carried to Rome, and 
apparently believed, find their counterpart only in the monstrous 
narratives of Eastern lands which were current in Europe during 
the Middle Ages. One fact is worth a thousand hypotheses in so 
obscure a matter. So little confidence was felt in Czsar’s suc- 
cess, and so great was the terror caused by the prevailing accounts 
of Britain, that, a hundred years after the first descent of Julius, 
a Roman army forgot its habitual fidelity, and broke out into 
open mutiny, on being commanded to prepare for an invasion of 
the dreaded island. 

Internal dissension, that common cause of the introduction of 
civilized nations into the affairs of barbarians, first gave the 
Romans a permanent footing in Britain. The petty chieftains 
quarrelled among themselves, and the worsted party sought for 
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aid to bind about their enemies’ necks a chain, which they found 
speedily to press upon their own. The whole story of the 
Roman conquest of Britain is one protracted narrative of 
treachery and deceit, committed against one another by those 
who should have made common cause against the strangers. 
Adminius sought to secure the aid of Caligula; Bericus solicited 
that of Claudius for his restoration to a share in his paternal 
inheritance. The valour of Caractacus, and his eventual defeat, 
with his supposed address to the Roman Emperor, are among 
the first of our school-boy recollections: it was indeed in this 
reign that any lasting impression was first made. But this was 
not effected without a struggle. Claudius visited the island in 
person, and is said to have gained some inglorious successes over 
an enemy who everywhere retreated before him. But the legate 
whom he left in command did not come off so easily ; and thirty 
battles fought between the Isle of Wight and Dartmoor Forest 
testify to the obstinacy of the resistance. ‘Many a fosse and 
mound, many a tumulus of heroes’ bones, on the hills of Wilts 
and Dorset, still bears silent testimony to these obscure and 
nameless contests: and the narrow gorge of the Teign, deeply 
scarred with alternately round and square intrenchments, was 
the scene perhaps of the last desperate struggles for the garden 
of Britain.’ Even then it is conjectured that domestic treachery 
facilitated the victory of Vespasian, who learned in Britain the 
first elements of that generalship which was destined to conduct 
him to the imperial throne. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Merivale’s pages to learn 
with what vicissitudes of fortune the Trinobantes, the Iceni, 
and the Silures were successively subdued; how the Roman 
proconsul advanced to the borders of Wales, and pursued the 
Druids to their last retreat in Anglesey, from which they were 
finally swept, and the whole race annihilated. According to the 
usual tactics of Roman military occupation of a hostile territory, 
a — was established in one of the conquered districts; but 
in its altered conditions we may trace the signs of decay ever in 
the midst of seeming prosperity. Here is Mr. Merivale’s 
account of the character of the Roman colony in Britain. 


‘Under the republic, the colony was a direct offshoot from the 
parent city ; a number of citizens were told off by lot, to occupy like a 
swarm of bees, to which they were commonly compared, their ap- 
pointed station ; and the soil of the conquered land was appropriated 
to them as their field, or national territory. As an offset from a nation 
of soldiers, the colonists were themselves all soldiers, and their new 
city, founded on the principles of the old, was in fact a stationary 
camp, furnished with the same civil and military appliances as the 
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metropolis itself; not only with the streets and nouses, the walls and 
ditch, but with the temples and tribunals,—above all, with the sacred 
Augural, or spot on which the auspices might be duly observed. But 
the citizen had now lost most of his military traditions. When he 
migrated to a foreign settlement, it was generally as a private trader 
or adventurer. The civilian could no longer be induced to relinquish 
his peaceful indulgences, and go forth armed and booted, in prospect 
of a slender patrimony, tv be cultivated with toil, and defended with 
his blood. On the other hand, the paid defenders of the state—the 
military profession, as it had now become—were no longer fit to 
return, after numerous years of service, to the staid habits of the 
municipium from which they had been levied; they retained no taste 
for the amenities of civil life, and might even be dangerous in crowded 
streets, and among the mutinous rabble of a vicious city. The colony 
was now merely a convenient receptacle for the discharged veterans of 
the camp. Transferred from active duty in the field or the parade, to 
which they were no longer equal, they were expected to maintain, as 
armed pensioners of the state, the terror of the Roman name on the 
frontiers, by their proud demeanour and habits of discipline, rather 
than by the strength of hands now drooping at their sides. The 
lands of the Trinobantes were wrested from their ancient possessors 
and conveyed to the new intruders; the veterans established them- 
selves in the dwellings of the unfortunate natives, desecrated their 


holy places, applied to their own use their goods and chattels, perhaps 
even their wives and daughters; and, if they left to them any rights 
at all, set up tribunals of their own to decide every matter in dispute 
with them.’—Pp. 32-34. 


But other circumstances aggravated the worst features of this 
annoyance in the case of the Britons. Despising the foes by 
whom they were surrounded, the Roman colonists neglected the 
ordinary precautions to secure their position, and thus seemed 
to promise success to the attack which their constant oppression 
kept provoking. In the midst of their security a storm broke 
over them, from the quarter whence they least of all expected it. 
Among the native tribes none had been more compliant than 
the.Iceni, none so willing to desert the .cause of their fellow- 
countrymen and to welcome the Romans with open arms. On 
the death of their King Prasutagus, that monarch, ‘in the hope 
of propitiating the provincial government to his family, had be- 

ueathed his dominions to the republic. He ex » perhaps, 
that his wife and his children, who were also females, if not 
allowed to exercise even a nominal sovereignty after him, would 
at least be treated in consequence with the respect due to their 
rank.’ He was horribly disappointed; stripes, torture, and the 
last indignity were the lot of the ill-fated women, who were sus- 
pected of having concealed a part of the royal treasures. Now 
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once more the long quelled spirit of the natives awoke and burst 
forth with terrible energy. Taking advantage of the absence of 
Suetonius, the Iceni fell upon the Claudian colony. Thunder- 
struck by the unexpectedness of the attack, a superstitious fear 
seized the invaders, who read in every accident that befel them 
some stern portent of their inevitable doom. For a time the tide 
of victory seemed to have turned, and atrocities with which our 
own ears are but too familiar were inflicted by the frenzied 
barbarians. But the madness of the attempt, forgotten in the 
first outburst of passion, became more and more manifest as the 
return of the legate and the collection of the legions brought 
the native hordes once more face to face with the discipline of 
Rome. And the appointment of a lenient pro-pretor made 
lasting the peace which the victory of Suetonius had for a time 
secured. 

The events which occurred during the reign of Nero derive 
their interest from their own intrinsic importance, and from the 
influence they exerted upon the course of the world’s history, 
not from any dignity possessed by the leading persons of the 
epoch. Even amongst the names, so infamous for every vice, 
that are found in the list of the Roman Emperors, it would be 
hard to find one with so few redeeming traits as the successor of 
Claudius. He came, indeed, of a race who were conspicuous for 
their crimes; and Mr. Merivale makes this fact the foundation 
of an acute remark on— 


‘the precision with which we can trace the character of Roman 
families, descending often with the same unmistakeable lineaments 
from father to son for many generations. We mark the pride of the 
Claudii, the turbulence of the Lepidi, the cool selfishness of the 
Pompeii. There is no more striking analogy between Roman and 
English history than this; it is only an aristocracy that can present 
us with a family history of public interest. The great men of demo- 
cratic Athens stand out alone: no one cares to ask who were their 
fathers, or whether they left sons. Had they sprung every one from 
the earth, as they fancifully boasted of their nation, their career and 
character could not have been, to all appearance, more independent of 
family antecedents. So strongly, however, were the features of the 
Roman family traced by the hereditary training of its members, that, 
though the descent of blood was often interrupted by the practice of 
adoption, the moral aspects of its character were still broadly but 
clearly preserved.’—Pp. 60, 61. 


In no instance is this prinéiple more clearly discernible than 
in the line of the Ahenobarbi. Descended from an ancient 
family, the list of their crimes was longer than their pedigree. 
Of one scion of the house, it had been said by Crassus, ‘No 
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wonder that his beard is of brass; for his mouth is of iron, and 
his heart of lead.’ Ferocity and faithlessness combined were 
the hereditary features of their character. The father of Nero 
had been notorious for every crime,—for murder and treason, 
adultery and incest: he made a jest of his own enormities ; 
‘and it was reported at least, that, on the child’s birth, (the 
mother was Agrippina, the sister of Caligula,) he replied to the 
felicitations of his friends by grimly remarking, that nothing 
could spring from such a father and such a mother but what 
should be abominable and fatal to the State.’ 

We have neither space nor inclination to enter into a minute 
account of the various stages by which Nero passed from a 
timid hypocrisy to open and unblushing crime. His love 
for night brawls in the streets might be passed over with 
deserved contempt, and the foul practices of his shameless 
wantonness might seem to have affected but himself and his 
immediate associates; but crucity, as usual, followed in the 
train of lust, and no man’s life was secure at Rome. In our 
own days, when the excesses of a petty Sovereign cause such 
burning indignation throughout all Europe, it is difficult to 
comprehend how the chief nation of the world could have so 
long submitted to the dominion of such a monster. The King 


of Naples does not easily restrain the subjects of his circum- 
scribed and petty tyranny; but the misrule of Nero extended 
far and wide beyond the walls of Rome; and if even Italy 
were content to serve him, it ~~ still be asked, How was 


it that the vast outlying empire did not break off from his 
authority ? 

To this question Mr. Merivale has replied by suggesting, 
as we believe, the true key to the enigma. He reminds 
us, in the first place, that enormities which are so patent to 
us, were comparatively unknown to the mass of the citizens ; 
that the leniency of the earlier years of Nero’s reign had 
established a claim to their gratitude which the people were 
unwilling to forget; and that although the sentences and deaths 
of Nero’s victims were publicly discussed and recorded, yet their 
execution was generally anticipated by suicide, so that the actual 
murder was hidden from the public eye. But a deeper reason 
les beneath all these modifying circumstances, 


‘Had the Romans been more conscious of the cruelties thus per- 
petrated in the midst of them; had they felt more keenly the pain 
and shame of the wretched victims of the tyranny which over- 
shadowed them, they would still have borne it with an apathy which 
it requires some effort in us to understand. For they were hardened 
against the sense of wrong and suffering by the viciousness of their 
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own institutions, by their own personal habits and usages, by the 
daily practice of every household among them. Whenever the Roman 
entered his own dwelling, the slave chained in the doorway, the thongs 
hanging from the stairs, the marks of the iron and the cord on the 
faces of his domestics, all impressed him with the feeling that he was 
a despot himself; for despot and master were only other words for the 
same fearful thing, the irresponsible owner of a horde of human chattels. 
When he seated himself in the circus, and beheld the combats of men 
with beasts, or of men with their fellow-men, when he smelt the 
reeking fumes of blood which saffron odours could not allay, heard the 
groans of the wounded, and, appealed to with the last look of despair, 
gave ruthlessly the sign for slaughter,—he could not but be conscious 
of the same pte of pleasurable excitement at the sight of death and 
torture which is ascribed to the most ferocious of tyrants. Again, 
when he invaded a province as questor or proconsul, and set himself 
assiduously to amass a fortune without regard to duty or humanity, 
he felt, not without pride, that if among citizens he was a citizen, he 
was himself a King or an Emperor among the subjects of the State. 
His own conscience would not suffer him to be indignant at any 
tyranny he witnessed. He had done as much or more himself. 
Tyranny was his own birthright: how could he resent its exercise in 
another? Unless it immediately touched himself, what interest had 
he in resenting it? And for all the iniquities he himself practised, 
he had no doubt a salvo in his own breast. Slavery he firmly believed 
to be an eternal law of nature. The free races were, he was assured, 
as gods to the servile races. He confessed the more readily, perhaps, 
that Cesar was in some sense divine, inasmuch as he claimed to be 
himself of superior nature to the prostrate herds at his feet. But, if 
Cesar was divine, must he not acquiesce in Cesar’s sovereign autho- 
rity? An old tradition pronounced that the massacres of the circus 
were politically expedient. That men should be hardened against fear 
by the frequent spectacle of death was a fixed principle in the moral 
creed of a Roman. Lastly, that Rome should rule the world seemed 
to him the final cause of creation.’—Pp. 222-224. 


What a striking example have we here of the workings of a 
retributive Providence, and how pregnant a theme for a states- 
man to study! We believe that this theory cannot be invali- 
dated ; that the family is indeed the foundation and type of the 
State ; that those who, by early judicious training, are taught at 
home to govern themselves, will become fit subjects to possess and 
maintain freedom ; that lawlessness or tyranny at the domestic 
hearth will beget its like in the prevailing form of government ; 
or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, that the family, and the form 
of government, act and re-act upon each other. Such thoughts 
tempt one to speculate upon certain phenomena of our own 
political condition and that of our neighbours. They provoke 
inquiry as to how far the present state of France may be due to 
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the avowed weakness of domestic ties in that land, and as to 
what influence the existence of a despotism at home has had in 
the re-introduction of slavery into their colonial possessions,— a 
step which, we fear, is but too clearly decided on. In our own 
case, it suggests an investigation into the deficiencies of our 
system of mental training which have led to the indifferentism 
and eclecticism which prevail in almost every department of 
thought ; evinced as it is in the world of politics by the 
utter disruption of party and seeming abandonment of princi- 
ple, and in the Church by the presence of a negative theology, 
and the absence of distinct dogmatic teaching. These lines 
of thought we can only indicate in passing. Our subject 
recalls us to the second part of our question, as to what 
preserved the sway of Rome over her more distant 
dependencies. 

The old Roman spirit, which seemed extinct at home, still 
proved its existence among the rulers of the provinces. There 
was little to attract, and much to disgust, a man of character in 
a residence at the capital. If he took any part in public affairs, 
he must either share in a servility to the despot, which could 
not but be loathsome to him, or become obnoxious by acting an 
independent part. If he abstained from business, and retired 
to privacy, he was at once suspected of being disaffected to the 
Emperor. The insular position of Italy, and the favour in which 
Nero was held by the populace, whom he won by shows and 
largesses, made the empire secure at home; but constant wars 
on the German, or Parthian, or British frontiers, called for the 
presence of firm and able proconsuls. In these commands, then, 
the Roman noble found his fitting employment. Surrounded 
by friends of his own selection, intrusted with unlimited com- 
mand throughout his province, unfettered by the presence of 
even a council, the proconsul found, in the exercise of his 
office, both scope for his talents and an opportunity of in- 
creasing his wealth. Such a position was not reviewed by a 
bad Emperor without jealousy ; but, up to the period of which 
we are speaking, there was no precedent on which his fears 
could be grounded. Corbulo, the most eminent and successful 
military commander under Nero, unhesitatingly obeyed the 
command to commit suicide, and plunged into his own breast 
the sword that might have been turned successfully against his 
master. Vespasian repeatedly refused the solicitations to declare 
himself Emperor, even when avowedly master of the situation. 
Galba only acquiesced in the requirement after much hesitation, 
and when too deeply committed by others to recede with safety 
to himself or them. In turning from the details of palace 
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intrigue and debauchery to the sketches of such men, we feel 
that we are once more occupied with the history of the fourth 
monarchy. 


‘The men who governed the provinces, nobles by birth, senators in 
rank, judges and administrators as well as captains by office, repre- 
sent the highest and largest training of the Roman character; for 
they combined a wide experience of men and affairs with the feelings 
of a high-born aristocracy, and the education of polished gentlemen. 
Long removed from daily intercourse with their more frivolous peers 
in the city, they escaped, for the most part, contamination with the 
worst elements of society at home; they retained some of the purity 
together with the vigour of the heroes of the republic; they pre- 
served in an era of ideologists or sensualists the strength of character 
and manly principle which had laid the deep foundations of the 
Roman empire. They were conquerors, but they were also organizers ; 
and so far, with respect at least to subjects of inferior race, they 
deserve to be reputed civilizers. They impressed on the mind of the 
Orientals a fear, upon that of the Occidentals an admiration, of Rome, 
which taught them first to acquiesce in the yoke, and afterwards to 
glory in it. These were the representatives of her moral power, of 
whom Rome should have made her idols, alike for the glory of their 
exploits, and the influence of their will and character ; not the Claudii 
and Domitii, whom the chance of family adoption had raised to the 
lip-worship of courtiers and time-servers. We are tempted to gaze, 
again and again, in the decline and decay before us, on the legitimate 
succession of true Roman nobility, to renew our admiration of its 
sense of duty, its devotion to principles of obedience and self-control, 
unshaken by the cavils of the schools, serving the Emperor as the 
Genius of Discipline, worshipping all the gods after the custom of 
antiquity, but trusting no god but its country.’—Pp. 396, 397. 


Important commands could, however, fall into the hands of 
but a few; and it may be inquired, What resource had the vast 
mass of Romans, who were obliged perforce to remain unem- 
ployed? Mr. Merivale warns us on this point not to con- 
fuse ancient with modern despotism. The censorship of the 
press, and jealousy of all literary ability, which are the accom- 
paniments of a modern autocracy, were unknown at Rome. 
Nero evinced even to a late period of his reign a laudable dis- 
regard of satirical attacks upon himself, and, with the exception 
of contemporaneous history, all branches of literature were 
allowed full scope ; so that ‘ the licence, which was extended to 
writings at this period, was undoubtedly accepted by the great 
mass of the rising generation of educated men, as compensation 
for the restraints imposed upon them in active life.’ Literary 
acquirements became the fashion ; and no person, with preten- 
sions to rank as a gentleman, was without his ephemerides, or 
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commonplace-book, into which he copied extracts from distin- 
guished authors, or wrote his own observations on men and 
things. There are constant allusions in Juvenal to the mania 
for writing, to the inflictions to which the clients and debtors 
of long-winded and prosy authors had to submit, to the public 
recitations at the baths of all the new publications. Measured 
by the standard of our own days, the activity of some Latin 
authors is appalling. We smile on reading that Nero himself 
proposed to write a history of the affairs of Rome, and that a 
flatterer suggested that the work ought to extend to at least 
four hundred volumes ; but the vast compilations of the Emperor 
Claudius, of Servilius Nonianus, and Aufidius Bassus, were not 
only written, but found readers. The elder Pliny, besides 
composing his celebrated encyclopedia and other works, made 
extracts, and notes of conversations, which extended, at his 
death, to one hundred and sixty volumes. 

In estimating the influence of this oppressive mass of infor- 
mation, we must be careful not to exaggerate the effect of the 
modern invention of printing. Some of our readers may be 
astonished to learn that ‘curious calculations have been made, 
to show that the rapidity with which copies could be multiplied 
by hand from dictation, was little less than that of printing. It 
is not impossible that a limited number of copies, a hundred for 
instance, could be written off quicker at the librarian’s work- 
shop, than a single one could be set up in type by the printer.’ 
The labour employed was, of course, that of slaves; but so 
abundant was it, that a book of Martial, containing seven hun- 
dred lines, ‘smoothed with pumice, and elegantly bound,’ could 
be had for 3s. 4d., whilst inferior copies were sold for 1s. 6d., 
and some even as low as 4d. These prices caused a demand for 
literature even in the provinces, and the younger Pliny was 
agreeably surprised to find a bookseller’s shop at Lugdunum, 
and, no doubt, still more gratified at seeing his own works 
among the books which had most recently arrived from Rome. 
The influence of philosophy over a people who have not received 
the light of revelation, is always a deeply interesting study ; 
and, in this branch of literature one name stands prominently 
forward at this period: it is that of Seneca. No writings, per- 
haps, of a heathen author breathe a more genuine spirit of philan- 
thropy; no others, perhaps, can be found to contain like indications 
of a political liberality and largeness of view. ‘ Virtue,’ he says 
in one place, ‘ embraces all men together,—freedmen, slaves, and 
Kings. We are born to a common inheritance ; wisdom invites 
the human race to live together in amity.’ But his practice was 
strangely inconsistent with his principles. Although the cle- 
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mency of Nero, at the outset of his reign, is generally attributed 
to the influence of the philosopher, it would have been well for 
Seneca’s reputation if he had never been associated with the 
imperial court. It is, indeed, impossible fairly to balance all 
the difficulties by which he was beset; we can never know how 
great was the danger that Agrippina would recover her sway 
over the mind of her son, or how far the disposition of the 
prince rendered compliance to some extent with his vices the only 
means of maintaining any hold upon him. But we are unable 
to trace in Seneca any high objects, to attain which he might 
have deceived himself into the necessity for doing evil that good 
might come. He supported, indeed, the authority of the Senate, 
as a counterfoil to the intrigues of Agrippina; but not with the 
intention of raising up a firm and legitimate check on the 
power of the Emperor. We are hardly able to reconcile Mr. 
Merivale’s estimate of his character with the accounts which 
he has given us of his conduct. 


‘The only mode,’ says our author, ‘in Seneca's view, of tempering 
tyranny is to educate the tyrant himself in virtue. His was the self- 
denial of the Christians, but without their anticipated compensation. 
It seems impossible to doubt that in his highest flights of rhetorie,— 
and no man ever recommended the unattainable with a finer grace,— 
Seneca must have felt that he was labouring to build up a house 
without foundations ; that his system, as Caius said of his style, was 
sand without lime. He was surely not unconscious of the inconsis- 
tency of his own position, as a public man and a minister, with the 
theories to which he had wedded himself; and of the impossibility of 
preserving in it the purity of his character as a philosopher or a man. 
He was aware that, in the existing state of society at Rome, wealth 
was necessary to men high in station: wealth alone could retain 
influence, and a poor minister became at once contemptible. The 
distributor of the imperial favours must have his banquets, his recep- 
tions, his slaves and freedmen ; he must possess the means of attract- 
ing, if not of bribing; he must not seem too virtuous, too austere, 
among an evil generation ; in order to do good at all, he must swim 
with the stream, however polluted it might be. All this inconsistency 
Seneca must have contemplated without blenching; and there is 
something touching in the serenity he preserved amidst the conflict 
that must have perpetually raged between his natural sense and his 
acquired principles. Both Cicero and Seneca were men of many 
weaknesses, and we remark them the more because both were pre- 
tenders to unusual strength of character: but while Cicero lapsed 
into political errors, Seneca cannot be absolved of actual crime. Never- 
theless, if we may compare the greatest masters of Roman wisdom 
together, the Stoic will appear, I think, the more earnest of the two, 
the more anxious to do his duty for its own sake, the more sensible 
of the claims of mankind upon him for such precepts of virtuous 
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living as he had to give. In an age of unbelief and compromise, he 
taught that Truth was positive, and Virtue objective. He conceived, 
what never entered Cicero’s mind, the idea of improving his fellow- 
creatures: he had, what Cicero had not, a heart for conversion to 
Christianity.’—Pp. 293, 294. 

Now we are obliged to admit that none of Mr. Merivale’s 
decisions have puzzled us so much as that just quoted. It 
should be remembered that he believes Seneca to have been 
privy to some of Nero’s most unnatural crimes,—to have ap- 
proved of the murder of Agrippina by her own child,—to have 
not only approved, but even planned the viler enormity of giving 
poison to the youthful Britannicus, and the detestable hypocrisy 
with which upon his brother’s death Nero claimed the sympathy 
of the Senate as the sole remaining offspring of the Cesars. In 
all this Mr. Merivale traces the hand of a master in state-craft, 
and can only ascribe it to one man. Nor was Seneca’s character 
free from disgraceful stains in a private capacity: and the revolt 
in Britain is said to have been due to his rapacity, and to his 
sudden calling in of the sums which he had put out at an enor- 
mous rate of interest. In these respects, at any rate, Cicero 
will contrast favourably with the Stoic philosopher. And even 
if he had a clearer conception of what was true, to what purpose 
was it to proclaim that virtue was objective, except that he 
might be the better able to comprehend and obey its demands? 
By all the greater amount of conviction with which he was 
endued, the heavier should be our condemnation of Seneca’s 
crimes. Nor can we comprehend in what sense he can be said 
to have had ‘a heart for conversion to Christianity.’ There 
have been men amongst the Heathen who seemed to desire, 
above all things, the knowledge of truth, and to have hearts to 
follow it, when known, at all risks: to such men these words 
might be applied,—but such was not Seneca. 

Whilst it was becoming more and more manifest that the 
heathen philosophy was powerless to regenerate mankind, the 
providence of God was preparing the soil of Rome for the re- 
ception of the seed of Divine truth. An elaborate account of the 
state of religion at Rome, exhibiting combined research and 
accuracy, is a feature of the present volume. There is a masterly 
sketch of the growing influence of the Jewish residents. We seem 
to see their marked features, their strong national enthusiasm 
contrasting strangely with the prevailing indifference, their proud 
exclusiveness in a land where they were regarded as inferiors, 
forming a large and widely mixed, but still a separate, element 
in Roman society. ‘They thronged together in particular 
quarters of the city, which they almost made their own; their 
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numbers soon amounted to many thousands ; and the turbulence 
which was early remarked as characteristic of them, caused the 
Senate to regard them with jealousy, its orators to denounce 
them as dangerous subjects.’ But they secured the patronage 
cf Julius and Augustus; they were permitted to exercise their 
own form of worship; and the mysteriousness of their faith, and 
the earnestness of its followers, made a great impression upon 
the Roman mind. To dally with Judaism became a fashionable 
excitement ; ‘the Emperor’s palace itself seems to have been a 
nursery of Jewish usages and opinions. The Culumbaria of 
Claudius, recently discovered, reveal a number of Hebrew names 
among the imperial freedmen.’ We may be sure that those who 
compassed sea and land to make one proselyte did not neglect 
the opportunities which were thus afforded them, to tell to 
listening ears the wonders of Sinai, or to dilate upon the glories 
yet to be revealed at the coming of Messiah. But at length the 
‘strangers of Rome,’ on returning from the Pentecostal feast at 
Jerusalem, proclaimed that Messiah is already come, has 
suffered for sin and risen again; that the long line of prophecies 
has been fulfilled in a Child of the house of David; and they 
found those who were prepared to believe the testimony, and to 
rejoice in an inward witness vouchsafed to them of its truth. 
Most interesting is it to be able to trace in the remote past 
any point in which the lines of civil and religious history cut 
one another, or are for a time united. Such a point of contact 
we have in St. Paul’s journey to Rome. With our knowledge 
of the eventual success of his mission, what a profound import- 
ance attaches to the visit of the Apostle of the Gentiles to 
the capital of the Roman world! And yet the wildest 
dreamer could not have pictured a conqueror in more unlikely 
guise than that of the Jewish prisoner. But contrast him for 
an instant with the master of heathen philosophy of whom we 
have spoken above. None knew better than St. Paul,—witness 
the opening of his Epistle to the Romans,—how widely the flood- 
gates of iniquity had been opened, and how universal was the 
spread of the contamination; but no thought of the least com- 
promise with evil ever influenced his mind : none knew better than 
he,—for he was well acquainted with heathen learning,—what 
difficulties beset the introduction of Christianity ; but he was con- 
fident that it would yet prevail. If we can trace in his words, ‘I 
am not ashamed of the Gospel,’ a sense of the contumely by 
which it would be met, his conduct proved the full conviction 
that it was the power of God unto salvation. But we must not 
linger over a tempting theme. Some acute remarks will be 
found in the work before us on the character of the Church in 
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Rome, as gathered from St. Paul’s letter addressed to it. We 
pass by with the remark, that if the logical and argumentative 
form into which it is cast proves that it was intended for well- 
educated readers, the whole line of argument, and the numerous 
allusions to Jewish customs, prove that, if not mainly of Hebrew 
extraction, the Church at Rome was at least composed of persons 
who were fully instructed in the system of the law. 

The persecution of the Christians in the reign of Nero has 
long been a subject of difficulty to historians. That the sect 
was deemed to be inoffensive, is proved by the release of St. Paul 
after an imprisonment of two years’ duration: and the sudden- 
ness of the storm which broke over them the year following is 
unaccounted for by any historical facts. Weare told, indeed, in 
the well-known words of Tacitus, that the Emperor denounced 
them as the authors of the fire which consumed the city, ‘in 
order to propitiate the popular feeling; for none others were 
so detested for their strange and mischievous superstition, or so 
generally held guilty of the most abominable crimes, of the 
crime, indeed, of hatred towards the whole human race;’ but 
no facts are alleged to account for this hatred. Nor is there 
anything in the known habits and teaching of early Christianity 
which can explain the existence of such a disposition. On the 
contrary, it is matter of history that the first converts quietly 
pursued their customary avocations, that their teachers carefully 
inculcated obedience to the existing authorities, and that in all 
external rites, not involving the worship of idols, they followed 
the customs of the people amongst whom they dwelt. Chris- 
tianity, indeed, up to a later period, attracted but little attention 
at Rome; and when ‘the offence of the cross’ began to be ex- 
perienced, and the lives of the disciples were felt to be a reproach 
to those who came into contact with them, their antipathy 
found its vent in far milder language than that which Tacitus 
and Suetonius employ. Such being the case, it was suggested 
by Gibbon that the Roman authors were mistaken in applying 
the name of Christians to the sufferers, and that the fury of the 
populace and the Emperor fell, not upon the Church, but upon 
the Jews. We know not how much weight should be attached 
to the supposition of Dr. Milman, ‘that the popular fury against 
the Christians, and the belief in their guilt, were caused by their 
vaunts of an impending conflagration of the world.’ Mr. Meri- 
vale has started a theory which fairly meets the necessities of 
the case, and may at least lay claim to much ingenuity. 

‘For myself, he says, ‘perplexed by the received accounts, yet 


scrupling to admit such entire misapprehension on the part of our 
authorities, I crave a fair consideration for another suggestion :—that 
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the suspicions of the Roman mob were directed against the turbulent 
Jews, notorious for their appeal to the name of Christ, as an expected 
prince or leader :—that these fanatics, arrested and questioned, not so 
much of the burning as of their political creed, sought to implicate 
the true disciples, known to them and hated by them, however obscure 
and inoffensive in Roman eyes, in the same charge :—that the true 
Christians, thus associated in the charge of Christ-worship, avowed 
the fact in their own sense, a sense which their judges did not care to 
discriminate :—that the believers became thus more or less sufferers, 
though doubly innocent, both of the fire and of political disaffection :— 
finally, that our historians, misled by this false information, finding 
that the name of Christ was the common shibboleth of the victims, 
too readily imagined that the persecution was directed against Chris- 
tians only.’—Pp. 280, 281. 


It was in vain, however, that Nero endeavoured to divert the 
suspicion that he had himself caused the destruction of the 
ancient city. It had been the boast of Augustus, that he had 
found Rome of brick, and left it of marble ; but Nero was anxious 
still further to beautify the city, and dignify it with his own 
name. It must be confessed that the plans of the government 
for the rebuilding were carried out with a vigour and decision 
that are to us amazing. ‘The construction of the destroyed por- 
tions of the metropolis, including the enormous palace of the 
prince, seems to have been completed in four years. The whole 
appearance of Rome was changed. The long, narrow, tortuous 
streets disappeared, the old Italian architecture was everywhere 
supplanted by the Grecian style, marble and stone took the 
place of brick or wood, at least in the basement stories, even of 
the dwellings of the Subura, whilst open colonnades round every 
block of the new houses completed the alteration. We may 
suppose that the new city was more convenient and sightly than 
that which it replaced; yet the praisers of the good old times 
naturally lamented the loss of the shade which the high, 
narrow lanes had afforded against the blaze of an Italian sun. 
But all these improvements were eclipsed by the magnificence 
with which the palace was rebuilt. Mr. Merivale shows, indeed, 
a natural suspicion of the exaggerated statements about the 
golden house; he believes that whilst the palace of the Cesars 
on the Palatine, and the villa of Mzcenas on the Esquiline, re- 
mained comparatively uninjured, the Domus Transitoria by which 
they were connected fell a prey to the flames. This building 
seems to have been composed of a series of galleries built upon 
open arches, which allowed a free circulation of the traffic below 
them: the new colonnades are said to have been three iu number, 
and each of them a mile in length. 
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‘ But the epithet of “ golden,” which this palace obtained, was derived 
from the splendid decorations which distinguished it. Externally it 
was adorned with all the luxury of art and taste at their highest 
eminence, with gilded roofs and sculptured friezes, and panels of many- 
coloured marble. Within, it was a rich museum of painting, precious 
stones, and statuary; amidst the rubbish of its long-ruined chambers 
some of the choicest works of ancient art have been discovered, and 
the modern frescoes which we most admire seem to have been copied 
by stolen glimpses from walls unveiled for a moment and again 
shrouded in darkness. The grand entrance from the Forum and the 
Sacred Way was adorned with a marble statue of the Emperor, 120 
feet in height, the colossus which afterwards gave its name to the 
amphitheatre of Vespasian. When Nero at last took possession of 
this gorgeous habitation, he remarked complacently that now he was 
lodged as a man should be.’-—Pp. 175, 176. 

Had the despot, however, been possessed of foresight, he might 
have seen the natural result of his extravagance. To carry out 
such huge undertakings, vast sums of money were required, and 
the provinces groaned under the weight of taxes, although dis- 
guised with the name of free gifts. A deeper wound still was 
inflicted by the violent seizure of works of art which had long 
been the pride of the subject States, and were the last mementos 
of more glorious days, whose memory was pleasant, though 
their fruits were Jost ; and they had hitherto been spared or even 
restored to them by former Emperors. When once the storm 
began to gather, there was but little power in the government to 
allay or to resist it ; and although the reign of Nero lasted yet a few 
years, its ultimate overthrow might probably be traced to the 
Golden House, as that of the Bourbons to the building of Versailles. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Merivale’s pages for an 
account of the closing years of Nero’s reign. At his death the 
sacred family of Julius, the god-sprung race of Venus and 
Anchises, was extinct: but the character of his successor seemed 
to promise the vigour which might be anticipated with the infu- 
sion of new blood. Galba, with many sterling good qualities, 
was wanting in the tact that was necessary to secure his seat on 
the throne. His first care should have been to gain the army ; 
but he refused the expected donative, when a trifling largess 
would have sufficed to conciliate their favour. Instances, too, 
of his parsimony—and no vice is more hateful to the common 
people—were reported, and no doubt by his foes studiously 
exaggerated. ‘He had groaned aloud when a rich banquet was 
served him. He had rewarded the diligence of his chamberlain 
with a dish of lentils. He had marked his content with a dis- 
tinguished flutist by presenting him with five denarii, drawn 
deliberately from his own pocket. Such was the successor of 
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the refined Augustus, and of the magnificent Nero.’ The stern 
soldier passes away from the scene without having lost our 
respect, even though we hesitate to admit the dictum of Tacitus, 
that ‘if he had never reigned, all men would have deemed him 
fit to bear rule.’ 

The period from the fall of Galba to the firm establishment of 
Vespasian on the imperial throne lacks that unity of interest 
which has hitherto been a marked feature of the empire. The 
mind is distracted by accounts of pretenders in different parts of 
the Roman world, and the scale seems for some time to tremble 
in the balance. No sooner has Otho removed Galba than he 
has to contend against the claims of Vitellius, and the latter 
finds that to dethrone the reigning monarch is not to secure an 
undisputed title to the sovereignty of the world. Through all 
these disturbances, the Senate, whose best members had fallen 
victims to Nero’s cruelties, plays a most undignified part, 
hastening with eager adulations to vote all the imperial honours 
to the victor for the time being, and as rapidly transferring their 
allegiance when fortune leaves the man whom they have sworn 
to obey. A whole chapter is devoted to the narration of the 
successive stages by which Vespasian raised himself from the 
obscurity of his birth to the high place in public esteem which 
he enjoyed when appointed to the sceptre of the Cesars. 
Another chapter is occupied with the suppression of the revolt 
of the Germans and Gauls, who took advantage of the existing 
disturbances to raise the standard of rebellion. So subtle was 
the conspiracy to attempt—under pretence of siding with Ves- 
pasian—to shake off altogether the Roman yoke, so wide-spread 
was the combination amongst those who had long been hostile 
to one another against the common enemy, and so critical was 
the position of the legions, that the expectations of a Gallo- 
Germanic empire seemed on the point of fulfilment. Rarely 
had such terrible reverses befallen the Roman arms. The dis- 
memberment of the empire appeared inevitable, but the old 
fortune of the State prevailed. 

The last division of this volume embraces the wars in Judea 
and the final destruction of Jerusalem. ‘The prophecies which 
had prefigured this event,—the portents which are said to have 
heralded its coming,—the warning which enabled the Christians 
to withdraw,—the unabated enthusiasm of the people in a hope- 
less struggle,—the confident expectation of a Divine Deliverer 
even in the moment of defeat,—the terrible scenes of internal 
dissension and violeuce which aggravated the horrors of a 
starving population,—the repeated refusals of proffered mercy, 
and the stern doom which finally overwhcluied the unhappy 
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people,—the measure of their iniquities now full, and the 
vengeance of Heaven so unsparingly inflicted on the chosen race 
of Abraham,—all these circumstances have combined to cast an 
interest about the destruction of Jerusalem, which does not flag 
because we know all its details, and which makes us turn 
eagerly to the terms in which it is described by a fresh narrator. 
We confess to feeling a something like disappointment in the 

rusal of Mr. Merivale’s account. The circumstances are 
fully detailed, due prominence being given to events of import- 
ance, and proper subordination to less weighty items; but the 
power of expression hardly rises to the thrilling effect which the 
hand of genius would produce out of such materials. 


We have passed the contents of this volume rapidly in review, 
and have occasionally drawn in nearer to examine its details 
with minute particularity. Let us now briefly regard it from a 
greater distance, and endeavour to estimate the character and 
success of Mr. Merivale’s undertaking. 

To write the History of the Romans under the Empire is to 
grapple with the whole literature (as far as it has reached us) 
of a people, whose authority was almost co-extensive with the 
civilization of their time. And it is no easy task to realize the 
amount of labour which this involves. In such a work it must 
be further attempted so to pourtray the life of a bygone time, 
that the reader shall comprehend not merely the action of the 
government, but the policy on which it was based,—not merely 
the routine of public business, but the domestic privacy, with 
the various influences, moral, literary, and social, which com- 
bined to shape its course. With all this there must be united 
judgment in the selection of authorities, in the sifting of evi- 
dence, in the extraction of what is valuable from its surrounding 
rubbish, in the comprehension and application to its proper use 
of some remote allusion,—to say nothing of the sound scholar- 
ship which must be the foundation underlying all. Now we do 
not for one moment pretend to have tried Mr. Merivale’s work 
strictly in all these particulars; but we do assert that his 
history bears evidence that none of these points have been over- 
looked : on almost every page we have a testimony to the power 
which a mind that is fixed on a single object has of bringing 
light to bear upon it from every quarter. 

It is, perhaps, the highest praise that can be given to a 
historian, that, whilst he is not servilely submissive to supposed 
authorities, we are yet able to follow his guidance with con- 
fidence. This is pre-eminently the case with Mr. Merivale. 
There is, indeed, no special power in word-painting ; no flash- 
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ing lights which arrest our attention to one part of the picture, 
and thus fix it in our memories; no epigrammatic sentences, 
which condense a wide thought into a little space, and which, 
without an effort on our part, assume their own niches within 
our recollections. But whilst Mr. Merivale exercises an inde- 
pendent judgment, and has been the first conclusively to show 
to English readers that the’testimony of Tacitus is not reliable, 
we yet feel from the first that we are safe in his hands ; and the 
further we advance, the less we become disposed to question his 
decisions ; we recognise at all times such an evident fairness, 
such an absence of all prejudice in his conclusions. 

Another admirable feature of Mr. Merivale’s History is what 
we will term his ‘ conscientiousness.’ No matter how dry the 
subject may be, provided it have an influence on the course of 
events, we find it examined and described with a thoroughness 
that is beyond all praise. There is none of Mr. Macaulay’s 
system of caricature, no aiming at effect for effect’s sake. The 
writer’s object is evidently truth, not merely the amusement of 
his readers. This, of course, involves the narration of some 
things which may have but little interest to the majority ; but it 
is the only way to write truthfully. We may give, as instances 
of the quality to which we are referring, the full account of 
Czesar’s Gallic wars, and the last chapter but one in the present 
volume, This trait is the more laudable, because many plausible 
reasons (such as the great unity of the subject) might be urged 
for the avoidance of the trouble which it necessarily involves. 
In nature all is perfect even in the most minute and hidden 
members ; and it is the mark of a truly great artist to imitate 
this excellence. 

In no age, perhaps, of the world’s history has it been so 
necessary that men should turn at times from the cares of the 
present to meditation on the past. Never has the activity of 
the human mind been advanced to such a pitch; never have the 
events which are passing before our eyes been more engrossing 
than in the present day. We all feel that the progress 
of civilization has produced an almost unhealthy rapidity of 
growth; that we are under a system of forcing which hurries 
us onwards without sufficient time for reflection. To the evils 
which are likely to be engendered from this cause, we have a 
kind of antidote in turning back to bygone ages. The stream 
of history flows in circles, which are so vast that we do not 
comprehend their circuit ; but which are circles still, and find 
their completion when the period of decay is reached. And 
if we dare not but expect that, in its course, our own scason of 
decline will come, we may hope, by learning from the expe- 
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rience of others, and by avoiding mistakes which were fatal to 
those who went before us, to extend the radius, and so increase 
the space embraced in the circumference of our own era. To 
trace the hidden influences by which other empires have been 
founded or overthrown, to investigate the secret causes of pal- 
pable effects, and thus to learn the principles by which nations 
are established, is the lesson taught to statesmen by the study 
of history: to see in all the hand of God, guiding the world to 
accomplish the purposes of His grace, is the delight of the 
Christian in the same pursuit. In no case are the characters 
written so plainly and intelligibly as in that of Rome; in none 
are there such broad and marked features as are stamped 
indelibly in the iron empire; nor do we recollect many in- 
stances in the whole range of modern historians in which they 
have been traced with an abler and firmer hand than that of 
Mr. Merivale. 





Art. VIII.—Gnomon of the New Testament. By Joun ALBERT 
Bencer. Now first translated into English. With original 
Notes, explanatory and illustrative. Revised and edited by 
Rev. Anprew R. Favusset, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Five Vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 1857. 


Aut who take an interest in the progress which sound expo- 
sition is making in our land will be thankful for the accomplish- 
ment of this noble and arduous enterprise. When the project 
was announced by the spirited publishers some years ago, we 
were disposed to doubt both the expediency and the possibility 
of throwing open the Gnomon to the mere English reader: the 
possibility, inasmuch as it seemed so thoroughly intrenched in 
its rugged, condensed Latinity as to defy anything like a worthy 
translation ; and the expediency, inasmuch as all who would be 
capable of appreciating and profiting by its subtle exegesis of 
the Greek text might be assumed to be able to read the Latin 
original. But a careful examination of a considerable portion 
of this translation has changed our opinion. The rendering, on 
the whole, is effected with wonderful skill; it is, in fact, as near 
an approximation to the Gnomon as our language will allow; 
and whatever blemishes may be pointed out are only such as it 
would be ungenerous to dwell upon. In this English form it 
will greatly enlarge the circle of the readers and students of 
Bengel ; while those who are most familiar with the original 
will often find the translation of use. 

John Albert Bengel—one of the greatest men whom German 
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Protestantism has produced—died a little more than a hundred 
years ago. His life was one of the most blameless and useful 
which exists in the records of the Christian Church. It was 
spent in all but unbroken dedication to the exposition of the 
sacred Scriptures: as a tutor in a theological institution for 
twenty-eight years; as a preacher and pastor for just half a 
century ; and as an indefatigable writer of Biblical criticism and 
comment. His influence was greater than that of any man 
living in his own age; and his Gnomon, or exposition of the 
New Testament, has perpetuated that influence since his de- 
parture. It was his own conviction—expressed at the close of 
life in the sacred confidence of friendship—that ‘he would be 
forgotten for a while, but afterwards come to remembrance 
again.’ Probably that presentiment was founded upon his 
mistaken confidence in his apocalyptical schemes and predic- 
tions, rather than upon his own estimate of the value of his 
expository writings ; but, however that may be, his words have 
been literally verified. During the ‘first half century after his 
decease he passed comparatively out of the memory of his own 
countrymen; but with the beginning of the present century, 
and the gradual though slow revival of orthodoxy in Germany, 
the Gnomon and the German New Testament rose almost to be 
the text-books of evangelical exposition. Long before this, the 
keen discrimination of John Wesley—in this as in most things 
in advance of his age—had discerned their high value, and made 
them more or less familiar to the English public in his Notes on 
the New Testament. In the present day it may be questioned 
whether there is any one exposition of the New Testament 
Scriptures which exerts, directly and indirectly, a more real 
influence than Bengel’s Gnomon. 

His other writings are not likely to survive: they have either 
been discredited by the testimony of history, or have been 
swallowed up in the advancing current of Biblical criticism. 
But the Gnomon is a work of all time. By it the name of 
Bengel will always be known, at least in this country ; and, like 
the master work of every great spirit, it bears the impress of 
the whole man. His other writings partook more or less of the 
character of the age in which he lived, or were extorted from 
him by the hard necessity of controversy, or expressed the 
results of his uncertain, though most unweariable and honest, 
speculations. But in the Gnomon we have the fulness of his 
whole mind, and spirit, and heart, working in the mighty repose 
of strength derived from God. It was the product—in its per- 
fected form, as supplemented by the notes in the German 
version of the New Testament—of thirty years, almost the 
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whole of his active life,—the gradual accumulation of the fruits 
of communion with the Divine Spirit in His written word. 

Those who are already well acquainted with this work in the 
original may be supposed to be familiar with the autobiography 
which accompanies it, as well as with the invaluable Life of 
Bengel by one of his descendants, which has been for twenty 
years translated into our language.* But, for the sake of that 
large class of our readers who will now begin their acquaintance 
with him, we shall precede any further recommendation of the 
Gnomon by a general sketch of the great man, of whose sancti- 
fied labours it is the best and the enduring monument. 

He was born at Winnenden, a quaint and beautiful little 
town about fifteen miles from Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirtem- 
berg, on the 24th of June, 1687. His ancestors on both sides 
were distinguished in the religious history of that remarkable 
country. By the mother’s side he was descended from John 
Brent, the celebrated Wiirtemberg Reformer; and the line 
passed through more than one Protestant pastor of less dis- 
tinguished name. His father, likewise John Albert Bengel, was 
a learned and deeply devoted servant of Christ, who, after 
twelve years of faithful ministry in Winnenden, died of a 
malignant fever which raged among his flock. His son was at 
that time only six years of age; but an hereditary blessing was 
upon him, and the good providence of God took special charge 
of his childhood. Soon after his father’s death the French 
troops of Louis XIV. ravaged Suabia, burned his mother’s 
house and all his father’s books,—the only legacy which he had 
bequeathed to his little son. But a disinterested friend took 
charge of the child, and gave him six years’ careful training ; 
after which he was received into the upper school at Stuttgart, 
and finished his preparatory education. 

At the age of thirteen, the broad and deep foundations were 
already laid of that accurate and universal learning for which he 
was distinguished. But that which raised Bengel in subsequent 





* The Life and Writings of John Albert Bengel. By the Rev. J. C. F. Burk, 
Translated from the German by the Rev. F. Walker, M.A. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co.; Gladding, 20, City Road. It is impossible to speak too highly of this 
memoir, as a whole. If we may judge by the small price at which it may be obtained, 
it has not been very extensively circulated; but those who have procured it, and read 
it, would be very sorry to be without it. However clumsy in its form, it is a tho- 
rough and complete portraiture of this great and good man, written by one of his 
descendants, who has inherited, to a great degree, his spirit. This book—which we advise 
every young minister to order at once—has beeu the chief, though not the only, source 
of the information conveyed in this article. There is prefixed to the fifth volume of the 
translation of the Gnomon a very accurate sketch of Bengel’s life, which did not reach 
our hands in time for any reference to it in the text. 
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years above almost all his contemporaries, was his rare com- 
ination of profound devotion with profound scholarship. The 
true and solid basis of his piety was also laid in his earliest years. 
He speaks of himself as having enjoyed communion with God 
from infancy ; and as having rejoiced in the very first conscious- 
ness of life that he was a son of God. Although he also speaks 
of subsequent temptations of flesh and spirit, and of having 
struggled into entire renovation through a host of bewildering 
doubts, yet his life of grace was always regarded by him as 
having begun at a point beyond and before his own conscious 
remembrance. ‘I experienced grace,’ he says, ‘in my child- 
hood a hundredfold more than sufficient to have destroyed the 
very life of sin within me.’ The Bible was from the beginning 
his supreme book: but he also took great delight in those 
practical treatises and collections of hymns in which that part 
of Germany specially abounds. The Spirit of God sanctified the 
earliest developments of his mind and affection. Before he 
could understand the services and sermons which he heard there, 
the silent symbols of his father’s church impressed their mean- 
ing upon his heart. There are still to be seen the scriptural 
scenes painted round the galleries, the quaint carvings, the 
scrolls of solemn doctrine and warning on the walls, and the 
central crucifix, (so strangely characteristic of all Lutheran 
churches,) to which he refers as having stamped themselves 
upon his mind and heart for life. Not many of God’s saints 
have approached so nearly the dedication of the whole of life 
from the mother’s womb. It is not to be wondered at, that deep 
study and deep devotion, united so early, and continuing united 
through life, should have been blessed by more than ordinary 
revelations of the Divine mind. 

By the kindness of his mother’s second husband, who was to 
him a second father, he was sent in his sixteenth year to the 
University of Tiibingen, at that time standing almost at the 
head of the German Universities, both as to piety and learning. 
During the first year he studied metaphysics and philology with 
such ardour as to be able, at the end of it, to prepare and 
arrange a treatise on the metaphysics of Spinoza, which his tutor 
afterwards published. He took the degree of Master of Arts as 
the first man of his year; but these studies were afterwards 
remembered by him with pleasure, solely because they gave his 
mind clearness in analysing and expounding the language of 
Scripture. He then dedicated himself wholly and unreservedly 
to the study of theology and Biblical criticism, as preparatory 
to the office of the ministry; preached from time to time, as the 
statutes of the University required, in the presence of the heads of 
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his college ; was examined before the Consistory of Stuttgart in 
his twentieth year, and ordained. 

The four years which he spent in Tiibingen were of great 
importance to his subsequent career. That University, which in 
our own days has acquired a miserable notoriety as the parent 
of the worst school of rationalism, was in Bengel’s time second 
only to Halle in orthodox learning and devotion. All the chairs 
were filled by eminent men, who took the deepest interest in his 
progress ; under their direction he went more than once through 
the original Scriptures, and entered upon that career of Biblical 
criticism, translation, and interpretation which ended only with 
his life. Moreover, he attended lectures, and prosecuted a 
course of reading in dogmatic theology, ecclesiastical history, 
and every other branch of a thorough education in divinity. 
The result was, that at the age of twenty years he presented 
himself for examination with almost incredible testimonials and 
proofs of his diligence. 

His university career was also rendered a great blessing to his 
piety. ‘Tiibingen, in common with Halle, Leipzic, and several 
other German Universities, had been recently visited by gracious 
influences of the Divine Spirit, the prelude in Germany of that 
which a quarter of a century afterwards visited Oxford and 
began the Methodistic revival. Arndt, Spener, and Franke 
had been successively the instruments of disturbing the awful 
torpor into which Lutheranism had sunk; and Halle was at this 
time, when Bengel was a youth and John Wesley was an infant, 
the nurse of Pietism, the German sister of English Methodism. 
Pietism and Methodism sprang from the self-same breath of the 
Holy Spirit, visiting the young students of England and Ger- 
many; and at the time we are speaking of, the German revival was 
pure and most lovely in its form and its fruits. For a half cen- 
tury it flourished, more especially among the mountains and 
forests and picturesque villages of beautiful Wiirtemberg. It 
has not yet lost some of the best of its original characteristics ; 
here and there it is to be found, especially in the neighbourhoods 
hallowed by traditions of Bengel, in something like its original 
simplicity. But these are isolated societies, where the precious 
Spirit still lingers, retained by personal piety and prayers. Asa 
revival of the German Churches, its history of decrepitude and 
restriction is the exact reverse of that of healthy, organized, 
expansive English Methodism. 

The fire, kindled at Halle, had spread to Tiibingen. A num- 
ber of young men banded themselves together for purposes of 
mutual edification and study of the word of God. They pledged 
themselves to forsake all sin, to cultivate all holiness, and to 
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watch over each other’s souls. This spiritual confederation was 
happily encouraged by the tutors, among whom Reuchlin and 
Hochstetter were men deserving to be had in everlasting 
remembrance. These men laboured in every way to confirm 
the piety of their pupils, and ‘ their lectures were refreshing like 
the morning dew, full of power and full of life.’ Into this con- 
genial fellowship young Bengel was gladly received; in it he 
formed friendships which lasted through life. In after years he 
watched over it, though at a distance, with the deepest soli- 
citude; and never went to Tibingen without visiting and 
exhorting the little society. 

After his ordination he was sent to take sole charge for a 
while of a small cure, when he entered, as he thought, upon the 
work of his life,—the ministry of the word and the pastoral care 
of souls. He had just been raised up from a long and perilous 
affliction, which all his friends thought would be unto death, but 
which he throughout regarded as the chastening of God, 
designed to prepare him more fully for His service. He rose 
up from his affliction to add his ordination vows to the vows of 
his gratitude. He devoted himself to all the duties of his office 
with great diligence; and for twelve months strove to realize his 
own lofty ideal of a country minister. He instituted a strict 
system of household visitation; and gave the whole strength of 
his mind to weekly preparation for preaching and the weekly 
catechetical service. His preaching cost him great pains ; for he 
began his fifty years’ ministry in the habit of diligently writing 
every word, considering that ‘God’s help begins where natural 
means can go no further; and that as far as these means are 
available, we are not warranted to expect extraordinary help.’ 
In after times he somewhat relaxed this rule; but never to the 
end of his days trusted himself to the inspiration—whether 
Divine or human—of the moment. The conclusion of his 
sermons was invariably written with the utmost care: ‘A 
preacher who feels confidence as to the character of the closing 
address, and has ¢hat entirely at command, is able to preach the 
whole sermon with greater ease and freedom.’ But, with all 
this elaborate preparation, there was the utmost simplicity in 
his style, and fervour in his manner. The unction of the Holy 
Spirit rested richly upon his ministrations through life ; nor is 
this to be wondered at, when we hear him saying that he ‘ chose 
every text under Divine influence, with an eye to the glory of 
God, the love of Christ, and the salvation of men.’ 

Bengel regarded the preaching of the Gospel as his supreme 
vocation; and, amid all the multifarious engagements of the 
fifty years of his active life, he was faithful to that one business. 
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Nothing was ever permitted to interfere with this sacred obliga- 
tion. The ministration of the word of God was always his 
supreme pleasure; and the consciousness of the responsibility 
which this entailed, pervaded and sanctified all his other engage- 
ments. The volume of his Life to which we have referred 
abounds with references to this matter, which the reader, espe- 
cially the young minister, will find eminently instructive. 
Bengel’s views of preaching were marked by peculiar character- 
istics, some of which will amply repay reflection. It was his 
conviction, for instance, that ‘more good was done on the whole 
vivd voce, aud by the direct preaching of the Gospel, than by 
the writing of books ;’ a remarkable testimony from a man who 
wrote so much, and whose writings were so influential; and one 
well worth pondering in the present day, when the tendency is 
so strong to regard the press as the great preacher of the age. 
He was always very strenuous in insisting that every candidate 
for the Christian ministry should be able to exhibit the creden- 
tials of his spiritual birth, ‘an unconverted minister being as 
inefficient as a bird with one wing.’ This principle, seemingly 
so trite and self-evident, was of singular importance in his age, 
and in his hands: well were it for the Church of Christ, if it 
were more generaily and less waveringly held in the present day. 
He also considered himself to be one of those whom the Spirit 
calls to exercise a ministry rather didactic than awakening ; 
and, consequently, though he was the instrument of converting 
a great number of sinners, the main benefit of his preaching 
was felt in the edification of God’s people. He strongly disap- 
proved of that style of preaching which makes the wrath of God, 
the dark destiny of sinful man, the fearful agency of the evil 
one, the starting-point of its arguments and appeals: the love 
of God, man’s appointment to salvation, and the passion of 
Christ as revealing both, were the truths on which he relied 
most for power in grappling with the consciences and wills of 
men. 

As to his manner of preaching, the rules which he framed for 
himself will perhaps appear too scrupulous and precise. He not 
only abhorred all rhetorical flourish, and every sort of aim at 
popularity, but even shrank from using the proper and ordinary 
methods of enforcing the claims of truth by appeal to the feelings. 
The gravity which the holy apostie recommends he perhaps 
pressed to an extreme meaning: he not only thought it best ‘to 
set forth the truth in its own luminous simplicity, without 
haviug recourse to quaint, low, and technical expressions, or odd 
sayings,’ but kept watch over the tones of his voice, avoided 
almost every oratorical gesture, and strove to suppress sometimes 
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in himself the emotion which is the preacher’s best auxiliary. 
In many particulars his preaching, both as to manner and 
matter, must have resembled our own Richard Hooker’s. It 
was a style of ministering the word peculiarly appropriate to the 
character and position of Bengel; but it would be a great evil 
if it were generally adopted—though the danger by no means 
lies in that direction—in the present day. It must further be 
added that in the Sunday evening outpourings, which he greatly 
delighted in, more especially at the close of life, his manner was 
much more free, conversational, and impassioned. 

It was his practice, in common with the Lutheran clergy gene- 
rally, to make the Gospel of the day, or some prominent topic 
contained in it, the subject of his Sunday morning sermon, the 
Epistle being reserved for the after part of the day. Now, the 
Lutheran service has always given a distinctive prominence to 
the morning service ; the afternoon being either devoted to the 
Catechism, or occupied with a scanty and perfunctory attendance 
on the word; and the evening being as to Divine service a 
nonentity,—saving in private and pietistic societies. The con- 
sequence, therefore, has been that, generally speaking, the pulpit 
of Germany has given an enormous preponderance to the earlier 
part of the New Testament. The great mass of the common 
people have been fed, not indeed exclusively, but very mainly, 
from the histories, miracles, and parables of the Gospels. In the 
hands of spiritual men, to whose minds the Spirit of the exalted 
Christ glorifies the words and acts of the Christ in His humbler 
incarnation, the Gospels contain the fulness of revelation. They 
find in them, and can bring forth from them, all that St. Paul 
or even St. John can teach. Such was Bengel; and a man like 
him could find in the first and the last of the four evangelists 
the text of every doctrine, duty, and privilege of Christianity. 
But in the hands of unspiritual men the Gospels are but the distant 
preparation of the Gospel; the Christ in them is a Christ after 
the flesh, surrounded by men a little higher than the Old Testa- 
ment, but immeasurably lower than the New Testament, 
standard, and teaching them what were to them as yet only, in 
comparison, earthly things. Such have been too large a pro- 
portion of German pastors and teachers for a long time; they 
have made the Gospels their favourite field, but have groped 
about in this land of Immanuel without the guidance of 
Immanuel’s Spirit, and have found there, sometimes a fertile 
seed-plot of all kinds of mystical and speculative errors, some- 
times a bleak wilderness, where the light was as darkness. It 
would be curious and interesting to inquire what amount of the 
religious evil which overspreads Germany may be traced to the 
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single circumstance of the Sunday morning text having been 
taken so generally from the Gospel of the day. 

The catechetical branch of his ministerial duty he regarded as 
of the utmost importance. He prepared for the Kinderlehre, or 
public examination and instruction of the children, with almost 
the same diligence as that which he expended upon the prepa- 
ration of his sermons. Upon this, also, a few remarks may not 
be unseasonable. This service has always been one of the 
brightest glories of the Lutheran Church: sad as has been her 
declension from orthodox truth, it would have been much more 
fearful, because much more general and pervasive, had not this 
practice of training up the young in the knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith been so universally adhered to. 
The children form a congregation every Sunday, either in the 
early morning or the afternoon, and are catechized and taught 
for an hour by the pastor, in the presence of all who may think 
fit to attend. Those who are paid for their instruction in the 
week are responsible for the children’s attendance on the Sabbath, 
to be instructed by their minister. The Catechism itself has 
always been to a certain extent a pledge and safeguard of the 
substantial soundness of the instruction which they receive. 
Consequently, while professors have been mystifying their pupils 
in the Universities, and rationalist preachers have been explaining 
away the very texts which they read as inspired truth, the little 
ones of the land have been almost invariably trained up in such 
soundness of faith as the several Protestant. Catechisms may 
insure. For, however strange it may seem, we believe it to be 
a fact that the same preachers who would pour out upon their 
congregations from the pulpit their vague and unsanctified philo- 
sophizings, have, generally speaking, disdained to depart from 
the simplicity of the Catechism in their instruction of the 
children. The result on the whole has been that Rationalism 
has never infected the mass of the German people. Latitudi- 
varian practice, indifference to Divine things, empty ceremonial 
attendance on the ordinances of worship, may to a great extent 
be charged upon them; but abandonment of the Christian faith 
has not yet been, and we think never will be, the universal sin of 
any portion of the German people. 

Catechetical instruction has done much for German Protestant- 
ism. It hasdone much, and is still doing much, for the parishes 
of England. Is it an unmingled blessing that among other 
communities of our land it is so entirely superseded by Sunday 
schools, and miscellaneous unregulated Bible teaching, and in- 
struction in the Gospel geography and harmony? ‘There is a 
Catechism among the Methodists, for instance, incomparably 
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better than any which the German Reformation has produced, 
condensing into the simplest language, graduated to every 
capacity, the entire range of scriptural history and scriptural 
doctrine ; which expounds and brings into harmony, not the 
Gospels merely, but the whole of Divine revelation ; and which, if 
habitually used in their schools under the superintendence of the 
minister, who is as responsible for the little ones of his flock as 
he is for their parents, would be made an incalculable blessing 
to the successive generations of their people. But how little 
use, comparatively speaking, is made of this beautiful manual,— 
that is, as a text-book of pastoral, ministerial instruction! It 
were well if the people of this country would learn this and 
perhaps a few other lessons of good from a country which has 
furnished them warnings enough of evil. It were well if our 
ministers would bethink themselves of a responsibility which 
they are disposed too lightly to delegate, and make some other 
and less important matters give place to a more regular, syste- 
matic, and personal pastoral catechetical instruction of the lambs 
of their flocks. 

Such was the young minister who, in his twenty-first year, 
was sent to the sole charge of a country parish. But he was 
not left long to labour in this precious obscurity. It was the 
will of Providence that the best part of his life should be spent 
in the education of the young, and in the pastoral care of those 
who should afterwards themselves become pastors and preachers. 
Bengel was through life obedient to the will of God, as expressed 
by his ecclesiastical superiors; and when he was summoned, 
after twelve months, to the junior tutorship of divinity in 
Tiibingen, he cheerfully went. There, for a few years, he laboured 
in the twofold capacity of a tutor in a college, and assistant 
curate in a parish. During this time he carefully watched over 
his own heart, lived by the strictest rules, and rapidly advanced 
both in learning and in grace. So eminent were his gifts, and 
such his influence over the minds of those who were only a few 
years younger than himself, that he was selected by the Con- 
sistory to be one of the three tutors of a new theological semi- 
nary which was to be founded in Denkendorf. Though two 
senior tutors were appointed over him, it was understood that 
the burden of the instruction, and the credit of the institution, 
would rest with the junior tutor, then in his twenty-sixth year. 
The Government, therefore, with a wise generosity, furnished 
him with the means of prosecuting a tour of examination through 
most of the colleges and seminaries of Germany, while the 
buildings were being erected. 

Accordingly, he proceeded on this tour of information, in 
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March, 1713. It occupied him six months; during which time 
he laid up a treasure of observation, and obtained an enlargement 
of views, which materially influenced his whole subsequent life. 
It is a pity that he did not place on record the narrative of these 
six months ; for, as he visited all the centres of light and influence 
in Germany, and had access to almost all its institutions, and 
was received into the houses of most of the leading men of the 
day, the result could not fail to have been a most interesting 
document. What a volume would it have made in the journals 
of John Wesley! As it is, we have a few very graphic and 
interesting notices of the state of things generally and religiously 
throughout Germany at that important period. The young man, 
who had never before left his native district, went forth into 
what was to him a new world. Wherever he went, he was all 
eye, all ear, and all memory. He found the state of religion 
considerably worse abroad than at home; but he found every- 
where private societies in which pure and primitive Christianity 
flourished, and many individuals of the rarest sanctity. One 
thing impressed him very much, and doubtless contributed 
largely to form his views as to the relation of the outward and 
inward kingdom of Christ,—the extraordinary variety of eccle- 
siastical opinions which existed among men who were otherwise 
of one heart and one soul. At Jena, he spent some time with 
Stolthe, who showed him what wonderful power a tutor has over 
his pupils if he is at the same time their pastor, and cares for 
their souls :-—that lesson he never forgot. At Halle, he saw the 
German university system in a higher state of excellence than it 
has perhaps ever elsewhere or since exhibited. He attended the 
lectures and preachings of Franke, Anton, Michaelis, and 
Freilinghausen ; each of them most eminent in his own depart- 
ment. The first gave him almost a perfect specimen of the 
combination of sound criticism, with fervent exposition, in his 
lectures on the Psalms; and the last gave him some new ideas as 
to the propriety of a lectureship on pastoral theology and the art 
of preaching,—a branch of training which has been too much 
forgotten in similar institutions. 

He returned with very enlarged views of the state of Christen- 
dom, and with many lessons which were turned to good account 
in his subsequent tutorship. But perhaps the greatest blessing 
which he received from the tour was the confirmation which it 
gave to his own purpose of making devotion the law of his lite- 
rary life. ‘I deem it,’ he says, ‘a special advantage of my 
journey to have seen, in so many various instruments of the 
Divine Spirit, such a diversity of His gifts of grace, and such 
manifold operations of the power of God, sanctifying and fitting 
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men for extraordinary labour and usefulness: so that by the 
whole, collectively, I am better able to imagine a perfect man of 
God, whom no single living character can adequately represent.’ 
He himself, in after years, approached as nearly to this ideal as 
any man; but at present he found in his own heart much reason 
for humility; and personal intercourse with so many men, 
greater, wiser, and more useful than himself, tended to insure 
him against the danger of youthful pride. It was, moreover, during 
this journey that his mind was first directed to several points 
of literary research, which were afterwards among the leading 
aims of his life. 

The Institution was solemnly dedicated in December of the 
same year. Bengel entered on his duties in the same spirit of 
intense devotedness to God which gave character to his whole 
life. ‘ What passed,’ he says, ‘ between God and my soul the 
first night of my residence in Denkendorf, gave me good ground 
of encouragement for the whole period of my abode there.’ He 
first drew up rules for the regulation of his own conduct, and 
then prepared his inaugural Latin address. His subject was 
characteristic :—‘ The diligent pursuit of piety is the surest 
method of obtaining sound learning.’ This congenial theme he 
handled in a very striking manner, with a union of good sense, 
grace of thought, and fervour of feeling, which reminds one of 
Archbishop Leighton’s collegiate addresses fifty years before. 
God honoured the system of instruction which in its funda- 
mental principle thus honoured him; and when, just twenty- 
eight years afterwards, Bengel dwelt on the same theme in his 
valedictory address, he was able to illustrate and confirm it by a 
very large number of noble instances of those who had passed to 
high station in civil and ecclesiastical life through his collegiate 
course. 

This remarkable seminary occupied a midway place between 
an upper school and the university: it stood alone in its kind; 
for, though designated,a ‘ Theological Institution,’ it had no 
such direct and exclusive relation to the ministry as the name 
might seem toimply. Yet avery large number of ministers were 
trained in it. The course of instruction comprehended all such 
knowledge and discipline as was necessary for the thorough 
equipment of a theological scholar: the plan, drawn up with the 
utmost care by Bengel himself, and adhered to with strict regu- 
larity, was so exquisitely contrived that all lines of study con- 
verged to one point, the thorough understanding of the original 
Scriptures. As none entered the institution but those who had 
been thoroughly grounded in the elements of classics and meta- 
physics, subordinate tutors were not necessary. But the extra- 
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ordinary range of studies through which Bengel indefatigably 
led his pupils from year to year, was such as none but a man of 
almost superhuman power and perseverance could have under- 
taken. When we remember that his constitution was very 
infirm ; that he was occupied with the care of a rapidly increasing 
family, with more than an ordinary share of family bereavements 
and sorrows ; that he constantly kept up a correspondence, by no 
means concise, with the best of the pupils who left the Insti- 
tution; that he never intermitted the diligent attention to the 
preaching of God’s word, which he never regarded as other than 
his first duty; and, finally, that he was engaged throughout his 
whole term at Denkendorf in those profound researches, upon 
the Greek text of the New Testament, upon the Apocalypse, and 
the general exposition of Scripture, which have made his name 
immortal ; it will be impossible to deny him a place among 
the very highest of the teachers of divinity in modern Christen- 
dom. Nothing but his supreme devotion to the glory of God 
could have inspired, and fed, and sustained such energies so long 
in their humble and persevering consecration to the good of 
others. 

Bengel’s rigorous economy of time, and his methodical habits, 
enabled him to keep the whole machinery of the Institution in 
orderly operation ; but we cannot read the account of his tutorial 
functions and labours without feeling that far too much was 
exacted of him. From his earliest college years all discerning 
men had seen the Divine seal upon him, marking him out as an 
interpreter of the word of God. Hence his tutors kept him con- 
stantly employed in Biblical researches; they assented, as it 
were, to the impulse of his instinct, by directing his exercitations 
invariably to subtle points of textual criticism and sacred philo- 
logy. Some of his earliest disquisitions upon recondite points 
of Hebrew interpretation gave promise of as thorough a mastery 
of Old Testament exposition as that which he attained in the 
exposition of the New Testament. But the ill-judged regula- 
tions which threw so many departments of science and scholar- 
ship into his unassisted hands, imposed upon his mind a per- 
petual restraint. Had he been made responsible for the criticism 
and exposition of the sacred Scriptures alone, all other subor- 
dinate or introductory branches of learning being intrusted to 
inferior men, the advantage doubtless would have been great to 
the Church of Christ and to posterity. We should have had a 
Gnomon of the Old Testament—at least, of the Psalms and 
Prophets—equally valuable, and if possible more valuable, be- 
cause more pressingly needed. There can be no doubt that 
logic, secular history, Greek and Latin composition, and even 
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mathematics, absorbed the energies which were intended by God 
to spend their strength upon the sacred books alone. We cannot 
but think that the critical interpretation of God’s word is a 
province of human labour for which, from age to age, the Divine 
Spirit marks out individual men. Bengel was one of them ; and 
should have had no other business in life than to explore and 
expound the Scriptures. He would have been one of the 
exceeding small number of those who have been found compe- 
tent to comment upon the whole Bible. The New Testament 
he achieved: what he might have done for the Old Testament 
was sacrificed to an erring system. 

A hundred years have passed away. Great changes have been 
effected in the internal economy of seminaries and colleges. In 
the highest Universities both of Germany and England, pro- 
fessors’ chairs have been multiplied, with isolated functions. 
But in very few of them has justice been done to the supreme 
claim of the word of God. Where is the professor to be found 
whose province is the whole and entire book of revelation? 
Among those many sacred institutions of our land in which 
young men are educated for the ministry, how unsatisfactory is 
the adjustment of offices in this respect! Such institutions will 
never fully answer their end, or contribute their full benefit to 
the Church, until in each of them is found one man whose sole 
department shall be the original text of Holy Scripture, of the 
Old and New Testaments combined. He who should have that 
one glorious office intrusted to him, unembarrassed by the lesser 
cares of other branches of tuition, having all his time at his 
disposal for the manifold researches which it involves, and a 
number of devout young men following his guidance in the very 
highest investigations permitted to the human intellect, would 
have the noblest, most responsible, and, if he were likeminded 
with Bengel, the most blessed occupation under heaven. 

During the first few years of his tutorship in Denkendorf, 
Bengel’s whole time was engrossed by the labours of his calling. 
His literary pursuits were not extended beyond the immediate 
range of his official duties ; but they provided him with sufficient 
opportunities for the exercise of his rare critical talents. The 
first production of his pen was an edition of Cicero’s Leéters, 
which six years’ reading with his pupils enabled him to send 
forth in a very admirable form. The apparatus with which he 
accompanied it, as well as the polished text which he now 
published, gave evidence to the learned world that one of the 
greatest critics had appeared in the field of classical literature ; 
but the singular postscript of warning which he added must have 
proved that it was a field which he would not long cultivate. 
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After showing what advantages would accrue to the young 
student from the intense study of this and any other of the finest 
models of classical antiquity, he goes on to add the ne quid nimis. 
He shows the possible danger of philological study to personal 
religion ; warns his readers that even scriptural researches might, 
without much discretion, beget an indifference to vital godliness ; 
that Mercury might be found as much an enemy to Christ as 
Plutus or Mammon; and so forth. Such a dissertation, 
appended to so elaborate and perfect an edition, was a new thing 
in classical literature: it seemed to be, as indeed it was, his 
farewell to such labours. He then edited the Panegyric of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, a work which, with a keen presentiment 
of the dangers which would beset the young students of Ger- 
many, he selected for his pupils, and highly recommended to the 
world at large. This was followed by a much praised edition of 
Chrysostom on the Priesthood, a treatise which he regarded as 
the masterpiece of that Father, and which he invariably read 
with his students as an accompaniment to the Greek Testament. 
With this he closed his labours among the classics and Fathers 
of the Church. The three works have been very highly spoken 
of by the best judges; but, valuable as the editions may be in 
themselves, their chief importance lies in their having exercised 
his critical faculty for its higher application to the Greek 
Testament. 

To his edition of Chrysostom’s treatise on the Priesthood was 
annexed a very nervous and interesting tract, entitled Prodromus 
Novi Testamenti Greci recté cautéque adornandi, which 
announced to the learned world the great project of Bengel’s 
literary life. That project was threefold : to present the original 
text in the most satisfactory form; to issue a complete digest of 
Biblical criticism, as applied to the New Testament; and to 
furnish an exegetical commentary upon it. This was in 1725; 
but it was a remarkable characteristic of this great writer that 
all his works were carefully and slowly elaborated. There was 
every temptation to haste; the field was comparatively untrodden 
in Germany; the world was impatient to receive the fruits of 
his researches; but he kept his preparations year after year 
under the amending hand. The quarto text first appeared in 
1734, accompanied by the Apparatus Criticus ; and the Gnomon, 
after being matured during between twenty and thirty years, was 
published in 1741. 

The state of the Greek text, and the rival claims of a multitude 
of various readings, had perplexed Bengel’s mind from his earliest 
youth. In his first college years he was sorely embarrassed, as 
multitudes have been before his time and since, by the seeming 
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instability of the letter of the written word of God. This became 
to him a spiritual temptation, and as such he dealt with it. , His 
simple piety and implicit faith triumphed : he found rest in the sure 
conviction that the hand of God’s providence must have protected 
the words of eternal life which the hand of His grace had written. 
This fundamental axiom ever afterwards underlay all his canons 
of criticism; it gave a tranquil confidence to all his own 
researches ; and the boldness with which he always upheld it 
exercised a salutary restraint upon many critics of his own and 
the next generation who shared not his own reverence for the 
authority of the written word. But this did not make him in- 
different to the contest between the popularly received texts and 
the various readings ; it rather sharpened his zeal for the vindica- 
tion, so to speak, of the orthodoxy of the Greek Testament. He 
laboured year after year with incredible diligence to provide for his 
pupils and the Christian world both a sound text and a sufficient 
apology for it. And if he had done nothing else, he would have 
secured to himself at least the second place among the labourers 
of his generation in this department. 

At that time the most complete edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment was that of Mill, then recently reprinted at Amsterdam 
and Leipzic. Our own land had the honour of giving the first 
decided impetus, since the Reformation, to the comprehensive 
collation of manuscripts, and establishment of the text. The 
long labours of Walton, Fell, and Mill, had enabled the latter 
to send over to the Continent the text of Stephens in a form 
with which nothing could compete, enriched by thirty thousand 
various readings, and prolegomena of great value. This had 
just been published in Germany when Bengel set out on his 
early travels, and it soon became known to him. Another 
edition of the Greek Testament had also been published at 
Amsterdam in rivalry, printed from the Elzevir edition, but 
slightly altered from Stephens’s, and accompanied by the cele- 
brated, but ponderous, and almost useless, forty-three canons of 
Gerard von Maestricht. These two works gave both impulse 
and direction to his earliest studies in Greek-Testament criti- 
cism. He soon substituted for the canons of the latter a few 
simple principles which have been sanctioned by posterity : 
applying them to the enormous results of collation already in 
existence, and to a considerable number of manuscripts to which 
his own industry procured him access, he prepared his own 
edition and published it in 1734. Another smaller edition, 
without the Apparatus Criticus, was issued in the same year at 
Stuttgart: this was exceedingly popular, and was several times 
reprinted. 
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The larger work was in all respects a very noble monument 
of Bengel’s learning, piety, and critical skill. It was stamped 
with the same marks of originality which appeared upon all his 
writings. The text was not a servile copy of any other; but it 
was formed on principles remarkably temperate and cautious. 
Being convinced that very little, if anything, could possibly be 
gained by inserting any reading which had not already appeared 
in the printed editions, he did not transfer from the margin to 
the text a single expression which had not been adopted before. 
The only exception was in the case of the Apocalypse, a book 
standing in a different relation to the question from any other 
book, inasmuch as its mass of various readings was very much 
larger than that of the remainder of the New Testament, while 
the ancient MSS., capable of collation, were very much fewer. 
Thus his text and marginal readings were his own ; nor had any 
so decidedly original edition as yet appeared. The Apparatus 
comprised a succinct introduction to Biblical criticism generally ; 
a detailed examination of the claims of most of the principal 
various readings; and a vast deal of miscellaneous matter pre- 
sented to the learned as a contribution to a science which he 
knew to be only in its first stage of development. ‘Taken as a 
whole, Bengel’s quarto Greek Testament was the most important 
edition which Germany had yet produced. 

But another labourer in the same field was toiling with 
Herculean vigour within a day’s journey of the Wirtemberg 
student. This was John James Wetstein, a name destined to 
take the very highest rank in this department. He was born at 
Basle, and was educated in the University of that city. He was 
six years younger than Bengel ; like him took the highest place 
among his contemporaries, like him displayed extraordinary 
precocity of critical acumen, like him early devoted his re- 
searches to the criticism of the Greek Testament, and, like him, 
displayed the most unbounded perseverance in the pursuit of his 
object, despite all the obloquy by which he was assailed. But 
there the parallel ends: he had not Bengel’s deep piety and 
reverence for the records upon which he laboured; he had not 
Bengel’s temper, prudence, and sobriety ; nor did he, like Ben- 
gel, make textual criticism subordinate to the higher province 
of spiritual interpretation. 

Wetstein and Bengel were, though unconsciously on the part 
of the latter, rivals in this newly-opened arena. At the time 
when the theological tutor of Denkendorf was beginning his 
lectures on the Greek Testament, Wetstein was just entering 
upon the researches which resulted long after in his immortal 
folio edition. On his admission to the ministry, in his twentieth 
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year, he maintained a thesis On the Various Readings of the 
Greek Testament, in which he demonstrated the possibility of 
securing an authentic text, and obviated all the objections which 
might be urged from the existence of a multitude of various 
readings in the printed editions and manuscripts. From that 
time he had but one business in life, though, as yet, the publi- 
cation of a new edition had not entered his mind. Three years 
afterwards he came, in the course of his travels of collation, to 
London, and there fell in with Bentley, whose genius seems to 
have very deeply impressed him. With singular modesty and 
deference, Wetstein handed over to the veteran critic all the 
fruits of his collation, and induced him to pledge himself to 
issue an edition of the Greek Testament with his own name. 
Into the reasons which led Bentley to abandon this project, and 
thus deprive English Greek-Testament criticism of what would 
probably have been its consummate achievement, this is not the 
place to enter: suffice that Wetstein’s materials were again in his 
own possession, and he pursued his researches with more ardour 
than ever. But the path of textual criticism was in that age a 
troubled one. The most obstinate and unaccountable prejudice, 
unknown to this age, withstood and embarrassed the progress 
of these pioneers of a perfect text. Bengel’s well known piety 
was insufficient to shield him from the charge of dangerous 
innovations ; for even his labours had been very roughly handled 
by many pious but ignorant divines. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that Wetstein’s less conciliating spirit provoked a 
very severe opposition to his labours. His friends in Basle 
turned against him; a virulent persecution was excited, the 
ostensible ground of which was the suspicion of heterodoxy 
created in the minds of the clergy by rash expressions. The 
real ground was the deep-rooted prejudice of well-meaning men, 
who thought that, by such intermeddling with the sacred text, 
the critic was arrogating a censorship over Scripture itself. 
Wetstein was compelled to leave Basle after a while. He went 
to Holland, and his celebrated relatives, the printers, brought 
out in due time his great work in Amsterdam. Thus Basle, 
which had sent out the first great standard text of Erasmus, was 
robbed by bigotry of the distinguished honour of following it 
up by the most elaborate Greek Testament ever published. 

It is hard for us, in the present day, to estimate or under- 
stand the difficulties which beset those who laboured in these 
early beginnings of textual criticism. The Greek Testaments 
which had been printed in Spain, Paris, Geneva, and Amster- 
dam, during the sixteenth century, had come to be regarded as 
standard editions, which it was perilous to touch, although every 
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one of them was utterly destitute of any such authority as might 
establish its claims to be a perfect reproduction of the aposto- 
lical autographs. When it pleased Providence that the sacred 
writings which had been intrusted for ages to the hands of 
fallible copyists, in the keeping of the Church, and under the 
protection of the Divine Spirit, should be committed to the still 
surer preservation and the wider circulation of the printing 
press, it became the first duty of the Church to obtain, through 
a careful comparison of the most ancient and authentic copies, a 
determinate standard text for all ages. This, however, has never 
et been effected. The labours of three centuries have surely, 
though slowly, approximated to that result; but much even in 
our own day remains to be done. Meanwhile, it has always 
been evident to the most learned and impartial critics, that the 
Divine Keeper of these records had not allowed anything vital 
to the faith to depend upon the establishment of such a perfect 
text. The very first and most meagre editions which sprang 
from the press contained all the pure essentials of the Christian 
faith. No additions which the most comprehensive collations 
have made have added anything fundamental to the received 
text; nor have the omissions which they have rendered 
necessary taken anything fundamental from it. 

This must be admitted in our own day. It was also foreseen 
by the best and most orthodox judges from the beginning of the 
researches of modern criticism. Bentley wrote, when Mill’s 
vast collection of readings had startled the English world, as 
follows :—‘ Far from being alarmed at these thirty thousand 
readings, I, for my own part, and, as I believe, many others, 
would not lament if, out of the old MSS. yet untouched, ten 
thousand more were faithfully collected; some of which, with- 
out doubt, would render the text more beautiful, just, and exact, 
though of no consequence to the main of religion ; nay, perhaps, 
wholly synonymous in the view of common readers, and quite 
unappreciable in any common version.’ But this conviction 
was very far from being universal, even no longer than a century 
ago. The bigotry of sincere though half-learned men watched 
keenly and suspiciously the labours of the critics, forgetful that 
these labours must issue in the complete vindication of God’s 
providence in the care of the Holy Scriptures. Many of these 
mistaken men thought they did good service by interposing 
every obstacle to the pursuit and collation of new manuscripts ; 
kept those carefully hidden which were in their charge, and 
would almost as soon have burned these precious documents, as 
surrender them to the critic’s hands. When the good Bengel 
first published the fruits of his research, certain godly ministers 
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thus wrote: ‘If every book-maker is to take into his head to 
treat the New Testament in this manner, we shall soon get a 
Greek text totally different from the received one. The audacity 
is really too great for us not to notice it; especially as such vast 
importance, it seems, is attached to this edition. Scarcely a 
chapter of it has not something either omitted, or inserted, or 
altered, or transposed. The daring is unprecedented.’ Count 
Zinzendorf, who in this matter was superior to his age and sect, 
provoked a considerable amount of persecution by adopting 
Bengel’s Greek text as the basis of a new German translation. 
The Romanists also joined in the outcry, and Bengel was obliged 
to defend himself on all sides. Some most sapient mediators 
suggested a bold method of solving the difficulty, to wit, by 
asserting that the various lections were themselves given by 
inspiration, to meet the necessities of various readers! During 
all this strife of tongues, Bengel committed his cause to God, 
strong in the conviction that future times would do more justice 
to his labours than his own. Down to his last days he looked 
back upon these early researches with pleasure and gratitude. 
He always regarded the impulse which he had been the instru- 
ment of communicating to the pursuit of a perfect Greek text 
as one of the chief services which he had done to his age; and 
no one who rightly estimates the vast results of more modern 
criticism will think that he overvalued it. 

Bengel and Wetstein were rivals, who watched each other 
closely, and were mutually stimulated by their honourable rivalry. 
The publication of Bengel’s Prodromus quickened Wetstein in 
the preparation of his celebrated Prolegomena: the appearance 
of this, with its accompanying specimen, caused Bengel on the 
other hand to pause in the publication of his great work, although 
it had passed the censorship of the Theological Faculty of 
Tiibingen. It was very much enriched by this delay, and a care- 
ful examination of the mass of materials which Wetstein had 
provided, the value of which Bengel’s generosity frankly admitted. 
On its appearance in 1734 it found in Wetstein a severe though 
not acrimonious critic. He admitted that it was the best 
edition of the New Testament which had yet been printed; but 
condemned the caution which had led the editor to make such 
sparing use of more modern lections, and his inconsistency in 
taking greater licence in respect to the Apocalypse. He also 
made light of Bengel’s deeply pondered canon, Proclivi scriptioni 
prestat ardua, which, however, has in a hundred cases amply 
vindicated itself. In all these strictures, Wetstein was more or 
less in error, and lived to find out the value of his rival’s caution ; 
but when he poured contempt upon the exegetical annotations 
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which were promised under the title of the Gnomon, he under- 
valued that of which unhappily he never lived to learn the 
value. 

With a reply to these criticisms, all intercourse ended between 
them, to the detriment, as we think, of both. Bengel’s labours 
were every year more highly valued; his Testament in a smaller 
form passed through five editions, besides being used as the basis 
of several editions put forth by others. His Apparatus Criticus 
has been spoken of with the greatest respect by subsequent 
critics of all shades. Meanwhile Wetstein went on his own way 
in his unrivalled labours, and matured before Bengel’s death 
that wonderful monument of his erudition which is so precious 
to all who have the happiness to possess it. The commentaries 
of Wetstein and Bengel had scarcely anything in common; but 
both are perfect in their way, and neither renders the other 
superfluous. Wetstein’s notes illustrate the text from without, 
bringing to it light from every region of Greek, Latin, and 
Rabbinical learning; Bengel’s notes illustrate it from within, 
pouring upon it a light which Wetstein had no eyes to see. 

With the publication and defence of the Apparatus Criticus, 
Bengel’s strictly critical labours ended, having achieved for him 
a very high, though not the highest, place in that department of 
Biblical science. Like all other works of that class, its value is 
historical and relative: it established principles by which others 
profited ; it set the first example of a thorough examination and 
classification of manuscripts, and this perhaps is its highest 
praise ; it checked the tendency to sacrifice the incontrovertible 
authority of the most ancient manuscripts, versions, and quota- 
tions, to a bewildering and unsifted mass of modern readings ; it 
set a noble example, on the very outset of modern German 
criticism, of the greatest prudence and conscientiousness in 
dealing with the sacred text; and, finally, it gave the sanction 
of the highest piety and devotion to a kind of research which 
was at that time almost proscribed by many of the strictest 
upholders of the inspiration of the word of God. Bengel may 
on the whole be regarded as the father of modern German 
criticism. Had he continued his labours, after the publication 
of Wetstein’s and other editions, there can be no doubt that he 
would have maintained the first place to the end. 

But there remained a still higher task which was destined to 
crown his name and memory with honour; and from some 
incidental remarks which occur in his smaller apologetic tracts 
we may gather that he turned to his exegetical labours with all 
the tranquil ardour with which his true vocation always inspires 
agreat man. These were, generally, the exposition of the New 
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Testament; and, specially, the investigation of the times and 

riods of Revelation, with more direct reference to the Apoca- 

ypse. These latter researches occupied more or less his whole 

life; but as they were matured in his latter days, we must 
postpone our remarks upon them. The Gnomon was the product 
of the portion of his career upon which we are now dwelling: it 
was begun with his first lectures upon the Greek Testament ; it 
was in a state of sufficient readiness to be promised to the world 
ten years afterwards; but did not appear till he finally left 
Denkendorf. Thus it was the result of the research, meditation, 
prayer, tuition, and elaboration of nearly thirty years. 

The principles upon which Bengel’s exposition was grounded, 
and the processes through which it reached its final form, are 
amply expounded in his various prefaces and smaller writings. 
Concise as he is in the Gnomon itself, he was remarkably diffuse 
in the vindication of the fundamental views of Divine truth out 
of which it grew. As he was a man perfectly honest in all his 
convictions, and luminously clear in all his opinions, he had 
nothing to conceal from his fellow-man. There was no veil even 
over his inmost thoughts; he has made himself as fully 
known in his works as man can be known by man. This 
unreserve is more especially interesting to posterity in all that 
pertains to his profound fealty to the written word of God; and 
as it is his exposition which will give endurance to his name, it 
may be well to give a condensed statement of his own testimony 
to the principles which guided him. They are specially im- 
portant in these times; indeed, few books would be more useful 
in the temper of the present day than a volume which might 
be translated from such of Bengel’s extant writings as are not 
known in England. 

No man ever lived under a more entire subjection to the 
authority and sway of the written word of God. This submis- 
sion of his whole being to the Bible stamped his earliest con- 
sciousness ; it was confirmed through the doubt and struggles of 
inquiring youth ; and was sanctified into the complete supremacy 
of an absolute law by the devotion of later years. That God has 
in all ages given His word to man’s faith, and that the union of 
these has ever brought men into communion with God and 
eternal salvation, was a maxim which he was never weary of 
maintaining and illustrating. To the wonderful chain of external 
evidences by which, from the dawn of revelation down to the 
day of Pentecost, and onward through the history of Christendom, 
God has left the unbelief of men without excuse, he assigned 
their full value in his defence of revelation; but, as might be 
expected in one who had never lived in any other element than 
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that of Scripture, who had never drawn the breath of life out 
of that element, it was the self-evidencing light of the word upon 
which he laid most stress. ‘The Scriptures, moreover, carry in 
themselves convincing and independent evidence of the truth, 
validity, and sufficiency of all the narratives, doctrines, pro- 
mises, and threatenings they contain. Truth is its own witness, 
and exacts our assent. I recognise the handwriting of a friend, 
without needing to be told who has written to me. We want 
not the stars, much less a torch, to show us the sun: it is only 
the blind who cannot see it. Every Divine communication 
carries, like the diamond, its own light with it, showing whence 
it comes, and needing no touchstone. It comes, indeed, with 
additional and more immediate demonstration of the Spirit to 
the faith of him who receives it cordially; but its general 
demonstration is given as a precious deposit to the Church at 
large, and abides as such in the written word.’ 

It is scarcely needful to say that he held the highest views of 
the inspiration of the holy writings. But a full and satisfactory 
faith upon this point may, as we think, co-exist with a consider- 
able variety of theory. At any rate, divines of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy have, at various times, endeavoured to solve the diffi- 
culties surrounding the subject by making inspiration a genus 
with its several species, introducing differences of kind and 
degree. These theories have sometimes undermined the doctrine 
itself; and, for the most part, have left the matter in a state of 
hopeless uncertainty, making the Holy Spirit’s breath in the 
written word a fitful, variable, and irregular afflatus, which may 
be allowed almost to expire where theory would dispense with it. 
The following view of Bengel’s avoids this error at least, and 
will have an interest of its own: ‘The kind of inspiration vouch- 
safed to the apostles appears somewhat different from that 
imparted to the prophets of the Old Testament. The age of the 
prophets may be regarded as years of minority, that of the 
apostles as the period of riper years. To the former was dic- 
tated every word they were to speak or write; the latter had 
greater scope in this respect ; still, their writings are as much the 
word of God as are those of the prophets. Thus, the very 
thoughts with which God inspired the apostles furnished them 
at once with competence and variety of expression; else, how 
could they, as unlearned and ignorant men, have had the com- 
mand, which we see they had, of language so full, beautiful, and 
every way appropriate? The statesman may have two secretarics: 
one a mere amanuensis, to whom every word is dictated; the 
other well acquainted with his lord’s mind, and thus enabled to 
express it accurately in words of his own; so that what he has 
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thus expressed is as much the will and pleasure of his principal 
as if it had been written by verbal dictation.’ Whatever weak- 
ness is here, was in Bengel perfectly characteristic and perfectly 
harmless. 

The philosophical scepticism of which Leibnitz and Wolf had 
laid the broad and deep foundations was in all the activity of its 
fermentation at the time of his greatest influence. It had not 
as yet applied its transcendental lights to the exposition of the 
sacred writings ; but Bengel was one of the few who discovered 
the little cloud which was destined to spread darkness for a 
while over the whole firmament of his fatherland. It does not 
appear that he foresaw the phases of destructive criticism which 
were destined to follow in the train of the transcendental philo- 
sophy, and in which his own Tiibingen would take so notorious 
a part. But the ‘new philosophy,’ as it delighted to be called, 
excited his deep alarm. It might have been expected, from his 
early and profound researches in the system of the arch- 
rationalist Spinoza, that Bengel would have proved a well 
qualified and able opponent of the new heresiarch. But he took 
only a very restrained and defensive part in the controversy. 
Perhaps his mode of viewing the transcendental philosophy was 
somewhat too transcendental. He thought that those who were 
desperate enough to renounce the word of God as a standard, 
were past all argumentative dealing. His only hope for the 
illuminati was in the direct illumination of the Spirit. In the 
warfare between the Bible given to man by the Holy Ghost, and 
the Bible self-created in man’s consciousness, Bengel would not 
enlist ; and too many like him have in subsequent times thought 
this arena unworthy of the defender of the Christian faith. 

But those who held fast the revelation of God, while they 
erred in their estimate of reason’s province in its interpretation, | 
were gently but firmly argued with. His prefaces contain the 
most profound and elaborate reasonings on the province of 
reason. The following are a few instances out of many which 
might well be transcribed in these pages for these times: ‘ Some 
truths reason perceives of itself; such as a heathen, finding 
them in the Scriptures, may easily assent to, without regarding 
the Scriptures as divinely inspired ; others it perceives by scrip- 
tural revelation alone, and accepts them upon the authority of 
that revelation, by the exercise of a property which is very 
familiar to it upon common natural subjects, and which is called 
belief. In perceiving truths ou? of its own natural reach, but 
brought to it by Divine revelation, reason is to be regarded as 
merely instrumental: whereas, in perceiving truths which are 
within its own natural reach, it is to be considered as principal. 
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In these, it makes and employs its own inferences; in those, it 
is to us nothing more than a transmitting medium. There are 
some truths which, though reason can of itself perceive them to 
a certain extent, it is helped much more clearly to perceive by 
the Holy Scriptures: here, then, also it is rather instrumental 
than principal. How far reason would conduct us of itself upon 
these subjects, can now be no more determined than how far the 
light of a lamp would reach if we had perpetual sunshine: 
indeed, the scanty light which the heathen have had upon many 
things came originally by tradition from the Scriptures, or 
Divine revelation.’ 

Such was the homage to the supremacy of the word of God 
which Bengel brought to its exposition. Upon his exposition 
itself we shall make a few remarks, first of a more general, and 
then of a more special, character. 

The general principles of his exposition may be thus summed 
up in his own words:—‘1l. The Holy Scriptures are the sole 
repertory of that complete system of truth which man needs to 
know, as a being appointed to eternal salvation. 2. That every, 
even the minutest, Scripture detail has its importance in the 
structure of revealed truth: natural reason has often the power 
of seeing and tracing that importance, but never the power of 
choosing or rejecting any such matter at pleasure. 3. That the 
expositor who nullifies the Aistorical groundwork of Scripture 
for the sake of finding only spiritual truths everywhere, certainly 
brings death upon all correct interpretation. 4. That the Scrip- 
tures best illustrate and corroborate themselves; consequently, 
those expositions are the safest which keep closest to the text. 
5. That the whole power and glory of the inspired writings can 
be known only to the honest, devout, and believing inquirer. 
6. That much of Scripture is found to stretch far beyond the 
confines of reason’s natural light, and far beyond even our sym- 
bolical books. Still, whatever of the kind is evidently declared 
in Scripture, ought to be received as a part of the system of 
Divine truth, notwithstanding all reputed philosophy, and all 
reputedly orthodox theology. On the other hand, every theologi- 
cal notion which is not evidently deducible from Holy Scripture 
ought to be regarded with religious suspicion and caution.’ 

This is an able and characteristic summary of his general 
expository principles, and well deserves comment. The first of 
them gave him his absolute confidence against Romanism and 
Rationalism: on the one hand, shutting out all additions of 
human development; and, on the other, renouncing all such 
revelation within the depths of the interior Ego as should be 
independent of the written word. The second makes the Scrip- 
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ture one organic whole, as certainly pervaded by the energy of 
one designing Mind as creation and providence are; every jot 
and tittle, and every relation of the minutest part, having a real 
significance in the concert of the whole, whether that be perceived 
as yet by man or not. This principle is deeply impressed upon 
all Bengel’s expository writings. It had never been made so 
prominent since Augustine’s time; and it has stamped itself, 
through his example, upon much of the later exposition of 
Germany. It certainly gives grandeur to the expositor’s task, 
and tends to give largeness of view to his interpretation ; but, 
on the other hand, its use is liable to be perverted into the very 
opposite of grandeur, into a petty artificiality than which nothing 
is more wearisome. From this last evil, however, none who have 
followed him have kept so clear as their master did. The third 
principle saved Bengel from many of the excesses to which the 
second might lead: it makes the Scriptures a record of God’s 
real dealings with real men, in all the relations of the world’s 
history and of common life. His faithful adherence to it pre- 
served him from the dreamy unrealities of the allegorical and 
mystical expositors who abounded in the age before him; while, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that it carried him too 
far into a world of unreal reality in the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. The fourth and fifth principles give his whole 
exposition its glory: no man ever sought with more reverent 
prayerful dependence upon the Spirit to explore, within them- 
selves and by their own internal lights, the meaning of the 
Scriptures. The sixth and last principle places the expositor 
between the latitudinarian and the slave to formularies, and 
gives his answer to both. To the one it says: There are doc- 
trines, and mysteries, and experiences enshrined in the word of 
God which a man cannot receive until he admits that his natural 
reason is not the only and infallible guide and arbiter. To the 
other it says: The best symbolical formularies are not Scripture 
itself; they are amenable to Scripture, and, as far as they 
define scriptural truth in language other than that of the Holy 
Ghost, must not absolutely bind the expositor. It will be found, 
in his exposition, that Bengel often disdains, and sometimes too 
imperiously, the tribunal both of human reason and of the 
symbolical hooks. 

The-more special application of these principles to the con- 
struction of the Gnomon may be best illustrated by an exami- 
nation of its remarkable title-page, every word of which was as 
carefully pondered by the author as any passage of the exposition 
itself. Its humble aim is there set forth to be that of pointing 
to the simplicity, the depth, the majestic unity, and the edifying 
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power of the words of the New Testament, explained in their 
natural and obvious sense. At the commencement of his toils, 
he thus wrote to a friend concerning his purpose: ‘ With the 
revised original text I mean to furnish exegetical remarks, in 
which it is not my design to appear as a teacher of mere dog- 
matical divinity, much less to start anything controversial, or to 
inculcate with strictness and accuracy just the prescribed duties 
of Christianity. Neither do I wish to show myself versed in 
Scripture antiquities, analysis, or grammatical nicety ; though 
my exposition will be found to unite in some measure all these 
departments. I intend to show the meaning”of each passage, 
either immediately from the words themselves, or from the con- 
text, or from the analogy and harmony of each several book, or 
even of the whole volume of the New Testament, as circum- 
stances shall require. It will also be seen that in needful cases 
I have referred to the Septuagint, the Greek Fathers, and profane 
authors. The modest title of Gnomon (Index or Pointer) will, 
I think, best suit the work ; for my annotations are so far from 
being intended to preclude the reader’s increased research, that 
I wish rather to put him upon investigation of the text itself, by 
merely showing him the way to set about it. My design is, 
further, to discredit those expositors who put upon isolated 
passages of Scripture their own affected, forced, or mystical 
constructions, in order to grasp at impressiveness. I mean to 
insist upon the full and comprehensive force and importance of 
Scripture in its whole connexion. In doing so I shall first, to 
the best of my ability, give my own thoughts upon each passage, 
and then avail myself of the critical and expository remarks of 
others.’ 

To these principles Bengel was severely faithful throughout 
his long labours; and the result is a commentary on the New 
Testament unlike any other, and perhaps unrivalled by any 
other in existence. Its merits may be best summed up by enu- 
merating the points in which it most strikingly differs from 
most other works of the same kind. And, first, it is in the 
strictest sense an exposition, as far as that is permitted to a 
human interpreter, of the mind of the Spirit as uttered in written 
words. The writer is conscious everywhere of the tremendous 
responsibility of undertaking to give the sense of God’s words to 
those who may not understand it as well as himself. He there- 
fore never pronounces his oracular judgment, nor allows any 
other man or men to do so in his exposition: the only appeal is 
from the Spirit’s words to the Spirit’s words, and the reader must 
feel his own responsibility for the light that is in himself. It 
may, indeed, appear occasionally that certain articles of the 
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Augsburg Confession, or Bengel’s mystical development of con- 
substantiation, or his apocalyptical theories, give an undue 
colouring to the interpretation; but a closer examination will 
show that even in these instances he is strictly faithful to his 
principles, and writes only what he finds in the words. It follows 
from this that his exposition is not, as too many of his successors 
made theirs, an arena for polemical gladiatorship. He does not 
fight his way through a host of rival contradictory opinions to 
the meaning of the peaceful letter of Scripture. Again, it is 
a very marked advantage of this commentary,—especially over 
similar works which have been long popular in our own land,— 
that it is strictly an exposition of the original text, and of no 
version whatever. Many of its most striking beauties are the 
result of an exquisite appreciation, such as no modern criticism 
has surpassed, of the shades of meaning conveyed by the selec- 
tion, and order, and emphasis of the original words. Moreover, 
unequalled judgment has been shown in the regulation of the 
quantity of expository matter. Where a word is sufficient, a 
word, and no more, is given; where the evolution of an argu- 
ment is necessary, it is not spared. Conciseness, as such, was 
not affected by Bengel; if his meaning is occasionally obscure, 
it is merely a hint to pause and ponder. For, this is the last, 
and perhaps the highest, pre-eminence of this Exposition, that the 
reader is never beguiled into the notion that a cursory reading 
of the comment has made him master of the text. He who 
understands the Gnomon, must study the Scriptures. 

This last point gives us a fair occasion for a few remarks con- 
cerning the way in which this work should be read. They who 
are already familiar with it need no such advice; but we believe 
that the present translation will introduce the Gnomon to a wide 
circle of new readers. Many of them, accustomed to the easy 
flow and vague generalities of some of our popular commen- 
taries, may be tempted to resent the trouble which Bengel gives 
them, and to recoil from a comment which may seem sometimes 
to be obscurer than the text. Let them steadily bear these two 
things in mind: first, that the proper use of a commentary is to 
assist the reader of the Bible in expounding its meaning to him- 
self; and, secondly, that much of the assistance given by this 
particular commentary is wrapped up in the symbolical formule, 
or key-words, of expository phraseology. We would advise the 
young student who has come for the first time into possession of 
these volumes, to take some particular book of the Greek Testa- 
ment,—say the Acts of the Apostles, or the Epistle to the 
Ephesians,—and make Bengel his guide for a week or two in 
reading it. Let him take the notes simply as hints for the 
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direction of his own careful research, and think out the whole as 
he goes along. Let him weigh well every single expression of 
the Gnomon; trace out for himself every analysis; consult 
without fail every text referred to, whether it be familiar to him 
or not; study with pains every tropical arrangement of the 
words of the original, whether he assent to it or not; and, finally, 
turn to the index at the close of the work for the meaning and 
application of each of the figures of speech and technical words 
by which the exposition is sometimes conveyed. Let him do 
this in dependence on the Divine Spirit, and he will not 
fail to discern the inexpressible value of a good commeatary. 
Having gone so far, he will in due time go through the entire 
New Testament in the same way; and, meanwhile, will be pre- 
pared to consult the work, with an intelligent appreciation, 
upon any particular passage which may occupy his attention. 

It may be questioned whether any single commentary on the 
New Testament has ever exerted a greater influence, directly and 
indirectly, than the Gnomon. The author lived long enough to 
know that his book was highly approved and very extensively 
read. Within twenty years of his death a second and third 
edition were called for, each of which incorporated with the 
original work additional notes of Bengel, published and other- 
wise; but the book will always be most prized in its first quarto 
form, at least by those who possess the author’s other expository 
writings. In addition to a succession of reprints, it has been 
worked up by several other hands in a variety of forms, more or 
less judicious and useful. By far the best of these reproductions 
is that of John Wesley, whose Notes on the New Testament are 
for the most part a translation and abridgment of the Gnomon. 
The work had been published only a very few years when it fell 
under his observant eye; and he discerned in it a value which 
no other Englishman of that generation seems to have per- 
ceived. It is scarcely right, however, to call Mr. Wesley’s New 
Testament a reproduction of Bengel. All that is distinctively 
Lutheran in the Gnomon is omitted; as is also a vast body of 
critical dissertation. The notes which are retained are such a 
condensation of what was already condensed as no other than 
Mr. Wesley could have accomplished; and into the whole 
Methodism is interwoven with supreme skill. Nevertheless, 
the essence of the Gnomon is there; and Bengel’s influence will 
for ever be felt in one of the best standards of Methodist 
doctrine. 

By his Notes John Wesley has linked his name indissolubly 
with that of Bengel. But there was a bond between these two 
spirits far more real and more abiding than this merely fortuitous 
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connexion. In many of their mental characteristics they were 
essentially alike; and their early training impressed upon both 
intellects a stamp of nervous, logical severity, which has left its 
mark upon all their writings. In their religious character they 
were strikingly alike. Though they reached by different pro- 
cesses the full maturity of faith, they were both distinguished 
beyond most of their contemporaries by the wondrous clearness 
with which they apprehended, rejoiced in, and expounded the 
atoning work of the Redeemer. They were one also in their 
single-minded devotion to the one business of life: no two men 
in Christendom were more absorbed in their Master’s work than 
the teacher of Christianity in Wiirtemberg and the evangelist of 
Christianity in England. Both counted it the glory of their life 
to preach the Gospel, and both laboured in the common ministry 
for more than half a century with fidelity and success. But the 
path of probation which they trod was very different; their 
conflicts very different; and very different their legacy to pos- 
terity. They never met in this world; but no two souls, had 
they met, would have more fully mingled with each other. They 
are together now, where their works, continued from generation 
to generation, do follow them. 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the indirect influence 
which Bengel’s exposition has exerted upon the more recent 
evangelical commentators of Germany. There was, indeed, a 
long and dreary period during which Lutheranism forgot both 
him and Luther. But even then his Gnomon reigned supreme 
within a narrow circle ; it maintained its quiet protest, and kept 
steady watch through the dark hours till the morning dawned. 
With the first revival of evangelical faith Bengel, and the 
ancients before him, were studied with all the fervour of re- 
pentance. During the present century, it is not too much to 
say that every expositor, with any pretension to orthodoxy, has 
made the Gnomon his constant study. While Luther’s claims, 
as an interpreter of the word of God, have received their tardy 
acknowledgment, Bengel may be regarded as mediating between 
Luther and the present generation of Lutherans. He has done 
more than any other to expound the polemical dogmatics of the 
Reformation, and to exhibit the true Lutheran view of the 
Incarnation and Redemption, and to maintain and transmit its 
high spiritual standard of experience. In other words, Bengel 
is the best representative of Lutheranism in its triple protest 
against Rome, Geneva, and Rationalism. As such, his influ- 
ence pervades more or less the whole circle of the modern 
evangelical exposition of Germany. Even those commentators 
—such as De Wette and others—who have not imbibed his 
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spirit of absolute deference to the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
nevertheless exhibit his wholesome influence in a multitude of 
other respects. But in the latest and best expositors of Ger- 
many,—some of whom are deservedly popular in England, 
while others are as yet unknown,—that influence may be traced 
on almost every page. The keen and subtle analyses, the deep 
devotion, the large views of the organic unity of Scripture, 
the resolute grappling with all difficulties, which give the com- 
mentaries of Meyer, Olshausen, Stier, and others, with all their 
defects, so high and imperishable a value, are all attributes of 
which Bengel’s Gnomon was the first, and perhaps the best, 
example in modern times. 

From the Gnomon—by which pre-eminently Bengel will be 
known to posterity, at least in England—we turn to a brief 
review of those other quasi-expository writings by which he 
was best known in his own time. These are his researches into 
scriptural chronology, more especially as connected with the 
interpretation of the Apocalypse. But our remarks must 
be altogether disproportionate to the importance which they 
assumed in his own estimation, and in the employment of his 
time. To attempt anything beyond a rapid glance would in- 
volve us in the most vexed controversy pertaining to the 
interpretation of the word of God. 

Bengel’s devotion to apocalyptical study began very early in 
life, and continued without intermission to the end. Up to his 
thirty-seventh year, however, he had studied it by the hght of 
others, and had been contented to submit to the general inter- 
dict which lay upon its exacter interpretation. But at that 
crisis—one to which he always looked back with joy—he con- 
ceived that the Divine Spirit blessed his humble endeavours by 
an additional ray of that light upon the times and seasons which 
it has pleased Him to dispense in increasing measure from age 
to age. ‘ By the help of God I have found the number of the 
Beast! It is six hundred and sixty-six years, from a.p. 1148 to 
4.D. 1809. This key to the Apocalypse is of importance, and 
even consoles me for the repeated losses of my infant children ; 
for those who are born into this generation are eutering into 
troublous times.’ This quotation from a letter written on that 
happy day contains the germ of an astounding series of apoca- 
lyptical researches, disquisitions, and expository treatises, quite 
enough, to all appearance, for the life and work of any one man. 
These include an elaborate Exposition of the Apocalypse, with a 
new translation ; a volume of practical Addresses on the same 
subject ; several treatises on Scripture Chronology ; and a much 
celebrated Harmony of the Gospels. These works were very 
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extensively read; they created a new era in the history of 
apocalyptical exposition in Germany, and involved his last years 
in no small amount of controversy. 

The Ordo Temporum was the most elaborate discussion of 
scriptural chronology which the world had then seen. Its 
object is very grand,—that of tracing the whole line of chro- 
nology from the commencement of time to the day of Christ’s 
appearing, as forming one progressive march, the steps of which 
man is permitted and required to study. As far as it deals with 
general principles, this grand object is very grandly pursued ; so 
that those who entirely reject, as we do, its minute calculations 
of the awful future, may nevertheless find very much in it to 
enlarge their views of the unity of the great drama of human 
redemption. Bengel was firmly persuaded that those passages 
in the New Testament which generally restrain sober-minded 
Christians from attempting to fix the times and seasons mysti- 
cally shadowed out in the Revelation, were intended to be 
limited in their application. He regarded the Redeemer Him- 
self as having been the subject of a progressive knowledge, 
which He progressively imparted to His disciples, and still pro- 
gressively imparts to the Church as ages roll on. He pursued 
his researches, therefore, with a confidence, which was at once 
humble and strong, that he was under the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance; and, in fact, deemed the promulgation of these 
researches the most important duty of his life. 

Into his general views of the structure of the Apocalypse, and 
his calculations of its times and seasons, it is quite needless 
here to enter. Suffice to say that according to several con- 
verging lines of computation, strengthened by many fanciful 
assumptions,—one of which was that ‘wo Millennia are in the 
future; and another, that the number ‘seven’ would rule the 
duration of the world, as being dominant in all the cycles of the 
Revelation,—he marked out his own time (17-40) as the critical 
eo of the non-existence of the ‘Beast out of the sea,’ or the 

apacy, and assigned to the space between 1830 and 1836 the 
fulfilment of those great concluding events which will introduce 
the thousand years’ binding of Satan. Bengel demanded con- 
siderable latitude of allowance for error in the computation ; 
but he, nevertheless, with all humility left his prophesyings, 
concerning these dark prophecies, with much confidence to the 
ratification of time. Time, however, has discredited them; and 
with them has gone to the ground an enormous amount of 
minute chronological theorizing. 

It cannot be denied that Bengel’s apocalyptical researches 
exerted a very sanctifying and ennobling influence upon his 
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own mind. Not many among those who have followed him in 
this enchanted ground have known, as he did, how to extract 
the good and avoid the evil of these sacred speculations. His 
views of the Millennium, or rather of the two Millennia, were 
altogether untinctured by the prurient tendencies of the earliest 
and the latest Chiliasm. He earnestly protested against being 
included in the number of those who looked for a temporal 
kingdom to be possessed by the saints, who indulged in all 
kinds of extravagance in their anticipations of the personal 
reign of Christ, and who restrained all missionary effort in their 
foolish perversion of prophecy. He conscientiously subscribed 
to the article of the Augsburg Confession on this subject ; and 
we are persuaded that his general strain of anticipation was 
such as no Christian who receives the Book of Revelation can 
reasonably contend aguinst. 

But it cannot be doubted, on the other hand, that the influ- 
ence of these incessant researches into the future of the Chris- 
tian Church imparted by degrees a peculiar character to all his 
views, opinions, and theories. Most distinctly is it observable 
in all his sentiments concerning the visible Church of Christen- 
dom. ‘The habit of locating his own age in a definite place in 
the apocalyptical roll became gradually a refuge from all the 
distractions and embarrassments of the time. He learned to 
look with comparative tranquillity upon all the lamentable 
tokens of a degenerate Church, and a world becoming more and 
more alienated from the truth. The great and final Book of 
Revelation explained all to him. Such was the entire surrender 
of his mind to this influence, that he deemed it no presumption 
to determine or speculate which of the angels in the apocalyptic 
vision symbolized Arndt and Spener; and when some of his 
admirers suggested—as they did again and again—that he him- 
self was the third angel, he repelled the suggestion from the good 
sense rather of his humility than of his judgment. In fact, 
Bengel read his times with the scroll of Revelation in his hand ; 
and, as a consequence, all the lines of public and private history 
converged invariably to one point,—the day of Christ. 

We shall now turn to another aspect of Bengel’s character 
and work, that, namely, which is presented by his public life, 
occupying his last eleven years. For nearly thirty years he had 
led a life of comparative quiet, scarcely ever leaving the family 
circle, his study, and the duties of his tutorship. But his 
incessant labours had produced their natural effect upon a feeble 
constitution ; and when he had reached his fiftieth year, he began 
to desire such relief as a change of scene and occupation would 
afford. Up to this time he had attained no other dignity than 
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that which learning, the reputation of fervent piety, and the bound- 
less love of his former pupils, now widely dispersed over the land, 
could confer upon him. He was a simple theological tutor in 
a public seminary, without any university distinction whatever ; 
content with the honour put upon him by his Master. Nothing 
in the power of man to bestow could add to the real glory of his 
character. He had spent almost an entire generation in the 
performance of the highest duties which God can honour His 
servants to discharge; he had written books which after ages 
would more and more learn to value; he had instructed and 
moulded some hundreds of the best men in the Church and 
State of Wiirtemberg ; he had trained for the Christian ministry 
a large number of young men, almost all of whom caught his 
spirit and diffused the savour of his evangelical doctrine and 
views of Christian experience. This was honour enough for one 
man’s life; but the gratitude and admiration of his ecclesiastical 
superiors heaped upon his last years every single additional 
dignity of an earthly kind which he was capable of receiving. 
Bengel shrank from no employment, and declined no honour, 
which seemed to come to him from God in the order of His 
providence. Nothing reveals more impressively the grandeur of 
his religious character than the way in which he both rejected 
and accepted offers of promotion. He rctained his simple tutor- 
ship in Denkendorf in spite of several solicitations to divinity 
ap yr g and other offices suitable to his reputation, because 
e felt that he had adequate employment for every faculty in 
God’s service where he was. But in 1741, it cost him not a 
second thought to leave to other hands the institution which was 
his own creation; for the dignity to which he was promoted 
promised him some needful relaxation of mind from severer 
employments, it offered him a pastoral charge, and the summons 
to it was the voice of God through his ecclesiastical superiors. 
To use his own illustration, he had always lived in the spirit of 
Isaiah’s, ‘Here am I, send me!’ ready for any more public 
office and honour; but had never till this time been convinced 
that the set time for the Divine mission had come. There had 
been much to recommend the Greek professorship at Tiibingen, 
and still more to recommend the Divinity chair of Giessen ; but 
the fact that his supreme call to preach must in either case be 
suspended, induced him to decline them both. On the other 
hand, public honours, and official connexion with the State, and 
legislative cares, were accepted with readiness, however distaste- 
ful in themselves, because they were manifestly the appointment 
of Providence. 
His first promotion was to the prelacy of Herbrechtingen, 
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where he spent about seven years amid duties and engagements 
rfectly suited to the decline of such a life as his had been. 

e had no literary works of a profound or exhausting character 
to engage him; for his apocalyptical researches had passed out 
of the stage of calculation and research into that of pious and 
practical meditation. He had fixed congregations, and more 
than one subordinate minister under his direction. Preaching, 
pastoral visitation, correspondence with numberless friends at a 
distance, and intercourse with warmly attached sons in the 
Gospel, who came to cures in the neighbourhood for the express 
purpose of cultivating his society, filled up his whole time. This 
was to him a most happy week of years. He entered now more 
fully than he had ever been able to do before into the spirit of a 

astor’s relation to his flock. Hitherto his pastoral charge had 
oa his family and pupils in the Institution, and in that sphere 
he had never forgotten that the cure of souls was as much his 
vocation as the discipline of minds ; but now he had the joy of per- 
sonal, direct, and constant intercourse with multitudes awakened 
by his own ministry. He found that in proportion as God’s 
Spirit gave demonstration to His word, his people became anxious 
for more intimate and social fellowship than the public minis- 
trations of the Church afforded. He consequently organized 
little meetings for prayer and exposition, where he was in the 
custom of pouring out the fulness of his mature mind and heart 
in practical expositions. This was the origin of his celebrated 
Siaty Practical Discourses on the Apocalypse,—celebrated at 
least in Wiirtemberg,— the tradition of which is still fragrant in 
that part of the country. 

Each of these seven years, however, was marked by the publi- 
cation of a new work. His mind was under a law of incessant 
activity: large masses of the preparations of former times now 
received their final corrections, and were given to the world, 
these being chiefly the results of his chronological labours. 
Besides these and his Sixty Discourses, which grew out of his 
Sunday evening expositions, he was engaged in the slow prepara- 
tion of his German New Testament, which he designed to leave 
as his legacy to the Church. This undertaking, though very 
congenial to his habits, and very easy to his practised pen, was 
one upon which he entered with much misgiving. He had a 
deep respect for Luther’s version, and was unwilling to offend 
the prejudices of those who would be as much scandalized by his 
meddling with the old German version, as they had been by his 
tampering with the pure original. Indeed, the latter offence 
would revive and exasperate the memory of the former; since 
many of Luther’s mistakes would be shown to have sprung from 
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the use of a faulty original text. Yet he was deeply anxious to 
leave to his unlearned people the fruits of his learning and medi- 
tation, and did not shrink from the task till he had accomplished 
it. This version has been very useful to those who have still 
further mended the German Testament; it is still venerated in 
Wiirtemberg ; and many of its striking notes will be found in- 
corporated with the Gnomon. 

This happy term of labour in rest brought him to his seventh 
decade, and all things seemed to betoken that the Sabbath of 
his earthly life had come. His literary work was ended; his 
children were educated and sent honourably into life; his bodily 
infirmities were increasing upon him ; his assistants relieved him 
of the burden of his pastoral cares; and his long life of action 
ought now, it might seem, to have closed in such tranquil con- 
templation as befits the end of a life spent in duties which 
prepare for heaven. But it was far otherwise with Bengel. He 
did not apply to man’s natural life the chronological standard 
which he applied to the age of the world; there was no cyclical 
Sabbath of years for him. His sixtieth year brought him a 
summons to arise once more, and change the scene, and engage 
more prominently in the active affairs of life than he had ever 
done eben. He was chosen a member of the General States 
Assembly in 1747; in the following year he was advanced to a 
seat in the Special Assembly; in the year after he was made 
councillor of Consistory, and promoted to the prelacy of Alpirs- 
bach. These honours came unsought; but inasmuch as they 
gave him an opportunity of effectually serving the interests of 
his Church, and assisting his prince with his counsel, he offered 
no opposition. Moreover, the University of Tiibingen sent him 
at last the diploma of Doctor of Divinity, which he modestly 
accepted as a reward of his long labours and services to the cause 
of theological truth. This was in his case an honorary degree: 
—one which in those days was of such value that even this 
veteran divine received it thankfully, as tending to add to his 
influence and usefulness. 

Bengel’s engagements in the civil and ecclesiastical courts 
were of such importance as to occupy his constant thought and 
care. Asa member of the Consistory, he had to attend to the 
appointment of ministers to curacies ; the supply of the schools 
with teachers; the examination and supervision of all the 
seminaries, the University, and Theological Institutions. In 
short, all the manifold and complicated concerns of the State 
Ecclesiastical came before this body in Synod assembled, before 
the prince gave his sanction as head and representative of the 
State Civil; and it may be taken for granted that a man so 
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thoroughly conscientious as Bengel, and whose heart was so 
deeply interested in the religious welfare of his country, would 
not give these questions a merely perfunctory attention. His 
application, indeed, to public business was so close that his health 
soon began to decline, and his days were shortened. 

Moreover, this prominent position in the governing ecclesi- 
astical body gave him in his old age such an insight into the 
essential and accidental evils which beset the Lutheran estab- 
lishment, as by no means tended to his peace. During the greater 
part of his life he had known comparatively nothing of the 
anomalies which were produced in ecclesiastical affairs by the 
supreme control of the State authority. When they came 
directly before his eyes, he deeply deplored them; and among 
his papers were found the notes of many a protest and many an 
appeal on this subject. The almost entire relaxation, or rather 
non-existence, of ecclesiastical discipline, as such, throughout 
the land, was matter of deep grief to him. He mourned over 
the Church’s prostration to the State in Wiirtemberg, as else- 
where throughout Germany ; and attributed the general declen- 
sion in piety, and the religious disorder which prevailed, to the 
suspension of the Church’s inalienable prerogative of internal 
self-government. ‘The New Testament Church,’ he says, ‘ is 
corpus vivum, a corporation that never dies: it has an unbroken 
succession, which can be no more restricted to certain countries, 
places, or persons, than to periods of time. There always 
resides within herself the power of self-renovation and self- 
government; and while in reality she abides under the govern- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, she is, as it respects any claims over 
her from this earth, independent and sovereign in her own right. 
Our numerous ecclesiastical constitutions, many of which were 
originally well intended, are now become no better in general 
than a kind of percolatio culicum. The causes men cannot but 
see, though they are unable or unwilling to remove them out 
of the way: were this done, every other thing desirable would 
soon follow. To such a truth we should openly bear testi- 
mony ; especially when so much hurt is done to souls by the 
mere doctrines and ordinances of men.’ 

He did bear his own testimony, though not in the spirit of a 
Reformer. There were many reasons which operated to limit 
his protest to the calm appeals of his pen. He came into direct 
perscnal contact with these abuses at the extreme end of a life 
the quiet labours of which had not prepared him for strife at its 
close. The vocation for such a work was wanting: the Spirit 


who was at that very time sending forth Wesley and Whitefield 
in England to lift their voice against the same evils under which 
Q2 
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Germany was groaning, had not called Bengel to the same task ; 
though whether he or any of the holy men who shared in the 
great outpouring of the Spirit’s influence at that time had 
neglected an earlier vocation to go forth and evangelize their 
country, is a question which must be left to the judgment of 
God. Further, Bengel was in his deepest convictions a 
Lutheran of the Augsburg Confession, and was always peculiarly 
jealous of the spirit of separation. ‘ Nevertheless,’ he wrote, 
‘ our Church is a Church of Christ ; and we must think, not only 
of what is wanting in it, or what human fault has perverted, but 
of what God still possesses and upholds in it. The Israelites, 
with all their corruption, were the people of God. We must 
not be too eager to adopt every objection to our mother Church ; 
nor must we forget the privileges which we retain in the com- 
mon prayers and songs. Corrupt as her condition is, we owe to 
her under God the preservation of the Scriptures, and our 
familiarity with them ; without her, the whole history of Christ 
would long ago have been regarded as fabulous. Let us pray 
that the Spirit who still rules her, may descend into the hearts 
of her administrators, and through them into the whole com- 
munity.’ Moreover, and above all, he had a deep conviction 
that the Holy Spirit was slowly but surely maturing his great 
designs in, through, or in spite of the corruptions of the visible 
Church, for the establishment among men of that glorious ideal 
of the Church given in the Epistle to the Ephesians, which had 
never yet been realized since the apostolic times. ‘There must 
be something better to come; but the time for concentrating all 
the good of our various Churches has not yet arrived.’ This was 
his secret refuge ; a refuge which many have fled to from their 
vocation, but which many also, like Bengel, have fled to for 
consolation in it. 

The good, however, which he effected in this high position was 
not unimportant. He gave the Synod on all occasions his best 
counsel and prayers. He interposed as a wise mediator 
between the Lutherans and the Reformed. He wrote innume- 
rable letters of advice to high and low, who consulted him on 
ecclesiastical affairs. He superintended the publication of theo- 
logical compendiums for the University. He gave invaluable 
aid to the Consistory in the rectification of liturgical abuses, 
and in the preparation of forms of prayer and collections of 
hymns. He procured enactments which gave more freedom 
than they had hitherto enjoyed to private societies of devotion. 
He interfered, with much wisdom, in the settlement of the 
vexed question of the Moravian community; and by his publi- 
cations did more than any other man to stay the progress of 
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error among that people. In these and in many other labours 
as one of the heads of the Consistory, he proved himself faithful 
to the trying responsibilities which had been imposed upon his 
declining days. 

These public engagements robbed him of a pastoral home and 
charge for the last seven years of his life. But they did not seal 
his lips as a preacher, or wean him from his studies, or prevent 
him from carrying into private assemblies in Stuttgart, and else- 
where, the unction of his simple ministrations. He preserved 
his integrity as a minister of the word of life to the end. 
Official duties, amid men and scenes of a peculiarly distracting 
nature, never exercised a withering influence upon the warmth 
of his devotional habits, and never made him indifferent to the 
claims of the humblest Christian fellowship. After a morning 
spent in the debates of the secret state council, or the harassing 
discussions of the Consistory about ecclesiastical matters, he 
passed with joy in the evening to the little assembly which was 
waiting for him in a retired street in Stuttgart, and prayed and 
discoursed with as much simplicity and power as if he had spent 
the whole day in his closet. Such was the hard-earned and pre- 
cious fruit of a life spent in the habitual labour to live in the 
presence of God, and in the light of eternal responsibility. No 
words, however, can do justice to this like his own :—‘ Habitual 
self-renunciation has made every change of employment easy to 
me, however irksome the new employment might be in itself: 
my settled object has been to assert and promote the honour and 
glory of God. In all these relations to my prince, my superiors, 
and those below me, it has been my bounden law to promote 
good and diminish evil, to the best of my power. These ends 
being attained, I cared not who was the instrument. I am 
drawn out from my long retired habits into a stirring life of 
constant engagement. But all these avocations, while they open 
tous more and more of the vanity of life, ought not to do otherwise 
than confirm us in closely following the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
once passed through the same world in a manner so worthy of 
Himself, and so well-pleasing to His heavenly Father. In my 
visits to Stuttgart in the service of the State and Consistory, I 
meet with not a few who diligently seek Him that seeth in secret, 
who wait patiently upon Him, in spite of all secular interruptions 
and discouragements.’—Bengel was great in every department 
of his probation ; but never greater than in this final test of his 
imtegrity ;—in this as in many other points like Daniel, the man 
greatly beloved. 

Bengel lived to complete his sixty-fifth year; and his sum- 
mons to depart found him in the active exercise of all his public 
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and private duties. His last days were in strict keeping with 
the tenor of his whole life; but the scene itself of his dissolu- 
tion, as recorded by one of his devoted pupils, exhibited some 
peculiar points of consistency with the characteristics of his 
previous religious history. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the career of this most un- 
wearied servant of the Truth, than the fact that life was in his 
Case one incessant contest with death. One of his own favourite 
expressions concerning human existence—that it is perpetua 
tendentia ad mortem—was most affectingly illustrated by his 
own example. A disposition to some of the most painful afflic- 
tions which visit man appeared in his early years, and before 
middle life he was a victim of confirmed calculous disease. Twice 
in the course of his career he passed all the preparatory stages 
of dissolution, undergoing all but the penalty itself. On the 
second of these occasions, when in his forty-eighth year, he left 
what all thought to be a dying testimony, some expressions of 
which are remarkable enough to deserve quotation. He had 
been seized by a prevalent epidemic, while preaching with such 
unutterable joy that ‘he would gladly have died in the pulpit.’ 
‘I commit my soul,’ he said, ‘to my faithful Creator, my bosom 
Redeemer, my approved Comforter. Let me be made no account 
of, especially when I am gone. Let not my spiritual experience 
be obtruded upon the world after my death, as it has not been 
during my life. Is it not better that it should be said to me in 
that day, “ Art thou also here?” than that it should be said, 
“ Where is that renowned saint?” Let nothing be made of any 
expressions which I may happen to utter on my deathbed. 
Jesus, with His apostles and martyrs, is light sufficient for all 
who survive me. I am no light. The example of a dying 
Christian is for his family rather than for the gaze of the world.’ 
In this particular his friends wisely judged him to be in the 
wrong; for the death of God’s saints is precious to their fellow- 
saints as well as to God Himself. He spoke of his writings on 
the Scriptures, and of their future influence in the world, with a 
humble and grateful confidence worthy both of him and them. 

Such near approaches to the other world as these, and a suc- 
cession of lesser but very perilous attacks, served to keep his end 
constantly before Bengel’s mind, and, no doubt, contributed much 
to the unworldly spirit which pervades all his writings. But 
after he passed the middle term of life, his views of death seem 
to have undergone a gradual glorifying change, which may be 
expressed in his own words. He more and more came to regard 
‘theology as not merely the knowledge of the art of dying; and 
the Christian’s great business to be to emerge from a state of 
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sin to a confirmed state of grace, in which to wait not so much 
for death as for the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Who- 
ever well ponders this sentence will find in it a deep and 
important distinction between two several views of Christian 
death, the blending of which alone comports with the high 
dignity of the servants of the Prince of Life. To Bengel, as 
to all who love the Lord’s appearing, death did not appear as a 
goal or consummation in any sense whatever, save as a termina- 
tion of suffering and probation. He viewed it as an event which 
might or might not take place, being contingent on the coming 
or not of the day of the Lord in time to prevent it. He viewed 
it at worst as the final sharp assault of an enemy already long 
before despoiled of his power to hurt; he viewed it at best as 
leading only to an instalment of the final and complete life of 
the glorified saint. On either hand it had lost its terror for him: 
and even its awful character, as the tremendous crisis of man’s 
spiritual destiny, was blessedly qualified by his habitual contem- 
plation of death as an occurrence in the perspective of events 
which the day of Christ would crown. 

From June to November, 1752, Bengel was gradually dying, 
though his failing energies were still devoted to his accustomed 
employments. His sufferings during the last fortnight were 
very severe; but he felt himself bound, as he said, to spend 
every moment that remained in communion with God and 
instruction to his friends. Briefly and with deep humility he 
summed up his whole career, and commended it to the mercy of 
God in Christ. He poured out from day to day the final trea- 
sures of his experience with such fervour, that the survivors, 
though too sorrowful to record what they heard, could never 
forget it to the end of their life. On the day of his departure, 
twelve members of his family partook with him for the last time 
the Holy Communion. For that sacred ceremony, the pledge of 
the great Advent to which all his hopes turned, he gathered up 
his expiring energies; for an hour he declared his profession of 
faith, uttered his last litany of comprehensive intercession, and 
blessed his house. A short time afterwards, when he could 
speak no longer, his spirit was commended by the minister to 
God. On hearing the words, ‘ Lord Jesus, Thine I am,’ he laid 
his right hand upon his heart, and passed into the presence of 
his Redeemer. 

He was buried on Sunday, November 5th, 1752, at Stuttgart, 
where, however, it is vain to look for any memorial of him. At 
the time of his departure the whole land mourned his loss: all 
felt that the greatest divine and the best man the country had 
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produced was gone. But Wiirtemberg, which has known how to 
honour her great poet Schiller, and many other of her lesser 
celebrities, has never paid any fit tribute to the memory of her 
greatest theologian. 

His name is sanctified, however, and his memory precious 
through all the evangelical circles of that religious kingdom. 
Wiirtemberg stands at the present day foremost among the 
States of the German Confederation in fidelity to a spiritual 
Christianity. Her religious literature on the whole is sounder 
than that of any other State; and is blessed with a larger 
variety of expository, practical, and devotional treatises. Pro- 
testant Christianity has found there a more congenial home. 
How far this may be attributed to the isolation of its lovely and 
sequestered valleys, lying midway as they do between mountain- 
ous and distracted Switzerland and the flat wastes of northern 
Germany, retaining the simplicity of the one, and saved from 
the over-stimulated civilization of the other, it is not for us to 
determine. But of this there can be no doubt, that she owes 
an incalculable debt to the influence of Bengel, who enriched her 
literature, left her the heritage of his prayers and sanctified labours, 
and trained so many of her sons in the true knowledge of the 
Redeemer. Throughout Germany at large the value of Bengel’s 
exposition is becoming more and more highly appreciated ; and his 
works are helping to fulfil some of his most cheering predictions as 
to the future of his country’s religion. In our own land his name 
has never been very widely known. There are more references 
to him in Mr. Wesley’s works than in all the rest of the English 
literature of the last century. The Gnomon has always had a 
place in the libraries of our learned men, and by many has been 
highly prized. But time has brought to pass one of Bengel’s 
anticipations, that ‘in a few generations the Latin language 
would cease to be so extensively used as a vehicle of knowledge.’ 
To do its full work in our times a book must be circulated in 
the vernacular tongue. Messrs. Clark and their very able 
coadjutors have now made Bengel what he never was before,— 
an English possession. And great numbers will now learn to 
reverence him as one ‘ whom’—to use the language of an ancient 
panegyrist—‘ the Eternal Wisdom had led into her chambers ; to 
whom were unsealed the outgoings of that light which enlightens 
human minds ; to whom the treasures of that grace which attracts, 
and guides, and saves the souls of men, were opened more than to 
a thousand other servants of the Lord.’ 
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Arr. IX.—1. The Russians on the River Amoor. (Les Russes 
sur le Fleuve Amour.) By Aveuste Lavert. A Paper in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. June 15th, 1858. 

2. The Chronicle of Martuew or Epessa, from a.p. 962 to 1136, 
and the Continuation by Grecory tHE Priest ¢fo 1162. 
(Chronique de Marruiev v’Epssss, continué par Grecorre, 
Prétre.) Translated into French by Epwarpo Dutavrier. 
Paris: Durand. 1858. 

3. Rirrer’s Porch to the History of the Races of Europe. 
(Vorhalle Europdischer Volkergeschichten.) Section upon the 
Regions of Caucasus and Pontus. Berlin. 1820. 

4. Freperic Dusois pe Montrerevx, Travels round Caucasus. 
(Voyage autour du Caucase.) A work which obtained the 
Prize of the Geographical Society of Paris in 1838. Seven 
vols. 8vo. of text, and two vols. folio of plates. Gide. 

5. Antiquities of Kertch. By D. Macrnerson. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1857. 

6. Oriental and Western Siberia: a Narrative of Seven Years’ 
Explorations. By T. W. Arxinson. London. 1858. 


Tue geological structure of the old world does not at first 
sight present the simplicity which characterizes that of the 
Americas; there is no one straight dorsal ridge running from 
end to end of two continents, like the great chain of which the 
Andes, the Cordilleras, and the Rocky Mountains form the 
several sections. Upon closer inspection, however, one can 
recognise in one half of the world an eyuivalent, though not 
exactly similar, structure. Mandchoorian and Daourian Alps, 
Altai and Yung Ling,—the vast highlands of Central Asia, 
Himalayas, Hindoo Koosh and Beloor Tag; the table lands of 
Iran and the Caucasus; mountains of the Crimea, Balkan and 
Carpathians, Alps and Pyrenees,—these are the unequal links 
of a chain, the mightiest in the world, running from the Sea of 
Okhotsk to the Bay of Biscay, irregular indeed, but unbroken, 
except at the depression round the Sea of Aral, and by the 
basins of the Caspian, the Black Sea, and the Gulf of Lyons. 

This prodigious party wall has divided the whole of Europe 
and Asia into regions differing widely in climate, in the produc- 
tions of their soil, and in the history of their inhabitants. To 
the north the great barrier slopes away by slow gradations into 
vast plains, for the most part cold and dry,—a stern, starveling 
Nature that once condemned its children altogether to the lives 
of the shepherd and the hunter, and does so still over four-fifths 
of its extent. The south side rises more abruptly and sublimely 
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over lands that are among the most favoured of the globe,—the 
warm temperate zone, rich in its beautiful peninsulas, its fertile 
plains, its blue heavens, its delicate fruits; tenanted from the 
first by agricultural nations, and containing the earliest seats of 
civilization. Such are, in one continent, Mesopotamia, India, 
China; in the other, Greece, Italy, Spain. 

Regions so unlike, yet running alongside each other for the 
space of some seven or eight thousand miles, must have been 
intended by the Creator to enrich mankind by the interchange 
of their productions, and by the varieties of character which 
they were fitted to develope. But man has turned this oppor- 
tunity of good, like so many others, into evil: the contrast 
between north and south has been chiefly productive of spoil 
and bloodshed, of a conflict as old as history ; the rude barbarian 
of the upper plain in every instance making himself formidable 
to his more civilized neighbours, from the Tartar conquering 
China to the Gaul and German pillaging Rome. 

To such an extent was this conflict carried, and so truly was 
the great chain a barrier between worlds essentially foreign and 
hostile to each other, that along the whole frontier men tried to 
strengthen it artificially wherever it was weak. The great wall 
of China is the most celebrated of those attempts to separate 
still farther those whom God had already put asunder; it pro- 
longed the line of demarcation to the eastern seas. The rampart 
of Bactriana, (or Chorassan,) now in ruins, extended four hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the south-eastern corner of the Caspian 
Sea eastward across the low country. The celebrated wall of 
*Gog and Magog’ was a more advanced frontier in the same 
direction. It reached from beyond Tashkand on the right bank 
of the Sir Deria or Sihoun, (Jaxartes,) to Kokan, and thence to 
the Mooz Tag mountains. First traced by the lieutenants of 
Cyrus and Alexander, it was repaired and strengthened by the 
Arabs, and finally forced and destroyed by the fierce Mongols. 
Even the mighty Caucasus was not thought strong enough ; 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arsacides, have successively fortified 
its defiles. The Sassanide kings built a gigantic wall at what 
was called the Gates of Derbend, between the mountains and 
the Caspian: a similar precaution was taken at Gagra, to secure 
the narrow pass between the western extremity of the mountains 
and the Black Sea. Passing over into Europe, we find the same 
line of defence continued in the Roman wall from the Danube 
near Rassova to Kustendji, and in that called by the German 

asantry ‘ the Devil’s Wall,’ from Dinketspuhl to Ingoldstadt. 

t has been supposed that the Roman wall extending from 
Peterwaradin to the Pruth belonged to the same system ; but its 
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appearance and its position both show it to have been an ele- 
vated road, rather than a fortification. 

Our own island presents on a smaller scale the world-wide con- 
trast between a hardy north and a fertile south; and so the walls 
of Hadrian and Severus repeat the precaution that we have seen 
carried to such an extent upon two continents. Indeed, the 
method of making war which prevailed in antiquity led to the 
erection of many such defences, altogether independent of the 
great line of resistance that we have been describing. Such were 
the Medic walls between the Euphrates and the Tigris, those of 
the Thracian Chersonesus, those raised by the Cimmerians in 
the so-called Isle of Taman to protect themselves against the 
Scythians. In the Crimea alone there was that of Akkos, 
shutting out the Scythians from the peninsula of Panticapzeum, 
(Kertch,) and that which protected the Heracliotic Chersonesus, 
running from the harbour of Balaclava to the bay of Sebastopol 
along the heights over the Tchernaya, and coinciding at one 
extremity with the British lines of Inkermann. 

On no part of this wide frontier was the feeling of hostility 
more bitter than between the noble race that inhabited Persia, 
and the ill-shaped horsemen that used to harass them by their 
irruptions from the desert and the steppe. The religious system, 
too, of the Persians made them apt to recognise contrasts, 
dualism, in every shape. They called their country Iran, ‘the 
land of light,’ dear to Ormuzd; the north Touran, ‘the land of 
darkness,’ patrimony of Ahriman, and of the monsters that 
served the prince of evil. 

A vast pile of highlands in the form of a trapezium between 
the Himalayas and Altai isolates India and China from the rest 
of the world, as its offsets isolate them from each other. The 
barrier, highest and most massive here, grows weaker as we 
advance towards the west; the contrasts of soil and climate 
are less striking, and the diversities of race soften down. 
Looking at the configuration of the world as a providential 
preparation for human destinies, it might have been predicted 
that the influence of the south would first make itself be 
felt in the north through the gate left between the Alps and 
Pyrenees; that Gaul, approached by the accessible shores of 
Provence, would be the first conquest of southern civilization ; 
that Britain and Germany would follow. This was, indeed, the 
route taken by Rome in her march to tame the savage north : 
the genius of Cesar attracted him to those countries in which 
the human race was one day to receive its noblest development ; 
his sword began their known history, as his pen recorded its first 
page. The climate and soil of central and most of northern 
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Europe admitted of the inhabitants turning the wild forest into 
the ploughed field; the arts of the south and the hardihood of 
the north were wedded, and a fitting scene provided for the edu- 
cation of the working part of the race, until it should discover 
and appropriate new worlds. 

Russia possesses by far the larger part of the vast northern 
region, the part that has hitherto been least affected by the 
inroad of southern civilization; and, for a space of about 5,000 
miles, the great natural barrier of which we have been speaking 
constitutes the southern boundary of her empire. The other- 
wise rambling excursion to which we are about to invite our 
readers, finds its excuse and its connecting principle in this 
remarkable fact. The Russian empire is, for more reasons 
than one, the representative of Touran, the kingdom of 
darkness. 

Let us begin with the extreme east. 

Siberia, as our readers know, may be said to have been 
appropriated, rather than conquered; its thinly scattered inha- 
bitants were subdued by the prestige of the Czar as much as by 
his arms, or even more so ; and it was only valued for its furs, and 
as a place of transportation. Since the time of Peter the First, 
and even earlier, the enterprising spirit of the Cossacks has been 
the great means of pushing the frontier eastward. Those rude 
and hardy soldier-colonists, by their very affinity with the 
nomadic tribes of Siberia, succeed in communicating to them a 
sort of civilization which they would never learn from Europeans 
at a greater distance from themselves: they build houses, culti- 
vate the soil, receive baptism from the Greek priests, and call 
the Czar their father. By the second half of the seventeenth 
century, this generally pacific conquest had been carried to the 
borders of the Chinese empire. As was natural, a war soon 
broke out between the Chinese and their encroaching neigh- 
bours: the then government of Russia does not seem to have 
understood the importance of sustaining its subjects in their 
attempts to penetrate eastward, and left them to defend them- 
selves as well as they could, precisely as the English government 
used at first to leave its subjects in India to their own resources. 
The garrison of a fortified settlement called Albazin were taken 
prisoners ; and, instead of having their heads cut off, were taken 
to Pekin with their wives and children, we presume in order to be 
a visible proof of the valour of ‘ the braves.’ Subsequent Russian 
diplomacy made this disaster serve as an instrument for the 
furtherance of its purposes; for it was stipulated that a mission 
should be allowed to reside at Pekin for the spiritual benefit of 
the captive Russian colony, the descendants of which still retain 
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the Greek religion, though assimilated in all other respects to 
the Chinese. 

By the treaty of Nertchinsk in 1689, Russia abandoned all 
pretensions to any part of the valley of the Amoor, and this 
renunciation was confirmed in another settlément of frontiers in 
1727; but the nature of things was stronger than treaties. Stray 
European adventurers gradually encroached; the populations 
subject to the Chinese, but differing from them in language and 
manners, gradually found it their interest to transfer their alle- 
giance to Russia: the attraction of superior civilization and the 
fear of superior vigour prevailed, and the representatives of 
Russia in those distant regions came at last to receive tribute 
from tribes situate far within the frontier of the nominal Chinese 
territory. In 1844-5, de Middendorf found sundry districts 
paying tribute to both Czar and Celestial Emperor, in order to 
make sure of not offending their lawful sovereign, whichever of 
the two were he! The same traveller says that offerings of furs 
had been received at Yakoutsk yearly, for a century and a half, 
without the officials being able to form any clear idea of the 
place they came from. 

The present generation of rulers at St. Petersburg have been 
quite alive to the advantage that would accrue from opening a 
way to the Sea of Japan. Okhotsk is only free from ice for two 
months and a half in the year, and is almost useless even then 
as a port for the interior, the way being barred by mountains 
which are impassable in winter, the season in which carriage is 
easiest in sledges over the frozen plains. In short, until now 
there had been no outlet for the vast wealth of half a continent, 
no means of developing its resources, nor any practicable medium 
of importation, except land carriage to and from Russia in 
Europe. Siberia was in the same state as Russia itself had been 
when it had no breathing-place except Archangel; and this was 
the cause why emigration from European Russia was so little and 
infrequent ; for we now know that the whole of southern Siberia 
is prodigiously fertile, and that it only needs to be occupied, and 
put into communication with the rest of the world, to support an 
immense population. 

The wished-for outlet has just been boldly seized, and won 
without a blow. During the late war, that should have tasked 
to the utmost, it would seem, all the energies of the empire, and 
all the thoughts of its statesmen, while the war clouds were 
rolling and their lightning flashing round the ramparts of 
Sebastopol, Russian engineers were quietly surveying the shores 
of Lake Baikal, and Russian troops were securing the obedience of 
hitherto independent tribes on its southern and eastern borders. 
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No sooner had the treaty of Paris been signed, than General 
Mouravief, who had taken Kars, and shown such ability during 
the war, was dispatched as governor of Eastern Siberia, with 
forces such as none of his predecessors yet commanded. He 
began by completing the organization of a new province, Trans- 
baikalia, consisting of the territory beyond Lake Baikal recently 
subdued. He built a fortress, Strelotschnaia, at the confluence 
of the Argoon and the Shilka, which rivers together form the 
Amoor. He built the yet more important fortress and port of 
Nicolaief, at the mouth of the Amoor, to which the arsenals and 
the squadron of the Pacific which had been at Petropaulovski 
were transferred. The mouth of the Amoor is between latitudes 
53° and 54°; it is free from ice for more than six months in 
the year; there are several large deep lakes parallel with the 
course of the Lower Amoor and communicating with it, natural 
harbours, sheltered as Loch Lomond and larger. General 
Mouravief next secured a large tract on the right bank of 
the Amoor, indeed the whole of Mandchooria, down to lati- 
tude 45°, including the lower course of the Sungari, a river 
perhaps as important as the Amoor itself; for it determines the 
direction of the current of the latter where they join. Lastly, he 
took possession of the island of Saghalien at the mouth of the 
Amoor: its southern extremity nearly touches Japan, and it is 
as long as Great Britain, though not so broad. 

Continental provinces larger than France, an island six 
hundred miles long, a military port, fortresses, roads, and a new 
channel for commerce, and all these acquisitions made in less 
than three years! We have described them as if they were 
made successively, but they were in fact simultaneous; and 
whatever may be said of the usurpation, they do honour to 
General Mouravief’s creative genius. Never, perhaps, has there 
been in so short a time so great a stride made by any civilized 
people towards subduing for useful purposes the neglected parts 
of the earth’s surface. ‘The importance of the acquisition is not 
to be estimated by the number or character of the present 
i age of the territory acquired, but by the dormant pro- 

uctive capabilities of that territory, and by the influence which 
its possession will cast over the future of all Siberia. Checked 
towards the west, Russia determined to expand herself all the 
more towards the east ; and China has overlooked the aggression 
with the same apathy with which she bore our seizure of Canton. 
It is not impossible that the Emperor may never yet have heard 
that those provinces, of which he did not know the value, have 
been wrested from him. It is no wonder that in 1857 the 
nation called the Khalkas, numbering four millions, scattered 
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over an immense extent of country, tendered to Russia the alle- 
giance and tribute they had hitherto paid to China. 

The corn of Siberia, which could not until now be exported, 
its furs, salt, meat, wood, metals, &c., now go down to Tchita 
on the Shilka, and thence by the Amoor. The Japanese and 
Americans have already begun to trade up this fine river, and 
coal has been discovered both in its basin and in the island of 
Saghalien. Last spring there were already six steamboats on 
the river: they take twenty days to ascend it from Nicolaief to 
the newly organized province of Transbaikalia. There is a bar 
at its mouth, which large ships cannot cross. The Russians 
had to burn two of their frigates for this reason in 1855; but if 
this obstacle shall be found irremediable, Nicolaief will be super- 
seded, and a port constructed on the Gulf of Castries, which is 
only separated by a narrow neck of land from one of the large 
lakes communicating with the Lower Amoor, and which is, we 
believe, always open. 

The Mediterranean was once the highway of nations; all the 
civilized world lived on its shores: the Atlantic supplanted it, 
and as long as the world lasts it will be ploughed by more sails 
than any other ocean: but it is evident that there will soon be 
an unwonted movement upon the waters of the North Pacific. 
First the gold discoveries of California attracted multitudes to 
its solitudes; the same process has begun higher up in the 
British possessions on Frazer’s River; an avenue to Siberia has 
been opened in a latitude a little higher on the opposite side of 
the ocean. Thus it is that lands and seas are successively sub- 
dued to the use of man. On the lone shores of the Amoor the 
busy hum of human travel and traffic has already begun to be 
heard, and fleets shall one day anchor on the hitherto silent 
waters of its lakes. Everything seems to announce a prosperous 
future for Eastern Siberia,—a fertile soil in the south, mineral 
wealth, an indigenous population remarkably mild and docile, 
who receive readily the degree of culture and religious instruc- 
tion which their masters can give them, and who under superior 
influence become every day less isolated from each other, and fall 
into more positively characterized ethnological groups. With 
all this the European colonists in Siberia are beginning to press 
eastward, and will do so more and more. For the first time in 
its history the Russian people, proverbial for their little attach- 
ment to their native soil, will have facilities and temptations 
towards emigration presented to them. 

It would be selfish and unworthy to wish undone a movement 
which, while aggrandizing our rivals in particular, is at the same 
time a general benefit, enlarging the field of human enterprise, 
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and increasing the sum of human resources. But it becomes 
Britain to watch narrowly the future proceedings of Russia in 
this quarter, when her temptations may increase with her power. 
‘ Russia has a tender inclination for Japan,’ said an official once 
to the American Commodore Perry. It is clearly as much our 
interest to protect both China and Japan against future aggres- 
sion, as it is in another part of the world to protect Turkey ; and 
in their case we shall have the advantage of sustaining homo- 
geneous populations, comparatively good lives, instead of making 
the success of our policy depend on the health of a dying man. 

The present European colonists in Eastern Siberia are chiefly 
convicts, political exiles, sectaries who have been persecuted at 
home, and found religious liberty in the distant land where they 
are forgotten, runaway serfs, and similar classes, none of which 
can be expected to be much devoted to the mother country. 
Hence, Laugel is induced to ask whether, when the population 
becomes numerous and thriving, it may not be disposed to assert 
its independence upon a home country lying at such a distance 
as to be unable to forward large bodies of troops. Such a con- 
summation is probable, unless it should be found possible to 
establish railway communication with the mother country. Of 
course, the idea of such a gigantic project would be scouted by 
most men now; Russia seems to find it difficult enough to make 
a railway from Moscow to Odessa; yet who can tell where the 
triumphs of science and perseverance are toend? The prodigious 
mineral wealth of the Uralian mountains may enable Russia 
by and bye to manufacture rails cheaper than any other people ; 
and one thing is certain,—when Eastern Siberia shall have con- 
siderably increased in population and wealth, the home govern- 
ment will be ready to strain every nerve in order to effect an 
object of such vital importance. We will venture to predict 
that there never will be a tunnel under the Channel from Dover 
to Calais, but we dare not affirm that there never will be a rail- 
way from the Volga to Lake Baikal. Meantime a letter from St. 
Petersburg states that a Polish exile has invented a means of 
applying steam power to the traction of sledges, by which it is 
said that there can be increased and accelerated communication 
in winter over the frozen rivers, and the steppes covered with 
frozen snow. For obvious reasons the idea does not seem very 
hopeful. 

The great parallel chains and table lands of Central Asia rise 
up between Siberia and India, deserts of Cobi and Mongolia, a 
mighty natural fortress, as has been already said, with the 
Jablonays, Altais, and Himalayas for its ramparts. Here the 
barrier is indeed impassable for either military or commercial 
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purposes; and Siberia is as well protected, perhaps it would be 
b2tter to say imprisoned, on its southern frontier as it is by the 
frozen ocean on the north. The inhabitants of the region so 
peculiarly situated were thereby sentenced to a life more essen- 
tially nomadic than any other race, more foreign to that of 
civilized nations; and for that very reason they were kept in 
reserve for the day of wrath, the day in which, to borrow the 
image of the prophet, (Isai. xiii. 2—-5,) a gigantic hand is seen 
upon a high mountain beckoning the fierce multitude from afar, 
from the end of heaven, to execute judgment upon some corrupt 
and devoted city. That shock of nations which ended by 
hurling the barbarians upon the western Empire, was brought 
about by wars, emigrations, commotions of all sorts, first propa- 
gated from the sources of the Lena and the table land of 
Mongolia. 

The present use of this great barrier is to separate the terri- 
tories of Russia and England, the two nations that may be said 
to contend for the possession of Asia. Providence has given to the 
northern colossus, through its vast power of assimilation, unre- 
served control over the vast regions it is best fitted to people, 
and the wild tribes it is best fitted to civilize; but it may not 
interfere with the higher mission of another people over the rich 
plains and teeming population of India. 

The arid and depressed tract round the Sea of Aral is the first 
interval in the great chain, as we move westward. The banks of 
the Sir Deria (Sihon, Jaxartes) were never inhabited by a 
civilized people; those of the Amoo Deria (Gihon, Oxus) were 
so once, but are now comparatively desolate. It is a region 
where nothing is stable, neither soil nor inhabitants, writes a 
modern geographer. The deserts spread wider and wider, rivers 
alter their channels and their mouths, lakes dry up and new ones 
are formed: the inhabitants, except those of the cultivated oasis, 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Balkh, are shepherds or robbers. That is 
the only opening southward possessed by Siberia: for com- 
mercial uses it cannot be compared with the valley of the Amoor, 
but for military purposes it may become of immense importance, 
and is evidently viewed in this light by the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg. 

The first important Russian acquisition in this direction was in 
1738, when the little horde of Kirghizes made their submission. 
Catherine II. afterwards built a college at Bokhara, in order 
to ingratiate herself with the Moslem of that country. Peter 
the Great had already coveted Khiva because of gold mines 
which it was supposed to contain; and so far back as 1717, he 
sent thither a body of several thousand men, who penetrated to 
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their destination under friendly pretences; but the Khivans 
requited this ill-faith by yet deadlier treachery, and cut off their 
invaders while quartered in small parties in the villages. The 
attempt was not renewed till 1839, when General Perovski 
marched against Khiva with twelve or fourteen thousand men. 
On account of the scarcity of water in summer and autumn, he 
undertook the expedition in winter; but with the most disastrous 
result. Great numbers of his men perished in the snowdrifts, and 
the survivors retraced their steps with difficulty to Orenbourg. 

But how could this little state finally resist so powerful and 
so persevering an enemy? It was next approached gradually 
and cautiously like a besieged place. The northern shore of the 
Sea of Aral was taken possession of in 1846. Then in 1849, 
Captain Bulackow, with a scientific commission, having dis- 
covered three islands suited for the purpose, they were fortified. 
Aralsk, the largest of them, is armed with forty-two cannon, 
and has always a garrison of a thousand men. These precau- 
tions being taken, a whole fleet was built and launched upon the 
Sea of Aral ; General Perovski, with, it is said, seventeen thousand 
men, easily forced his way up the Amoo Deria, and obliged the 
people of Khiva to let him build forts wherever he pleased in their 
country, and to put Russian officers at the head of their cavalry ; 
moreover, all slaves of either Persian, Afghan, or Bokhara origin 
were liberated, so as to secure respect for the Russian name 
through all Central Asia. This treaty, which reduced Khiva to 
vassalage, was signed on the 20th of March, 1854, just as the 
allied powers were going to take the field to save Turkey. 

The Russians are not only advancing to the south up the 
Amoo Deria, but as much as possible along the whole front. 
They have long fastened hungry eyes upon Astrabad, that excellent 
port of Persia, on the southern coast of the Caspian; but, while 
biding their time, a military post has been established at 
Ashmehadeh, in the neighbourhood. There are various stations 
and forts along the east coast of the Caspian: from that of 
Embah a line of wells has been dug as far as the Sea of Aral, 
and guarded by Cossacks: another line, two hundred and forty 
miles further south from Alexandropol, has thrown the predatory 
Turkomans forward into Persia. 

After the humbling of Khiva, the Russian generals, turning 
eastward, fortified and garrisoned Pervosk, on the Sir Deria ; 
Kokand on the same river submitted in 1857; and by this last 
conquest the dependence of the great horde of Kirghizes was 
effectually secured. Khiva, Kokand, and Samarcand are com- 
paratively isolated and feeble states: the population of the 
former is estimated at only 315,000; that of Bokhara is 
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2,478,000 ; that of Balkh 800,000; that of Afghanistaun 
7,800,000. The wild Kirghizes amount to 2,600, and are greatly 
favoured and courted by Russia, for the march of whose armies 
their services, camels, &c., are necessary. She seems also 
anxious to gain the Usbec and Turkoman cavalry. The section 
of Oriental languages in the University of St. Petersburg has 
enlarged its sphere since 1855; and it now teaches Persian, 
Turkish, Arabic, Mongol, Calmuck, Chinese, Mandshoo, Arme- 
nian, Georgian, and Afghan: the choice of the latter language 
is most significant. 

The persevering efforts, the sacrifices of blood and treasure, 
made to conquer the position which Russia has acquired in this 
region, are out of all proportion with their professed objects. 
Not to speak of the deserts, or the ill-peopled oases, she has 
annexed to her empire, Bokhara, Afghanistaun itself, would be 
costly acquisitions at such a price. The end really pursued is 
evident. The first known project of reaching India with a 
Russian army was that presented to Catherine II. by Prince 
Nassau Siegen, in 1792: the route proposed to be taken was by 
Bokhara and Cashmere; and the first step on reaching India 
‘was to be a manifesto, declaring the intention of the Empress 
to re-establish the Great Mogul on the throne of India.’ At 
that time the plan was utterly impracticable; but the idea of 
rousing the Mohammedan population of India is worthy of notice ; 
for if ever a Russian army reaches the Indus, that is the policy 
which will be tried. 

In the secret treaty between Napoleon I. and Paul I. pub- 
lished by M. de Hoffmans, the two powers agreed to assemble 
70,000 men at Astrabad, and to march them by Candahar and 
the Khyber Pass to Attock on the Indus, the spot where Alex- 
ander, T'amerlane, Baber Shah, and Nadir Shah had crossed that 
river. The distance of the proposed march was about 1,150 
miles, which a rather sanguine calculation made to be but forty- 
five days’ march. The route up which Russia is now feeling her 
way is a more practicable one: from the Sea of Aral to Attock 
is about 1,080 miles; but the Amoo Deria is navigable for two- 
thirds of that distance up to its junction with the Kulm, and 
the country on either side of the river is not difficult. The rate of 
travelling in ordinary avocations may be gathered from the 
proverb that from Bokhara to Khiva (240 miles) is ‘seven 
days’ journey of a merchant, and three of a robber.’ Coal has 
been worked for centuries at Kokand : it can easily be sent down 
the Sir, and made available for steamboats on the Amoo. In 
short, in the event of a new war, a Russian army can now easily 
make its way to the foot of the northern slopes of the Hindoo 
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Koosh. To accomplish the remaining 360 miles, the friendship of 
the Afghans would be necessary ; but those haughty Moslem are 
not remarkable for their attachment to England. It is possible 
that the sad circumstances of the present Sepoy rebellion, by 
forcing us to maintain a larger British army in India, may be 
one day the means of saving our Eastern Empire from Russian 
conquest. They will also bring about a diminution in the 
number of protected native Princes, and thereby leave fewer 
materials for Russian intrigue to operate upon. 

Our rivals have hitherto reckoned more upon the Persians 
than upon the free-spirited and jealous Afghans, because the 
disorganization and decrepitude of the former power promise to 
make it a more passive instrument in their hands. Hence the 
wish to put Herat and Candahar into the hands of Persia; and 
hence, too, the resistance which our government has repeatedly 
offered to the attempt. Lieutenant Pottinger showed the men 
of Herat how to defend themselves in 1837, while the Russian 
ambassador, afterwards hypocritically disavowed by his govern- 
ment, urged on Mahomet Shah to the siege, and himself headed 
the assailants, Our recent intervention in 1856 was absolutely 
necessary ; but taxpayers here at home, and the peace members, 
complained of it, because the majority of Englishmen are in- 
curably and willingly ignorant not only of our foreign relations, 
but, in a great measure, also of our own immediate interests 
abroad. The Times, too, instead of enlightening the public, 
became the mouth-piece of popular prejudice, as it often does. 
‘Who knows where Herat is?’ it asked ; ‘ Respectable maps 
differ in its position by a whole degree.’ We might reply to 
this query, by asking where Calcutta is? for the fortunes of 
the one ultimately concern the other. In the third edition 
of Sir John M‘Neill’s Progress of Russia in the East, we read 
the following judicious paragraph :— 

‘The invasion of India by the army of Russia, setting out 
from her present frontier to force a passage to the Indus, and 
overturn our empire by a coup de main, may be assumed to be 
impracticable ; or, at least, to demand so large an expenditure, 
and so vast a preparation, as to put the attempt beyond all pro- 
bability. But the difficulties of the enterprise arise chiefly from 
the distance which intervenes between her frontier and ours, 
the facility with which we could multiply impediments on so 
long and difficult a line, and our power to throw troops into 
India by sea, in a shorter time than Russia could march them 
by land. Every approach of Russia towards the south is, there- 
fore, an approach towards removing those difficulties ; and, as 
soon as the resources of Persia shall have been placed at her 
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disposal, and Herat shall thereby have become her southern 
frontier, there shall no longer be any insuperable impediment to 
the invasion of India.’ 

Now Herat is still free; but, while the work we have quoted 
was going through the press, Perovski crossed the Sea of Aral, 
and humbled Khiva,—a serious approach towards attaining a 
position such as, in Sir John M‘Neill’s opinion, would render 
the invasion of India possible. It is true the increasing rapidity 
with which troops can be conveyed by sea, is a happy set-off 
against this diminution of the interval between frontiers that 
should not be allowed to come in contact. It is our interest to 
protect both Persians and Afghans, not to let one foot more of 
their territory be touched ; and it is their interest to let them- 
selves be protected by us, a power from whom they have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. Unfortunately there is no vacil- 
lation nor intermission in the despotic councils of Russia; she 
pursues her ends relentlessly, unswervingly, and without losing 
sight of them for an instant, from generation to generation. 
We have our traditions too in everything that concerns our own 
liberties and home interests; but popular feeling cannot have 
the clearsightedness and steadiness of despotism in what concerns 
indirect stealthy approaches to a very distant frontier, and we are 
too ready to leave to themselves to-day the people we protected 
yesterday. During the clamour for economy after the late war 
in the East, the expedition to save Herat would never have been 
undertaken, had not the East India Company taken the task 
upon itself. Persians and Afghans know that they cannot trust 
to our persevering in a given line of policy: this we believe to 
be one of the chief reasons why the influence of our rivals is 
predominant. We are glad, at least, to hear that our repre- 
sentative at the court of Persia is a man of experience and 
energy. 

While Russia is struggling to make her way through the 
natural frontier on the east of the Caspian, she has passed it 
triumphantly on the west. Georgia, Imeretia, Mingrelia, 
Abkasia, Gouria, Akhaltsik, Dagistaun, Shirvan, Karabaugh, 
Erivan, &c., &c.:—here is a goodly list of once independent 
states, or fair provinces wrested from Persia and Turkey. 
Former English statesmen acquiesced in those conquests far too 
readily. It was through the good offices of the British ambas- 
sador, in 1814, that the court of Teheran consented to sign the 
treaty of Goolistan, by which it ceded to Russia all her immense 
acquisitions south of Caucasus, and engaged not to maintain 
ships of war on the Caspian. Modern English statesmen also 
seem to think too lightly of the fact, that the Muscovite is thus 
emphatically on the wrong side of the border. We have shown, 
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indeed, that this is no longer the road by which he would think 
of invading India; but it is by the possession of Transcaucasia 
that he presses upon Persia, and has made that power his 
satellite and his outpost in his designs upon India. 

In the late war the allies were certainly right in first attacking 
Sebastopol, because it commanded the Black Sea; but, that 
fortress fallen, had hostilities been prolonged, the war should 
have been carried into Georgia, as the place hardest for the 
Russians to defend, and easiest for the allies to retain. There 
was a clamour raised in a portion of the British press that the 
Crimea should be taken and never restored, but the idea was 
unreasonable: the Crimea is, geographically, part of Russia, 
made to belong to it as much as the Isle of Wight to England, 
and comparatively accessible to its soldiers. The court and the 
nation would have suffered every extremity before it should be 
wrested from them. On the other hand, Transcaucasia is much 
more out of the way. Let us only suppose the Russian eagles 
driven from it: the allies were masters of the Black Sea; in a 
few months they could have launched ships at Lankeran and other 

rts, and made themselves masters of the Caspian also. Then 
hee easily could they have guarded the few defiles of Caucasus, 
and helped the hardy Circassians to keep the common enemy at 
bay! ‘To take fortresses like Alexandropol, Tiflis, Akhaltsik, 
with a rough country, and the native militia perhaps devoted to 
Russia ;—to take them would have been no easy task; but the 
conquest once effected, the whole south of Caucasus would have 
been lost to Russia as irretrievably as the severed limb is lost to 
the body to which it belonged. There are descendants enough 
of the old Dadians in Georgia to wear their crown, which is still 
preserved as a relic in the ancient church of Gelati, where the 
coronation used to take place. 

Doubtless the cabinet of St. Petersburg consoled itself for the 
neutralization of the Black Sea by the reflection that such a 
measure covered the vulnerable part of its own territory even 
more than it did Turkey. Yet Transcaucasia would not be 
absolutely out of the reach of a Marlborough or a Wellington. 
The north-east angle of the Levant is about one hundred and 
twenty leagues from Akhaltsik. An overland march of this 
length, through a friendly country, could be easily effected, 
unless by an army cursed with a Crimean commissariat ; and it 
would bring the invading army upon the Russian territory at a 
point where it is elevated, and the climate remarkably healthy, 
instead of landing in the pestilential marshes of Mingrelia, and 
having to fight its way through Imeretia, up the difficult passes 
that lead into Georgia. Such a march would not be longer than 
that which, in the event of a new war, the allies of Turkey would 
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have to make from the Archipelago to the Pruth. It would 
be much shorter than that which Prince Paskievitch pro- 
posed to take, when, finding himself at Erzeroum in 1829, he 
conceived the project of traversing Mesopotamia, and occupying 
Bagdad. 

Taking a comprehensive view of the whole region between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, it may be said to consist of a broad 
plain to the north, then the great chain of Caucasus, and some 
secondary chains to the south, enclosing the basins of the Rion, 
(Phasis,) the Kur, (Cyrus,) and the Aras, (Araxes,) valleys of 
wonderful fertility. 

The northern steppe was once covered by the mingling 
waters of the two seas, and it is probably still being slowly 
raised up; for the Sea of Azof is sensibly shallower since the 
time of Peter the Great, and will become at last a mere salt 
marsh, with the channel of the Don in its centre. This plain 
would probably not have altogether its present desolate appear- 
ance, were it not for the pertinacity with which the pastoral hordes, 
who wander with their flocks over its surface, have ever pre- 
vented the growth of trees or shrubs. It contains more houses 
of the dead than tents or dwellings of the living,—tombs of 
Scythian, Sarmatian, Goth, and all the other nomadic nations, 
pushed northward by the sharp angles of the Caucasus. The 
Cimmerian tombs are like the stein kists of the Isle of Rugen ; 
and to them likewise must be attributed the upright stones, like 
the menhirs of Brittany, found both here and in the Crimea, and 
called ‘the work of giants’ by the oldest races now inhabiting 
either the steppe or its neighbourhood, even by the Circassians 
themselves. 

It was in 1775 that Catherine II. subdued the Saporogues of 
the Dnieper. They were first stationed at the mouth of the 
Danube ; and then, in 1792, she gave them the territory of 
Taman, and all the space between the Kuban and the Sea 
of Azof, as far as the rivers Eja and Laba. They were here 
called Cossacks of the Black Sea; and, as a military frontier, 
served to check Circassian inroads. The rest of the steppe is 
being very slowly colonized ; its capitals, Georgievsk, Stauropol, 
&c., have been chosen for military reasons, the dignity being 
shifted from one to the other, according as it seemed neces- 
sary to be opposite to one or another tribe of Tcherkesses 
or Lesghians. There are celebrated mineral waters at Petigorsk. 

The chain of Caucasus, measured from Derbend to Anapa, is 
more than four hundred and fifty miles in length; nearly two- 
fifths of this extent is taken up by the calcareous spur that runs 
to the north-west along the Black Sea. It is inferior in eleva- 
tion to the massive main structure, which is of primitive forma- 
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tion ; and it is inhabited by the Circassians, or Tcherkesses, 
properly so called. 

This high-spirited people appears, from its language, to be in 
close affinity with the Magyars, Fins, and Samoiedes ; they be- 
long, therefore, to the Scythian rather than the Indo-European 
branch of the family of Japhet. The very name ‘ Skuthian’ 
is, probably, as Dubois suggests, a Greek corruption of the 
word ‘Tchoud,’ the most generic term by which they distin- 
guish themselves. The name, ‘ Kerketes,’ for a particular tribe, 
is as old as the voyage of Scylax, s.c. 522; or, at least, as old 
as the existing version of that ‘ancient mariner’s’ Periplus, 
which Niebuhr thinks was made in the reign of Philip of 
Macedon. The name was then used for a tribe dwelling on the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus (now Straits of Yenikalé); and the de- 
scription Scylax gives of their long light galleys applies exactly 
to those that the present Circassians draw up and hide in the 
shallow creeks of the Euxine. 

Of course little can be known of the past of a people which 
has no written history. We learn from foreign sources that one 
of the twelve sons of Vladimir the Great, having helped the 
Emperor Basil II. to destroy the power of the Khazars in the 
Crimea, crossed over to the Isle of Taman in 1016, defeated 
the Circassians, and established a little principality for him- 
self, which is afterwards lost sight of. The Tcherkess nation 
became nominal Christians about the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the celebrated Tamar Queen of Georgia reigned more 
or less directly over all the races of Caucasus. They humbled 
the Georgians in 1509, and again in 1533. The district called 
the Bechetau submitted to the Czar Ivan Vassilevitch, who 
married a Circassian princess; but Shah-bas-Gherai, ruler of the 
Crimea, punished it for doing so, and forced the inhabitants to 
become Mussulman. The Tcherkesses of the Kabardah, or cen- 
tral district, asserted their independence of the Tartars, and are 
said to have annihilated an army of one hundred thousand men 
in 1705. They did not come into conflict with modern Russia 
until after Catherine II. had appropriated the Crimea. The 
Empress had a line of forts built from the Black Sea to the 
Caspian in 1776, which greatly galled the mountaineers; and 
they declared themselves Mahometans, in hope of being the more 
vigorously assisted by the Sultan. The Turks so far responded 
to the appeal as to construct the fortresses of Anapa and Sudjuk 
Kaleh. Russia took the former in 1791 and 1807, restoring it 
both times at the subsequent peace; but, in 1829, she took both 
fortresses, and retained them. Gelindjik was founded in 1831, 
and afterwards other stations along the coast, in order to 
blockade it more effectually; but the territory really held by 
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the Russians did not extend beyond the range of their guns. 
At Gagra, the officers in the fort have been greeted with bullets 
through their windows from the wooded heights above. 

Prince Paskievitch, the Baron de Rosen, and many other 
generals, tried their skill upon the Circassians to little purpose. 
The system of isolating them from each other by military lines, 
first put in practice by Williaminof in 1834, was more effectual 
than any previous method of warfare. The Kabardah and 
Abadsa districts have been obliged to submit. The more nume- 
rous body on the western wing of the mountains still maintain 
their independence. Their number was estimated at over half a 
million twenty years ago. 

Circassia Proper presents a barbarous and primitive variety 
of the feudal state: there are princes, nobles, freemen, serfs, 
slaves. It is governed by a feudal aristocracy, who unite 
against Russia in the hour of danger only. When one valley 
is attacked, the others fly to its assistance; but afterwards 
relapse into their state of isolation. Their customs recall those 
described by Homer. There is the greatest respect shown to 
the aged. They ransom the dead as in the days of Hector; are 
never seen without arms; and both weapons and dress, except, 
of course, their fire-arms, are precisely those of the old Scythians 
delineated on the monuments of Panticapeum (Kertch). Hos- 
pitality is carried to such a length, that every one thinks him- 
self obliged to revenge any insult or injury inflicted upon his 
guest as fiercely as if it had been done to his nearest relative. 
To be guilty of robbery is so little thought a disgrace among 
them, that the greatest reproach a young girl can address to 
a young man is, that he has never been able to steal a cow; but, 
of course, open and violent robbery is the most honourable kind. 
The recognised social inferiority of woman is not the less accom- 
panied by the incipient respect that might be expected from a 
chivalrous people. If a suppliant has been able to touch with 
his lips the breast of the Circassian’s mother, wife, or daughter, 
though the most hated foe before, he becomes from that moment 
entitled to pardon and protection. 

Remembrances of the different religions which they have pro- 
fessed superficially, from Druidism to Christianity, still exist 
among them. They revere oak trees, for instance, celebrate 
sacrifices, and worship the cross. That some of the external 
features of a corrupt Christianity should be retained after a 
voluntary or involuntary conversion to Mohammedanism, is not 
confined to the Circassians. Among the Berbers of the Atlas, 
when a woman becomes a mother, she invokes the help of the 
Virgin Mary, who still remains a Lucina odstetriz. 

The worst feature in Circassian manners is their settled habit 
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of exporting young females for the slave marts of Constantinople. 
The practice belongs to the evils of polygamy, and helps to per- 
petuate them; but it must be remembered that it should not be 
compared to the horrors of American slavery. The ‘ domestic 
institution,’ among Mohammedan populations, is copied from the 
mitigated bondservice of extreme Jewish and patriarchal anti- 
quity, rather than from the cruel and truculent slavery of the 
old Roman, or the modern planter of the Carolinas. The slave 
is a real member of the master’s family. When a female slave 
has borne her master children, both mother and children are 
free; and the latter have an equitable share in the inheritance. 
The young Circassian girl is frequently brought up with her 
thoughts occupied by the part she is to play in the harem of 
some Turkish pacha. Constantinople is the capital in which 
she is to be introduced into the world. The freeman often sells 
his female children. A brother may also sell his sister, or a 
husband his wife, if she has been convicted of adultery. How- 
ever, the children of slaves form the principal stock: heart- 
rending scenes must occur; but neither so many nor so terrible 
as are suggested by the words ‘slave trade.’ The Baron de 
Haxthausen says he saw a boatload of young Circassian women 
taken by a Russian cruiser. It was at a time that orders to 
stop the traffic were not very stringent. The fair captives were 
allowed to choose whether they would stay and marry Russians, 
or else return home, or else continue on their way to Constanti- 
nople. They unanimously preferred the last alternative! The 
present strictness of the Russian blockade arises from no 
British-like philanthropy, but essentially from the wish to check 
the influence which this sort of intercourse gives to Turkey, as 
well as to hinder the Circassians from obtaining arms and 
ammunition. 

When a barbarous people adopts any of the appliances of 
civilization, it generally retains them in the simple form in 
which it first met with them, without borrowing any subsequent 
modifications or improvements: thus the Circassian warrior 
carries a rest for his musket, as the English matchlock-men did 
at the battle of Cressy. 

What will become of those brave men? Will Russia force 
them to choose a chief, and consolidate themselves politically ? 
It would not be the first time that the progress of a formidable 
enemy awakened an ignorant and divided people from apathy 
and obscurity to take a rank among nations. But the odds 
against them are fearful. 

Towards the eastern extremity of Caucasus dwell another 
branch of the same Scythian race,—the fierce Lesghians,—who 
have adopted for their religion Schamyl’s modification of Mo- 
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hammedanism, and who obey their chief’s every behest with such 
unquestioning devotedness. Less numerous than the Tcher- 
kesses, we hear more of them of late, because they are more 
united, and are at this moment engaged in a more active 
struggle with the armies of Russia. Everything that we have 
said of their brethren is equally true of them, except that they 
are more sanguinary, and yet more addicted to rapine. In 
embodying his Murids, or sacred band of body-guards, Schamyl 
appealed with success at once to the indomitable bravery of his 
people, and to their religious enthusiastic devotion to his person. 

The central ridge of Caucasus consists of granite, porphyry, and 
black schistus, flanked by upheaved masses of Jurassic limestone : 
the Casbek, or ‘ Pillar,’ as the word means, is the loftiest summit 
towards the east ; then Elbrous, more than 17,000 feet high. The 
peaks of Ochetene and Djumantau, the latter the Strobilus of the 
Romans, are magnificent as seen from the Black Sea, with the pine 
forests on their sides reaching down to the sea shore. One can form 
some ideaof their majesty from the panoramic views of Dubois. The 
whole central ridge seems to be one line of everlasting snow, and 
the only known ways of passing or turning it are six in number. 
There is, 1. The passage between the mountains and the Caspian 
Sea, called the Gates of Derbend: through this rolled the tide of 
the great Scythian invasion of Media and Palestine five centu- 
ries before the Christian era. 2. The passage of Gagra, at the 
opposite extremity, between the mountains and the Euxine: 
through this Mithridates fled from the Roman generals. 3. 
The Pass of the Cross, more than 7,500 feet high, yet the lowest 
and easiest of all the paths over the mountains. It is com- 
manded by the fortress of Dariel ; to the north side of it is the 
valley of the Terek, and it is the great military road of the 
Russians, the Simplon of Caucasus, from Ekaterinograd on the 
north, to Tiflis on the south. 4. It is possible to cross a shoulder 
of Elbrous, by following up the valley of the river Engour. 
5. An offset of the Passuta can be passed by following the 
valley of the Rion. 6. In the time of the Romans there was a 
commercial track up the pass of Mount Marouk, and down the 
left bank of the Kuban; but it is in disuse on account of the 
hostility of the independent Tcherkesses, through whose country 
it passes. 

The basins of the Kur and the Aras, opening upon the Cas- 
pian, are large; that of the Rion, which opens on the Black 
Sea, is much smaller. This latter valley, the ancient Colchis, is 
separated from the basin of the Kur, Georgia, &c., by the spur, 
or edge, as it would be called in Cumberland, of Lekhi, which 
bridges over from the Caucasus to the mountainous region 
anciently called Meskhia. Here there are heights of ten and 
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eleven thousand feet, sloping off on the south to the high table 
land on which are situated Akhaltsik, which is now Russian, and 
Kars, which is still Turkish. 

A lofty chain also separates the basins of the Kur and Aras 
from each other, until those two rivers meet a little before they 
fall into the Caspian. The Kur falls five or six thousand feet in 
its upper course in the valley of Bardjun. On the right bank of 
the lower course of the Araxes is the province of Talish, the 
Russian half of which contains mountains also ten or eleven 
thousand feet above the sea. 

The irregular triangle bounded by the south-western slopes of 
Caucasus, the mountains of Meskhia, and the Black Sea, is 
divided into five districts: Abkasia, Suanetia, Mingrelia, Ime- 
retia, Gouria. The Abkases are mountaineers of Tcherkess 
race, language, and manners, always stalking about with gun, 
sabre, and kindjal, a peculiar sort of dagger; the equipment is 
completed by a powder-horn, and a little silver box containing 
grease to make bullets load more easily. They are as great 
robbers as their brethren to the north, and not so chivalrous. All 
the vigilance of the Russian authorities has been necessary to 
hinder them from continuing the traffic in female slaves. Until 
lately they were not absolutely Russian subjects; but as their 
prince took up arms to help the Turks upon the arrival of Omar 
Pacha in 1855, we may presume they have been since deprived 
of the last vestige of independence. Twenty years ago their 
numbers were about 52,000. 

Suanetia is the valley of the Engour. In 1833 its hardy 
inhabitants, amounting to 30,000 at most, were reduced to the 
same state of dependence as the Abkases. This state of partial 
subjection has quite recently been made total, and the change ac- 
companied by a tragical circumstance. So late as December, 1857, 
the prince of the Suanetes was invited to dine with Prince 
Bagration, the military commander of Kutais. After dinner, 
by way of dessert, the commander told the unfortunate prince 
that he was under the necessity of sending him to Tiflis. The 
Suanete in despair drew his sword, killed Bagration, and put 
six guards hors de combat, before he himself fell mortally 
wounded. 

The inhabitants of Mingrelia, Imeretia, and Gouria, the 
ancient Colchis, are of Georgian blood. Indeed, since the night 
of time the Georgians have maintained themselves on both sides 
of the Lekhi range, notwithstanding the many shocks of migra- 
tion, political and religious wars, that they have witnessed. 
This branch of the race, in those small but matchlessly fertile 
provinces, is now reduced to about 200,000 souls. The plains 
along the Rion, about one hundred miles by fifteen, are particu- 
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larly distinguished by a vegetation tropical in its exuberance, 
though the species of plants and trees are such as belong to the 
temperate zone: the beech tree and the lime exhibit a pictu- 
resque magnificence which astonishes the traveller who has 
hitherto seen them in Europe only. The vine, without any 
culture whatever, produces the excellent wines which the Min- 
grelians have the habit of burying underground in enormous 
jars, sometimes nine feet high. In hostile inroads, one great 
object of the invaders’ sagacious research is to detect the spot 
where the wine jar has been buried. Each of these uncultivated 
stocks in its maturity rivals our celebrated vine of Hampton 
Court, and will climb a tall trunk to the height of a hundred 
feet. Dubois mentions his having seen the doors of a sacred 
coffer in a church formed of vine planks nearly a foot broad. 
The fig and pomegranate on the southern flanks of Caucasus 
grow up to the very limit of eternal snow. Alas! this paradise 
is an unhealthy one: the mouths of the rivers, choked up and 
neglected, have formed extensive pestilential marshes, which 
made Poti a grave for the greater part of the Russian soldiers 
sent to garrison it, until the station was transferred to Redut 
Kaleh. The ancient Hippus is still called Tskeni-Tskali, i. e., 
River of Horses. 

It was in 1802 that Russia finally appropriated Mingrelia ; 
the Prince of Imeretia became a vassal in 1783, and was dispos- 
sessed in 1810; the Gouriel, or little prince of Gouria, submitted 
in 1810; the last princess of his house fled to Constantinople in 
1827, to escape the courtship of the commander of Redut Kaleh. 
Of course, her flight was declared treasonable, and her remaining 
rights confiscated. So speedy is the transition from protection to 
absorption, and so various the excuses of the Russian govern- 
ment for the process. Younger brothers and second sons have 
always been its favourites; it educates and pensions them, and 
takes up their quarrels. 

Before the last war Russia had a chain of forts along the 
whole east coast of the Euxine, from Anapa to Chefkatil, or 
Fort St. Nicholas; but upon the peace they only sent small 
garrisons to Anapa and Suchum Kaleh, and a large one to Redut 
Kaleh, on the Khopi, which commands the Rion and the road 
to Kutais. They intend to try blockading by sea, rather than 
by land, and want to make the Circassians dependent upon them 
for salt, and to have this and all other trade carried on only in 
the three places mentioned. The Turkish Government has also 
consented not to give any more passports to Circassian traders 
at Trebizond. 

The basin of the Kur, some 360 miles in length, contains 
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only about 700,000 inhabitants, when it might sustain as many 
millions. The upper half is chiefly peopled by Georgians, espe- 
cially Georgia Proper, with Armenians in the towns; the lower 
half is peopled by Mohammedans. The former became definitively 
Russian in 1800; the latter were won from Persia piecemeal in 
1803, 1805, 1806, 1812, and 1814. There are great sturgeon 
fisheries at the mouths of the Kur; silk of superior quality 
grows in the middle and lower valley; and Ganjah, or Eliza- 
bethpol, the centre of the district that produces it, has 16,000 
inhabitants. The khanat of Ganjah was taken from Persia in 
1814; the neighbouring little prince of Shusha transferred his 
allegiance from Persia in 1805, and went the way of all his 
neighbours seventeen years afterwards. The soil is very fertile, 
though mostly desolate; some of the wines cure the gout! The 
asparagus plant is so called from the river Aragus, on the banks 
of which it grows wild in profusion. In a land which should be 
filled with plenty, the poor Georgian peasant lives along with 
his cattle in a hovel, the roof of which alone is above ground. 

Josephus understands the Iberians or Georgians by the 
Tubal of the Bible; (see Ezek. xxvii. 13 ;) Volney derives the 
name of the town of Tiflis from Tubal; others suppose the term 
originated from its hot baths, as there are both Georgian and 
- Russian roots corresponding to tepidus, which would so explain 
it. The Persians built a fortress here, a.p. 380; it has under- 
gone many a siege and pillage, the last of which took place in 
1795, a horrible massacre, perpetrated by Aga Mahomet Khan. 
Population under 30,000, of which only one-sixth is Georgian 
and three-fourths Armenian. 

Karabaugh is the most important Moslem province on the 
lower course of the Kur. It is called Aran, or Aranich, by the 
Persians, Ran by the Arabs, Rani by the Georgians. It is the 
original Iran of antiquity and mythology, the first land inhabited, 
according to many va A ty Aeriano of the Zends, the pure 
Iran, Aeriano Vaedja, of the Vendidad sade. The very name 
Armenia (Eeriameno) means Great Iran, in contradistinction 
to this. 

The pachalik of Akhaltsik was acquired from Turkey partly 
by the sword in 1829, partly by treaty in 1833: it contains 
70,000 inhabitants. This had. been an independent Christian 
principality until 1587, when its last chief, the heroic Manout- 
char, was compelled to submit to the Turks. The town, now 
reduced to 16,000 inhabitants, was defended very obstinately by 
the Turks at the last siege. The Lesghians in the pay of the 
pacha used to kidnap all the Georgians they could catch, and 
sell them as slaves; so that this Russian aggression, at least, 
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was not unprovoked. It is said by Dubois, that many of the 
inhabitants of this province, whose ancestors had become Mus- 
sulman, would return to Christianity, if they thought they could 
depend upon the stability of Russian dominion: perhaps the 
successful siege of Kars in their neighbourhood has since 
reassured them. 

One Roupen founded the principality of Lesser Armenia, 
close to Akhaltsik, at the close of tix: cleventh century. It was 
the time when the Crusaders of Western Europe were fighting 
their battles in Cilicia, had established the principality of 
Antioch and the county of Edessa. These Armenians were very 
useful to the Crusaders during the terrible famine that attended 
the siege of Antioch. A prince of the house of Lusignan after- 
wards reigned and established his dynasty over them. This 
little kingdom was destroyed, in 1375, by Melek-al-Ashref, 
Sultan of Egypt. Its last prince, Leo VI., went to France, and 
died at the court of Charles VI.; but its people are still par- 
tially represented by the rude, independent mountaineers of the 
Giaour-dagh. What romance there is in real history, did we 
but know it all! 

Russian Armenia consists of the left bank of the Aras, with 
part of the right. Population, 160,000, of which 12,000 belong 
to Erivan, the capital, situated more than 3,500 feet above the 
level of the sea. The monastery of Echmiazin, ‘ Descent of the 
only-begotten Son,’ is built on a temple of the goddess Anahid, 
where it is believed that our Saviour appeared to a certain St. 
Gregory to settle a theological dispute. It was taken from 
Persia, along with the whole province, in 1828; and was a great 
prize in itself, because of its sanctity in the eyes of all the 
Armenians scattered throughout the East. The whole popula- 
tion of Transcaucasia, including Dagistaun, a surface of 80,000 
square miles, is but 1,600,000 souls. 

The mineral wealth of Meskhia and Russian Armenia has 
been celebrated from the earliest ages. In that wonderful chap- 
ter of the prophet Ezekiel, which throws such light on the 
special productions and fabrics of the various countries of anti- 
quity, Tubal and Meshech are merchants of slaves and vessels 
of brass. Homer, Herodotus, and Strabo, all speak of the 
Chalybians as workers in metals ; and the iron mines of Koulp 
are not yet exhausted. There can be no doubt of the identity of 
the locality. The Halizones come next after the Chalybians in 
Homer, as the valley of Alazan does after the mineral district 
of Koulp. There are copper mines at Alverdi and Chamelong, 
silver at Actala. 

One cause of the continued poverty aud depopulation of a 
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country so highly favoured by nature, although it is no longer 
exposed to the ravages of war, is the stagnation of commerce. 
A ten years’ experiment of free trade for all Transcaucasia began 
on the 20th of October, 1821. After a few years, notwith- 
standing the unhealthiness of the mouth of the Rion, and the 
bar at the mouth of the Khopi, there was a brisk exportation of 
box and walnut wood, horns, wax, hides, tobacco, and corn. 
Those substances were furnished to Germany especially, paying 
duty at Odessa, and then going up the Danube. All this was 
put a stop to on the Ist of January, 1832; partly because it 
was the private interest of certain wealthy Armenian merchants, 
who made large purchases while goods were cheap, and then 
found means to influence the report of the officials; partly, also, 
because Russia hoped, by excluding English manufactures, to 
force Persia to take her own instead. So the prohibitive system 
was established ; and even the sorts of imports admitted were 
obliged tu be sent to Tiflis, where the custom-house was estab- 
lished at 210 miles from the coast! This device did not succeed 
better than it deserved. English commerce took the road of 
Trebizond and Tabreez; and Erzeroum flourishes, while Ak- 
haltsik and Erivan decay. Russian Armenia runs within nine 
miles of this road; and had Kars been retained by its captors 
after the late war, the transit would have been interrupted 
altogether. We do not know whether the Euphrates Valley 
Railway will supersede the route of Trebizond, but it seems 
likely. 

Cradle of history, land of fables and myths, starting-point of 
many a form of civilization, no corner of the world except 
Palestine can boast of more interesting remembrances than the 
widely diversified region south of Caucasus. Here, in the high- 
lands of Armenia, where the whole surface has been broken up 
by volcanoes and upheavals among the latest of the great geological 
convulsions of earth’s crust, somewhere in this district was man’s 
primeval dwelling. Of the identity of the Euphrates and Tigris 
with two of the rivers of Paradise, the student of Scripture can 
have no doubt; and when we learn that the Phasis rolls down 
gold, and that the Araxes passes by a primitive Cush, (Shusha,) 
there ought not to be much doubt of the identity of Pison or 
Gihon either. (Gen. ii. 11-13.) The sacred writer’s description, 
compared with the still existing general features of the country, 
however modified its relievo has been, conveys the impression 
of a mountain-circled lake with four rivers issuing from it: two 
to the south, one to the Euxine, and one to the Caspian. The 
name, Eden, is preserved in Haiadan of Armenian tradition ; 
Hadenech of Zoroaster, who was himself born at Ourmiah, pro- 
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bably the Ur of Abraham, certainly the mystic land of the Per- 
sians. Sir H. Rawlinson and Mr. Loftus identify Ur with 
Mugeyer, on the right bank of the Euphrates. It is possible 
that spot may have been the site of a city called Ur; but the 
scriptural Ur of the Chaldees must have been on the left of the 
Euphrates. It was ‘ beyond the river.’ (Joshua xxiv. 2, 3.) 

In these same highlands human history was begun over 
again ; for the ark rested upon Ararat, and the children of 
Noah first spread themselves at its feet. There is a commemo- 
ration of the fact in the name of the town of Nakchivan, on the 
Aras, the a7ro6arnpiov of Josephus; for it means first habitation. 
It was doubtless the purpose of God, in bringing the race back 
to its cradle, to make men feel more deeply the renewal of His 
mercies, and of their own responsibilities. Ararat is just within 
the frontier recognised by the Treaty of Turkmanchai (1828). 
It is sacred in the eyes of all the neighbouring populations ; but 
has a rival in Elbrous, the Albordj of Persian mythology, and the 
highest summit of Caucasus: the latter is the sacred mountain 
of the ark, the olive, and the dove, in the traditions of all the 
tribes who live within sight of its everlasting snows. 

It was here that the Greeks learned their mysteriously evan- 
gelical myth of Prometheus. It was meet that the impersona- 
tion of man suffering for his presumption and woman’s curiosity, 
yet expecting a Redeemer, should be associated with the rocks 
of Caucasus and the ruins of Eden. The Guamii, the peak of 
Prometheus, is a lofty and peculiarly pointed need/e, as it would 
be called in Savoy ; a conspicuous object in the landscape from 
almost every part of Mingrelia. When Pompey commanded an 
army in Colchis, he visited this mountain with his companion, 
the literary Greek, Theophanes. 

In Hesiod there is no indication of the place where Pro- 
metheus was supposed to suffer; and Aischylus puts it vaguely 
in Scythia. Hence Mr. Grote and others suppose the tradi- 
tion was not identified with the region of Caucasus until a later 
period ; but this is a mere hypothesis. That a myth, recalling 
the great catastrophe and the great promise at the dawn of 
human existence, should be found in the neighbourhood of the 
scenes amid which the Book of Genesis places that catastrophe, 
can hardly be accidental. Mr. Grote forgets what he himself 
says elsewhere, that legends of the Argonauts, older than 
Eschylus, make those wanderers, as they pass the Caucasus, 
see the eagle that gnawed the liver of Prometheus nailed to 
the rock, and hear the groans of the sufferer himself.* 





* Grote’s Greece, vol. i., p. 323 
VOL. XI. NO. XXI. 8 
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It was hence that the various tribes that peopled Central and 
Northern Europe proceeded in their earliest emigrations. Rem- 
nants of many of them in the valleys of Caucasus are like marks 
to show that they had passed; others left but a name behind 
them. Here, for instance, was Asgard, the mystic city of the 
Scandinavians, Asa Land, their paradise from which Odin led 
their ancestors. Herodotus mentions an Asia on the Kuban. 
Pliny reckons the Asi among the Scythian tribes. Dubois 
found no less than three localities called Asa on the calcareous 
spur to the north-west, among the Tcherkesses. The Sea of 
Azof is also a memorial of that name. The very appellation 
of the whole continent is another. The chain of Caucasus was 
so called from a combination of Kogh (‘ mountain’) and As. 

Between the two kindred nations of the Tcherkesses and the 
Lesghians, in the very central valley of the north of Caucasus, 
an Indo-Germanic tribe is inserted like a wedge. It is a people 
called Osses, or Ossetes, by the Russians and Georgians; but 
who call themselves Iron, and their district Ironistaun, while 
they transfer the name Assi to certain Tcherkesses. Russian 
missionaries were sent to this people in 1745. They voluntarily 
declared themselves subjects of the Czar; and as they lived 
upon the valley of the Terek, and possessed the important Pass 
of Dariel, the connexion with them greatly facilitated the inter- 
course of Russia with Georgia, and the final subjugation of that 
country. This Ossete tribe, now only about twenty-six thousand 
strong, are supposed to be the last representatives of a people 
who once played an important part in the valley of the great 
chain, and in the plains at its feet. It was the Medish colony 
which the Scythians, according to Diodorus, transplanted into 
Sarmatia; and of which the famous Georgian Chronicle of Vaktang 
V. says, that it was located in the north of Caucasus seven centuries 
before the Christian era, Klaproth found about seven hundred 
Ossete words having affinity with modern Persic, which, together 
with the name this little people gives itself, confirms the fact of 
its being partially denmnted from the Medish colony. Klaproth 
found also about two hundred and forty words related to Lett 
or Courlandish. This circumstance is the more remarkable because 
there are some singular coincidences of manners and supersti- 
tions between the Ossete and the Lithuanian peasant, Among 
both people, for instance, a man struck dead by lightning is 
supposed to be very dear to Heaven. He is buried on the spot 
where he fell ; a black goat is killed as a sacrifice, and the skin 
of the animal is stuffed, and suspended to a pole over the tomb 
A _the new saint, who, it is supposed, has been summoned by 
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Lithuanian is well known to be closer to Sanskrit than any 
other language in Europe, which would be explained if the 
ancestors of the Letts had really crossed the Caucasus at a later 
period than their other Indo-European brethren. Lithuania 
Proper was civilized by Varangian adventurers, which accounts 
for the Runic Gothic words to be found in it; but in the prin- 
cipalities of the Baltic, the Letts, mixed up with the great 
Sclavonic race, were civilized by Finnish tribes, who were domi- 
nant on the shores of the Baltic, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies of our era, under the designations of Esths, Lives, and 
Cours. The Isle of Oesel, then called Isle of the Cours, (Kurre- 
saar,) has the equivocal celebrity of giving origin to the word 
‘ corsair.’ 

But we have not yet done with the associations suggested by 
what we can surmise of this handful of mountaineers, who know 
nothing of their own history. In Arrian, the tribe inhabiting 
the principal central passage of the mountains are called 
Alans. That writer was charged by the Emperor Hadrian to 
defend against their incursions the whole country lying south ; 
so that they must have been there much stronger than they 
are now. The name Alan continued to be used until the 
tenth century, when that of Ases was substituted for it; 
and, finally, the present mistaken term, Osses. It is extra- 
ordinary that Roger Bacon, who confounds the Alans with the 
Magyars, was at the same time aware of their relationship to 
the Letts and Lithuanians. The Georgians put Osseth on the 
Terek, and Alaneth on the Kuban. Again, the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who was an officer in Julian’s guards, 
calls the Caucasus the ‘ mountains of the Alans,’ identifies this 
people with the Massagetz, and makes them inhabit the whole 
northern plain from the Kuban to the Caspian. The idea of 
the identity of Alans and Massagetze is at least consistent with 
other indications. Thus the Massagetez, when they drove the 
Scythians and Cimmerians before them, came from the east of 
the Caspian Sea, They were, therefore, so placed as to be pro- 
bably known to the Chinese; but, just at that epoch, certain 
warlike tribes wandering between the Altai mountains and the 
Caspian are called Olana and Alani in the annals of the 
Chinese. About 380 s.c., there was a great break-up of the 
populations. The Sarmatians moved up the Volga and the Don, 
and assumed the preponderance which had successively belonged 
to Tchouds, Cimmerians, and Khazars. In Strabo’s time, the Sar- 
matian Jazyges and Roxolani had passed the Don, changing its 
name, as well as those of all the rivers in the south of Russia ; 
the Ossete word for water, don, or dan, henceforward entering 
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into the composition of them all. Dubois suggests that the 
name Jazyges probably implies a mixture of an Arian with a 
Circassian tribe. The Tcherkesses call themselves Adighes. 
The Georgians change it into Djikhes ; and Strabo into Zyghes. 

The most reasonable conclusion to be drawn from all this 
jumbling of names and races is, that the old Medish colony 
became associated with more numerous tribes of Arian stock, 
north of Caucasus, tribes coming chiefly from the east ; and that 
a small remnant of this mingled people remained like a medal 
commemorating its existence in the upper valley of the Terek, 
while the great body were scattered over Europe with various 
fortunes, and in various degrees of intermixture with other bar- 
barian hosts. See Roxolani (Russian and Alan), Vandals (Vend 
and Alan), Lithuanians (Lett and Alan), Catalans (Goth and 
Alan). The names come suddenly into notice, or as suddenly 
die out ; and their application is now widely extended, and now 
limited to some microscopic community. The apparent mystery 
is to be generally explained by the fact that the strongest tribe 
used to impose its name upon a whole confederacy, but that 
only until the confederacy was broken up, or until the relative 
strength of some other tribe increased. Moreover, the civilized 
nations of antiquity were always confusing and misinterpreting 
the designations of their barbarous assailants, and transmitting 
their mistakes to each other. 

A branch of the Tchoud or Finnish race would seem to have 
first inhabited the north-east shore of the Euxine; then came 
the Cimmerians, and the Fins retreated partly to the moun- 
tains, partly withdrew to the shores of the Baltic. The Cim- 
merians, in their turn, were broken and dispersed by the 
Khazars, another Scythian tribe; some of them remained as 
slaves in the hands of the conquerors; others made their way to 
Jutland and England, &c.,—Cimbri, Cambri, Cumbri; others 
fought their way through the Pass of Gagra into Asia Minor, 
and ended by settling at Sinope ; but they drew after them the 
Scythian invaders, who so cruelly wasted Media and a great 
part of Western Asia, from B.c. 633 to about 605. This is the 
story of Herodotus and the Georgian Chronicle. Niebuhr, with 
his usual exaggerated scepticism, rejects it altogether, because it 
is said the Scythians came through the Gates of Derbend, and it 
is improbable that they should have so mistaken their way if 
they really pursued the fugitive Cimmerians. Let this last idea be 
supposed a popular mistake, founded on the fact of the contempo- 
raneous appearance of the two nations: it throws no discredit 
upon the fact itself, for which there is the testimony of all antiquity. 

The Khazars of the Georgian Chronicle are the Katiars of 
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Herodotus, and are called a Scythian tribe; but it must be 
remembered that this name was as widely and as loosely applied 
by classical antiquity as the term ‘Indian’ by ourselves, and 
involves no near affinity of race. Thus we have seen the name 
originating with the Finnish ancestors of the Tcherkesses, yet, 
as Mr. Grote observes, Herodotus and Hippocrates look upon the 
Sarmatians as a branch of the Scythian family. Jornandes calls 
the Khazars Agazires; and with the Byzantine writers they are 
the eastern Turks. They submitted to Attila in the fifth century, 
and may have formed part of the Magyar invasion of the tenth 
century; in any case they disappear from history about that 
period on the banks of the Lower Volga. The foundation of the 
Varangian monarchy of Ruric contributed to their absorption or 
emigration. It was those Khazars who, on their return from 
Asia, as the story goes, found their slaves married to their 
wives, and had to force the rampart of Akkos, defended by the 
slaves and their children. This was probably the current 
caricature of an attempt at revolt by the vanquished remnant 
of the Cimmerians. 

The great Scythian irruption was the first known invasion of 
Asia by the nomades of the north. The remembrance of the 
recent infliction was the starting point of some of the most 
remarkable predictions of the prophet Ezekiel; tor prophecy at 
all times had its reason and foundation in the then present 
wants, fears, or desires of the people of God. Since the 
Scythians attacked Egypt, they must also have wasted Palestine 
just at the time that it was being crushed under the iron heel 
of the King of Assyria. The prophet sees in those terrible 
northern invaders, and in their end, the type of other enemies 
of the kingdom of God, who should come like them from the 
ends of heaven, and, like them, finally perish. See chapters 
xxxvill. and xxxix. Archbishop Newcome’s translation of 
XXxxviii. 2 is the best: ‘Son of man, set thy face against Gog, 
of the land of Magog, prince of Rhos, Meshech, and Tubal, and 
prophecy against him.’ The Arabs, and present Mohammedans 
generally, have borrowed from the Hebrews the expressions Gog 
and Magog for all the nomades of the north without distinction. 
If Magog has been rightly identified with the Motes, Mates, 
Sarmates, then it would follow that a Sclavonian element was 
predominant among these barbarians. 

This is the first time the name Russ occurs in any shape. 
Bochart says, that the river Araxes was once called Rhos, but 
we know not on what evidence. If this name was really first 
given in these localities to a Sclavonic tribe which afterwards 
moved up into Europe, and imposed its name upon the great 
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people who bear it now, it would, indeed, be an extraordinary 
coincidence that the Russians should have pushed their frontier 
exactly to the banks of the river from which originated the 
designation of their parent stock in its primitive insignificance. 

Meshech, as has been already said, is the mountainous dis- 
trict of Meskhia. Tubal Josephus takes for the Georgians; but 
that people themselves, and the Armenians, say they are both 
descended from Togarmah, (Gen. x. 3,)—a tradition which is 
doubtless not founded on real national remembrances, but on 
suppositions subsequent to their conversion to Christianity. 
Scholars who accept this idea quote in its support Ezek. xxvii. 
14: ‘The house of Togarmah were merchants of horses ;’ which 
would very well suit Armenia. To whatever people the name of 
Tubal applies, it goes along with Meshech in secular as well as 
sacred literature. The Moschi and Tibareni of Herodotus paid 
tribute to the Persians together. Again, in the army of Xeno- 
phon, the two peoples wore the same kind of armour, and 
obeyed the same chief. Gomer, in Ezek. xxxviii. 6, of course 
stands for the Cimmerians. 

When Greek mariners first ventured as far as the eastern 
extremity of the Black Sea, they found in Colchis a civilization 
superior to their own, as is shown by the myths of the voyage 
of the Argonauts, and the wanderings of Ulysses. Circe is 
represented as living in a palace of marble, the seats of her 
palace covered with linen and purple, and her table of solid 
silver. Like the Normans at a later period, the Greeks first 
visited as pirates shores that they were afterwards to colonize ; 
and they directed their galleys thither because the inhabitants 
were richer than themselves. To this day the gold dust rolled 
down by the Engour, and other rivers of the country, is col- 
lected by means of sheep-skins, fastened, with the woolly side 
out, to hurdles, and laid upon the bed of the stream. Hence 
the fable of the golden fleece. 

Mr. Grote will not allow that there was any sprinkling of 
historical or geographical fact in the legend of the Argonauts, 
or, at least, if any, that it can be recognised, and thinks the 
mythic voyage was connected with Colchis only in those ages 
when the shores of the Euxine were studded with Greek cities. 
It is evident that the Grecian mariner and colonist carried his 
religious and patriotic fancies along with him, and was ever 
ready to localize them anew in the countries he visited. It was 
this tendency that in a late age fixed the Sirens off the coast of 
Naples, the Cyclops in Sicily, the goddess Circe at the Italian 
promontory of Circeium, and placed the extreme point of the 
wanderings of Ulysses in the far West, after former generations 
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had placed it in what was to them the far East. But, for this 
very reason, just because the late traditions imply a real contact 
of the Greeks with the regions which they fill with their pic- 
turesque imaginations, we infer that the older traditions do the 
same. The Argo, with its crew of heroes and semi-gods, we 
believe to be a corrupt resemblance of the ark: the early Greek 
pirates, when they wished to exalt their exploits, associated them 
with this sacred remembrance, and selected for their theatre‘a 
land rich enough to tempt them, and yet at such a distance as 
to be surrounded with mystery, and to be reached only by the 
boldest. 

Jetes, the father of Medea, or the brother of Circe, according 
to the different versions, is doubtless the Hhaos of Georgian tra- 
dition, who was said to be the brother of their own ancestor Karth- 
los. Hhaos was called Haik by the Armenians. He is repre- 
sented as having rebelled against Nebrod, (Nimrod,) the first 
King of the inhabitants of the earth, and killed him in battle. 
The situation of Colchis makes it very comprehensible that it 
should have appeared to the sailors at the mouths of the rivers 
to be the palace of Aurora, the land of the rising sun. 

The name Colchis appears to have arisen from a misappre- 
hension of the Georgian word kolaki, ‘capital, just as the 
Turks called Constantinople Stamboul, from a misapprehension 
of the modern Greek way of saying ¢o the city. The Cyclopian 
remains of Nakolakevi between the Tskenitskali and Rion indi- 
cate the site of a large and very ancient city, which Dubois 
thinks must have been the very one so famous in Greek story. 
Procopius calls it Archzeopolis ; and in historical ages it never has 
had the importance which its extent shows it must once have 
possessed. 

The scenes of Ulysses’ adventures are all along the coasts of 
the Black Sea. Twenty years before Balaclava attained its 
celebrity of 1854—5, Dubois recognised in it the port of the lofty 
city of the Lestrygons,— 





* By rocks 

Uninterrupted flank’d on either side, 

Of towering height, while prominent the shores 

And bold, converging at the haven’s mouth, 

Leave narrow pass.’.—Oowper’s Odyssey, x., 106-110. 


There is not in the whole Black Sea a natural harbour answer- 
ing that description but one; and the description is complete 
even to Balaclava’s only spring, ‘the crystal fountain named 
Artacia,’ whither the daughter of Antiphates repaired. It seems 
strange, it is true, to see that small harbour called ‘a capacious 
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port ;’ but we must remember how the wants of the Greeks in 
that respect were different from ours. The founders of Cherson, 
in the same neighbourhood, selected for its port, not the harbour 
of the present Sebastopol, nor even the Bay of Kamiesh, but the 
insignificant Quarantine Bay. Strabo says of Balaclava, ‘After the 
old Chersonesus is a port with a narrow entrance; it was there 
chiefly that the Taurs, a Scythian nation, established their pirate 
den, (Anorypia) attacking all who ventured on their territory ; it 
is called the Port of Symbols.’ (Genoese, cembalo.) The name 
Lestrygon is evidently from AyoT7s. 

From this the tempest-tossed wanderers were driven to a low 
coast, the isle of ASea: ‘there dwelt Circe, dread goddess, skilled 
in magic song, sister of sage Aiétés.’? Here we are certainly in 
Colchis, writes the able archzologist we have so often quoted : 
—this broad river that receives the fleet of Ulysses, the thick 
forest that covers the shore, and the stags that find shelter in it, 
this vast palace hidden in the trees, as Nakolakevi is to this day. 
The wine is still as tempting, the honey as fresh, the women 
sit embroidering as they did in the days of Homer; and that 
there may be no mistake about the position of tea, the poet 
places there the palace of Aurora, whence the hours issue in suc- 
cession with song and dance, and where the bright sun rises. 

Circe sends Ulysses to consult a seer in the infernal regions. 
When the hero supposes he has traversed the entire empire of 
Neptune, he reaches 


‘The oozy shore, where grow the poplar groves, 
And fruitless willows wan of Proserpine.’—Od., x., 611, 612. 


‘The course of ocean’s vast profound, 
The city there of the Cimmerians stands 
With clouds and darkness veil’d, on whom the sun 
Deigns not to look with his beam-darting eye.’—Od., xi., 13-17. 


Herodotus and Strabo place the Cimmerians in the Peninsula 
of Kertch and Isle of Taman, at the extremity of the Euxine, 
which must have appeared to Homer the utmost limit of ocean. 
It is a gloomy, foggy country, such as the Greeks, with their 
characteristic exaggeration, would call one of perpetual dark- 
ness. Here Ulysses was to find one of the mouths of the 
infernal regions ; an idea suggested doubtless by the springs of 
black naphtha in the Isle of Taman, and the volcanoes which, with 
loud explosions, eject torrents of boiling mud. 

Scylla and Charybdis were not in the Straits of Messina then ; 
for the poet says, the ship ‘Argo’ had alone escaped them. 
They were the Symplegades in the Bosphorus, near the entrance 
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to the Black Sea, rocks which were a terror to inexperienced 
mariners in extreme antiquity. 

The properly historical period of the countries adjoining the 
Black Sea and of the navigation of its waters, begins with the 
close of the seventh century B.c., when the first colonies were 
founded on its shores by the enterprising Greeks of the Asiatic 
side of the Archipelago. These Milesian cities became in time 
very flourishing. Passing over many names of minor importance, 
we distinguish Oldia, at the mouth of the Bog, which exported 
the corn of the agricultural Scythians in exchange for the wines 
and fruits of Greece ; Tanais, upon the Don, where the caravans 
from India and Siberia met, exported the furs of the one, the 
cottons and spices of the other. Phanagoria, at the mouth of 
the Kuban, possessed a harbour at that time opening at once 
upon the Euxine, the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the Sea of 
Azoph ; it was the emporium of all the peoples north of Caucasus, 
and proudly chose the lion of Cybele for its emblem. Pantica- 
peum, (Kertch,) the queen of the Bosphorus, was the mother 
city of the last two, participated in their trade, and added to it 
the corn of her peninsula and the salt of her lagoons; the 
griffin was her emblem. On the eastern coast the chief colony 
was that of Dioscurias, now Iskouriah in Abkasia. According 
to Strabo, the costumes of one hundred nations were to be seen 
in its marts, and the Romans at one time employed one hundred 
and thirty official interpreters there ; but when this all-conquering 
people became masters of the caravan route to India by Phana- 
goria, Dioscurias was neglected, and speedily decayed. The city 
of Phasis, at the mouth of that river, exported flax, hemp, linen, 
pitch, timber, honey. Cherson was built by the Dorian Greeks 
on the site of the present cemetery of Sebastopol. 

The influence of the Greek colonists gradually civilizing the 
population around them, made them for that reason formidable 
to their involuntary instructors, and Kings of indigenous origin 
finally reigned over Panticapeum and several other cities. 
The wonderfully rich tomb of Koul-Oba, near Kertch, belonged 
to one ofthe Leuconides, a dynasty of this sort. ‘They imitated 
the Greeks in the arts of war and of luxury, but retained the 
sanguinary funeral rites of their ancestors ; for, upon inspection 
of the tomb when it was opened, it was evident that the Queen 
and a slave had been put to death to be buried with the 
deceased King. 

When the Sarmatians became dominant in Russia about 380, 
the Scythians of the Crimean steppe and the Taurs of the 
mountains united, and for many generations tormented the 
Greeks and semi-Greeks of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and of 
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Cherson. Skilurius, King of the Scythians, whose capital was 
Simferopol, made himself particularly formidable, until ‘the 
Greeks in despair threw themselves upon the protection of the 
celebrated Mithridates, King of Pontus, the sixth of the name. 
Mithridates soon tamed the Tauro-Scyths, and reigned over the 
whole eastern arc of the Black Sea from 74 to 63 B.c. Beaten 
successively by Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey, this enterprising 
monarch fled northward by the Pass of Gagra, and took refuge 
in the Crimea, while his Georgian and Armenian allies paid the 
penalty of their alliance with him. Pompey does not seem to 
have thought of pursuing the defeated enemy to his retreat; but 
the latter, ardent and indefatigable, formed the daring project 
of marching through the wild tribes of Getz and Sarmatians, 
inducing them to join him, and then throwing himself, with 
these accumulated masses, upon the Roman frontier, and pene- 
trating, if possible, into Italy itself. This scheme, which 
would have anticipated the invasion of the barbarians by five 
centuries, was too much for the courage or patience of Mithri- 
dates’ followers; his own children declared against him, and he 
killed himself in the acropolis of Panticapeum. The rock over 
the Strait, which is called the chair of Mithridates, marks the 
spot where the acropolis stood. Souvaroff shed tears over the 
ruin that passes for the tomb of the indomitable and unfortunate 
monarch ; but his remains were really sent by his son Pharnaces 
to Pompey as a sign of submission, and they were buried at 
Sinope. 

Colchis and Abkasia remained for many centuries tributary to 
the declining Eastern Empire. The Greeks of Constantinople 
often treated them very badly; yet fear of the Persians, and 
attachment to Christianity, secured their allegiance. The 
Persians even brought elephants into the country in the course 
of their repeated endeavours to subdue it. The bloody campaigns 
that took place during the reigns of Khosroes and Justinian, 
and which ended with the victory of the natives and the Romans, 
are described by Procopius. 

In the eleventh century a Mingrelian dynasty inherited the 
throne of Georgia, and both countries were for some time 
united. The Russian princes at Kief, and the Georgian at 
Kutais, rose to eminence at the same time. The same Greek 
Ewperor sent workmen to Jaroslaf and to Bagrat 1V., to help 
them to build their respective cathedrals, and, of the two, that of 
Kutais was the finest. 

On the fall of Constantinople, Abkasia, Mingrelia, and 
Imeretia were disputed by Turks and Persians. The former 
built and secured some fortresses on the coast,—Poti, Suchum 
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Kaleh, &c.; but the reigning families acknowledged the nominal 
sovereignty of Persia. By consenting to transfer their allegiance 
to a Christian power, they have since brought upon themselves 
the yoke of a harder master, and lost their independence 
altogether. 

The history of Georgia Proper was compiled from old chroni- 
cles by order of Vaktang V., between the years 1703 and 1721. 
It was afterwards translated into Russian, and thence by Jules 
Klaproth into German. From this Chronicle it appears, as 
might have been expected, that civilization was developed in the 
valley of the Kur much later than on the other side of the 
Lekhi ridge. The people only learned to build with lime from 
a Persian governor, after the great Scythian invasion, and only 
ceased to be cannibals under Pharnavuz in the third century B.c. 
It is said, that in the reign of Cyrus twenty-eight Chinese 
families settled in Georgia, and among them that of the Orbe- 
lians, whose history presents as many vicissitudes as that of a 
whole nation, and who are still one of the first families in the 
country. 

Limestone rock, which is easily hewn and excavated, favoured 
the ancient habit of living in crypts in Georgia, as well as in 
Persia, Abyssinia, Nubia, Egypt, Thrace, Italy, Sicily. ‘O 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill: though thou shouldest make thy nest as 
high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence,’ said the 
prophet to the Troglodytes of Idumea. (Jer. xlix. 16.) The 
excavated temples of Ellora and others similar in India are 
gigantic developments of this tendency. It continued very late, 
indeed, in Georgia; the Troglodyte city of Vardsia, near the 
source of the Kur, has a palace of Queen Tamar, three Christian 
churches, shops, stables, wine-presses,—in short, all the appli- 
ances of civilized life. Ouplostsik is much superior and more 
extensive than Vardsia, but has no churches, for it was excavated 
previous to Christianity. 

Armenia became Christian about a.p. 287; Georgia and 
Iberia about 318. The Georgians west of Lekhi received the 
Christian religion from Constantinople; those to the east of it 
from Armenia ; and they followed the fortunes of their Armenian 
brethren until the tenth century. At first, Arsacide princes 
reigned in both countries: when this family was exterminated 
in Persia itself by the Sassanides, the latter made war on 
Georgia and Armenia too, conquered them, and committed 
awful atrocities to bring the inhabitants back to fire-worship, 
but in vain. 

When the schism of the Armenians took place, the Georgians 
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remained faithful to Greek orthodoxy. Persia, now conquered 
by the Arabs, began to persecute in the cause of Mohamme- 
danism, as it had done formally in that of the religion of 
Zoroaster. From a.p. 630 onward there was a century of frightful 
suffering caused by this new fanaticism. Two princes, David 
and Constantine, died as martyrs for their faith about a.p. 730. 
So did Artchil, an aged monarch, in 781. At last, the Sassanide 
dynasty of Georgia became extinct in 787. The Bagratides, 
who succeeded them, paid tribute to the Persians. This family 
were descended from a Jewish captive at Babylon. The 
Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his Book of the Im- 
perial Administration, says, they boasted that Bathsheba, the 
wife of Uriah, was an ancestress of theirs. 

In 1008 Bagrat III. united in his person the sovereignty over 
the Georgians in both basins and over Abkasia. He favoured 
literature and architecture. But a terrible time was at hand, 
—the invasion of Armenia, and afterwards of Georgia, by the 
Turks Seljucides. Togril Bey sacked Erzeroom in 1049; 
Alp Arslan took Kars in 1064. The danger seems to have 
roused the courage of the Georgians. The heroic David IIL., 
conqueror of Turks and Tartars, reigned from 1080 to 1126. 
Half a century later, George III. left the kingdom to his 
daughter, the celebrated Tamar, Queen of the Caucasus: she 
married a Russian prince, but had to divorce him on account of 
his profligacy. The costumes and portraits of all those monarchs 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries are to be seen in the 
frescoes of the old church of Gelati. 

Tamar’s daughter, Roussoudan, being discovered in an intrigue 
with one of her guards, put a bold face on the matter, ordered 
to prison her royal consort, who had remonstrated rather too in- 
discreetly, and had the two handsomest men she could hear of 
brought into her presence, that she might choose for her second 
husband the one she liked best. This abandoned woman poisoned 
herself in 1247, and her dominions were divided. 

In bright contrast with such a character stands Prince Deme- 
trius, who, in the plain of Mongau, a.p. 1289, gave himself up 
a voluntary victim to the cruelty of Arghoun Khan, that he 
might thereby purchase the departure of the Mongols, and a 
respite for his people. But a more dreadful enemy than Arghoun 
was coming. ‘Timur took Tiflis in 1385, and committed fright- 
ful ravages. Many Georgian princes at this time perished by 
the hands of Turks and Tartars. George VII., who succeeded 
in 1396, reunited the different kindred nations, but at his death 
had the folly to divide them among his children. After this 
there was a sad succession of intestine wars, massacres, parri- 
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cides, eyes put out, and licentious queens, the country being all 
the time the battle-field of Turks and Persians. 

When the royal family had fallen into utter discredit in 1414, 
the Dadian, or hereditary cup-bearer, a powerful noble, seized 
the sceptre, and his descendants held it, paying a slight tribute 
to Persia, until the evil day when they were persuaded to tender 
their allegiance to Russia, with what result we have already seen. 
Russia’s first appearance south of the Caucasus was in 1722, 
when Peter the Great, under pretence of helping the Shah 
against his enemies, seized the Mohammedan provinces of Da- 
ghistaun and Ghilan. Russia was soon afterwards compelled by 
Nadir Shah to evacuate those provinces. It was in 1783 that 
Heraclius King of Georgia, with the princes of Imeretia and 
Mingrelia, recognised the paramount sovereignty of the crown of 
Russia, the Czarina on the other hand guaranteeing the kingdom 
to him and his heirs for ever. In 1800, with a view to compose 
the troubles which had arisen in Georgia, the Czar Paul published 
an ukase incorporating it with the Russian Empire. We observe 
that the wife of the late representative of the dethroned family, 
the widowed Princess Dadian, was invited to spend the winter of 
1857-8 at St. Petersburg, with her young son. 

Having detained the reader so long in Transcaucasia, we must 
be brief in what we have to say of the Crimea, the last region 
we shall notice. 

The Tauric Peninsula is a miniature of Caucasus, not to say 
of the whole of Asia. That is to say, it consists of a mountain 
chain running from east to west, sloping off slowly in the steppe 
to the north, and rising abruptly over the sea to the south. The 
steppe, though bare of trees, is not unfruitful, and could support 
far more than its present population ; it was from it that Panti- 
capeum and Theodosia procured the corn that made them the 
granary of Athens in Demosthenes’ time. The narrow strip 
between the mountains and the sea is eminently rich, producing 
excellent wine and fruits, that are sent to Moscow, and even to 
St. Petersburg. The imperial domain of Osianda, near Livadia, 
that of Aloupka, belonging to Count Woronzof, that of Oursouf, 
laid out by the Duc de Richelieu in 1817, and many others that 
might be named, present magnificent specimens of this rich 
vegetation as a foreground to grand sea views. The most re- 
markable summit is that called by the Tartars Tchatyrdagh, i.e., 
Tent Mountain, from its shape; it is the ancient Trapezium. 

The chain dies away and nearly disappears towards Sebastopol, 
being only represented by the abrupt line of elevation, some two 
hundred feet high, of which the cliff to the north of Inkermann, 
and the northern shore of the harbour of Sebastopol, are the 
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extremity. Thus, by one of those singular relations of the 
surface to the substance of things, by which mere trifles some- 
times become symbols of deep import, the Russians on Mac- 
kenzie’s farm, and the allies in the valley of the Tchernaya, were 
each of them in their proper territory ; the barrier between North 
and South lay between them, but at its minimum, just high 
enough to give the Russians a strong position. The Greek 
colonies in the Crimea and in Provence were like each other in 
being practically breaches on the frontier of those northern and 
southern worlds, separated elsewhere by stupendous walls. 

Almost all the wandering tribes of Asia who have ever invaded 
Europe, took the Crimea in their way. Some came directly 
across the Straits of Yenikalé; others crossed the Don, turned 
south to feed their flocks in the peninsula, pillage, oftener 
exterminate, its inhabitants, and then continued their course 
along that verdant table-land between the Dnieper and the Bog 
which Herodotus calls the sacred way, until the vast marshes of 
Pinsk obliged them to turn to the south-west. It would be 
difficult to judge even approximatively how many times the 
whole population of the peninsula has been either totally exter- 
minated, or driven away to seek a home in some less exposed 
country. Cimmerian, Scythian, Taur, and Greek begin the list. 
The Alans invaded the Crimea in 62 a.p. Goths settled there 
in the second century. The Huns passed like a torrent in 376, 
annihilating the cities of the Bosphorus; but the Goths remained 
behind, and became Christians. We hear of Khazar invaders in 
679, of Petchenegues in 882, of Komans in the eleventh century. 
The Genoese colonized in the Middle Ages like the Greeks 
formerly. The Nogay Tartars came so late as the year 1237, 
and must have laid heavy hands on their predecessors, so few of 
them remain. The present Tartar population is estimated at 
only 312,000, of whom those of the plains are pure Nogays, 
those of the mountains are mixed with Cimric, Tauric, Gothic, 
Greek, and Genoese blood. There are about 50,000 modern 
Greeks, Germans, Russians, and Jews. 

The vicissitudes through which one building has passed, may 
serve to illustrate the multiplicity of these changes. The church 
of Soudak was first a Tartar mosque, secondly a Greek church, 
thirdly a Genoese Catholic cathedral, then a Turkish mosque; 
lastly it has become a Russian church. 

The Taurs are supposed to have been either a Cimric or a 
Scythian race, obliged to take refuge in the mountains and on 
the southern coast. The name, in a great many Oriental lan- 
guages, signifies, like the Celtic ¢or, a ‘ tower or rampart,’ and thus 
could be applied to them as mountaineers. They were remark- 
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able, even in pagan antiquity, for their cruelty. The unhappy 
mariners thrown by shipwreck within their power, were sacri- 
ficed without mercy to their virgin goddess, who was apparently 
identical with the Ligho, or Lidho, of the Lithuanians and 
Letts, since the festival of each was celebrated at Midsummer, 
but whom the Greeks assimilated to their Artemis. All the 
temples of this goddess were built on precipices advancing over 
the sea, that the victims might be thrown down headlong after 
their immolation ; hence the word aia, ‘holy,’ frequently forms 
part of the name of those headlands, as Aiaoudagh, the ancient 
Krionmetdpon, where Iphigenia was said to have been priestess : 
the Tartar village at its foot is still called Parthenith. The 
story of the hind’s being substituted for Iphigenia is of course a 
myth, signifying the cessation of human sacrifices. There was 
another Tauric sanctuary on the rocky promontory, where the 
monastery of St. George now stands; in the late war it was from 
this spot that the electric cable of the Allies was laid; the great 
modern instrument for uniting distant nations proceeded from 
those rocks that had been stained with the blood of every hapless 
stranger. We presume it was purposely, for the sake of the 
contrast, that the ancient Church substituted the festival of 
St. John for that of this sanguinary goddess. 

The Taurs, it is said, used to cut off the heads of their prison- 
ers, and stick them upon poles as an ornament over their houses. 
The Ossetes of Caucasus, and the Lithuanians, had the same 
custom, and they still exhibit in this way the heads of animals. 

The crypts of Inkermann are attributed to the Taurs, but they 
have been sadly spoiled in getting stones for the aqueduct of 
Sebastopol. Further north, an entire little rocky mount, called 
Tepekermann, is excavated to such an extent that it looks like a 
pigeon-house. Dubois counted ten stories on one front. 

It has been observed that all the tumuli which have been 
opened in the Crimea belong to Ionic, not Doric, colonies; but 
this may have arisen from the greater connexion of the former 
with the Scythians, rather than from a difference in the customs 
of the two Greek families. 

The vases of the Museum of Kertch, which our officers in 
their ignorance and levity permitted our sailors and soldiers to 
destroy, would be an irreparable loss, if the most valuable part 
of the collection had not been previously removed to St. Peters- 
burg. They exhibit, some of them, very favourable specimens 
of Grecian art at a distance from the mother country. Both the 
great abundance of remains, and the costumes depicted, show 
that they must have been of local manufacture. Funeral urns 
have on one side the representation of various particulars of 
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private or of public life, and these are very well and carefully 
done; the other side, in a more rude and conventional style, 
represents the mysteries of Ceres, as we know by comparing 
them with the designs upon the altar of that goddess, in the 
shape of a truncated cone, which was found at Panticapzeum. 
Among the emblems are the strigillus, indicating purification, 
sacred cakes with mystic bars, crosses, poitits, and crescents, &c. 
The initiated hold a white stick in their hands. Astarte was also 
worshipped in the Crimea, and Anerghe, the goddess of the 
sacred fire, from ner, in Cuthic, ‘ fire.’ 

In the thirteenth century, the Genoese built Cafa, on the site 
of the ancient Theodosia, which had been destroyed by the Huns 
nine hundred years before. It was finally taken by the Turks in 
1475. The same year saw the last of the petty dukedom of 
Mangoup, or Mangothia, a relic from the time that the Goths 
had been masters. 

Cherson long survived the cities of the south-eastern extremity 
of the peninsula. It is said that Lamachus, one of her citizens, 
whose son had married a daughter of the King of the Bosphorus, 
engaged to betray the city to that King. His own wife, Gycia, 
set fire to his house, and burned it over the heads of the con- 
spirators. When the grateful townspeople told Gycia to choose 
her reward, she asked them to promise to bury her within the 
walls of the city, which was contrary to all precedent. They 
promised ; but some years afterwards Gycia, suspecting that the 
remembrance of her services was getting faint, pretended to die, 
that she might test the fidelity of her fellow-townsmen. She sat 
up on the bier, as they were carrying it out of the gate, and 
reproached them bitterly for their ingratitude and breach of 
faith. When Dubois visited the Crimea in 1834, a heap 
of rubbish near the Quarantine Bay was shown him as the spot 
where the house of Lamachus had stood. When a city has slept 
for ages, and its very stones have gone to build another, so 
minute a tradition is rather suspicious. 

One has a strange impression upon reading descriptions of 
the neighbourhood of Sebastopol written previous to the late 
war. How little did the writers imagine the feelings which, in 
another generation, would be suggested by piaces that possessed 
for them a merely antiquarian interest! Dubois’s work, in par- 
ticular, is very elaborate, and the maps in his two folio volumes 
of atlases and panoramas very detailed. It was with surprise 
we learned that none of the allied commanders were acquainted 
with them until it was too late: we have heard on good au- 
thority that the French generals now say they might have been 
of most material service. 
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» Cherson was taken by Vladimir the Great in 988. The 
citizens defeuded themselves very stoutly, says the old Chronicle 
of the monk Nestor ; and the Prince swore he would not give up 
the siege if he had to stay there for three years. While he was 
thus hardly pressing the inhabitants, a certain Athanasius shot 
into his camp an arrow having these words written upon it: 
‘Thou canst turn away the current of the springs which are 
behind thee to the east: the waters of our tower come from 
thence.’ At this news Vladimir lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
and cried aloud : ‘ If this be true, I promise to receive baptism.’ 
Along with the baptism he received the royal hand of the Princess 
Anna, sister of the Emperors Basil and Constantine. 

The Nogay Tartars were tributary to the Porte; the Khan was 

named or deposed by it at will. The official method by which 
the envoy of the Sultan always announcod to a Khan his deposi- 
tion, was the throwing a pair of boots at his head before the 
assembled Divan! Our readers know that the Crimea enjoyed 
the benefit of Russian protection for nine years before it was 
appropriated in 1783. Krim Gherai, one of the last Tartar rulers, 
was a noble and chivalrous character, as the representatives of 
moribund dynasties are so often wont to be. 
- Russia engaged to let Baktchiserai and Karassou-bazar remain 
exclusively Tartar towns: whether she considers herself bound to 
adhere to this condition since the Tartars recently allowed their 
sympathies for the Porte to appear, we know not. Both towns 
manufacture cutlery on a tolerably large scale. Baktchiserai is 
celebrated for its palace of the Khans, and its one hundred and 
nineteen fountains. The ‘ fountain of tears’ inspired the muse 
of the unfortunate Pouchkine. 

What changes the waters of the Black Sea have seen! First, 
the light galleys of the Tcherkess and the Greek pirate ; then the 
more numerous vessels of the Greek colonists plying their 

ful traffic, the corn trade of Greece, and great part of the 
Indian trade of the whole world; after that a lull; then the 
Indian trade of the Middle Ages, increasing with the increasing 
wants of Europe; but the Turk chases the Genoese, and the 
way round the Cape of Good Hope is discovered, and all is silent 
upon the lately busy waters, as they had not been for twenty 
centuries. After an interval, the rising commerce of Russia and 
the Principalities begins to disturb that stillness, and great ships, 
with arms antiquity had not known, plough the waves; then 
the war, that ‘other holy Moscow,’ the allied fleet before 
Sebastopol. At last, peace ; and Europe determines that on that 
favoured sea there shall be war no more. 
But what frequent and deadly — the lands around have 
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seen! -In few corners of the world have the children of men 
hunted each other down more repeatedly and more remorselessly. 
No where else were the mutually destructive energies of the 
human race more concentrated. We speak of all the countries 
we have been reviewing. And yet, when the great struggle 
before Sebastopol brought together armies actually more nume- 
rous than all the peaceful inhabitants of the peninsula taken 
together, how few of those ‘mighty hosts bethought them of the 
sepulchres beneath their feet, of the scenes that bloodstained 
soil had already witnessed! In a letter published at that time in 
the Liverpool Mercury, a young English officer tells his friends 
that his brother officers had just had private theatricals,—the first 
time, he fancied, such a thing had ever been witnessed in the 
Crimea. And the dunce wrote within gun-shot of the place 
where a Greek city had flourished for fifteen centuries ! 
We have imposed upon our readers a sort of steeple-chase 
through space and time, like the phantom steed of the Irish 
t’s tale, who carries the traveller he has enticed upon his 
ck, a wild ride through bog, bush, brake, and every imaginable 
trial of patience. Our excuse must be that attention is being 
more and more directed towards the long-forgotten East. We 
have no reason to regret an unfortunate choice of theme. It is 
our own fault—it is certainly not that of our subject—if we have 
taken no hold upon the imagination of our readers, or if we have 
failed to show that the countries through which we have been 
hurrying, are as interesting in an historical point of view as 
they are important in the political. 





BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Courtship of Miles Standish, and other Poems. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. London. 1858.—When a new poem by 
Mr. Longfellow is announced, we know at least what kind of pleasure 
to expect, and seldom encounter either disappointment or surprise. 
We look towards the Atlantic for a half-familiar face: it is as though 
another child of that dear friend of our youth, who left us now so 
many years ago for a distant land, is about to greet us in his travels, 
to bring a message of continued love, and to gratify us with a new 
presentment of old tones and features, the same and not the same, 
alike, but, O, how different! It is thus that we anticipate and 
welcome another member of this favourite family of song, assured 
that we shall recognise and love it under any guise, whether of moral 
psalm, quaint legend, or pure domestic carol. 

The last offspring of Mr. Longfellow's muse is now before us, and, 
claiming the sweet Evangeline for sister and associate, meets at once 
a cordial recognition. The Courtship of Miles Standish is a poem 
in hexameter verses, the story taking date, incident, and colour, from 
the first English settlement in North America. Miles Standish is 
the Puritan captain of Plymouth, New England. He comes of a 
good old English family, long settled in Lancashire, and frequently 
distinguished by the exploits of its members in the cause of freedom 
and religion. Soon after landing from the ‘Mayflower’ he meets 
with a sad bereavement. In the opening of this poem he is bluntly 
introduced in all his bluntness, handling his Damascus sword, admiring 
his armoury, and interrupting with his reminiscences the occupation 
of John Alden, 

* His friend and household companion, 
Writing at diligent speed at a table of pine by the window ;’ 
and then he lapses into a sadder mood, and we read :— 


* Long at the window he stood, and wistfully gazed on the landsca 
Washed with a cold grey mist, the vapory breath of the east wi 
Forest, and meadow, and hill, and the steel blue rim of the ocean, 
Lying silent and sad, in the afternoon shadows and sunshine. 
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Over his countenance flitted a shadow like those on the the landscape, 
Gloom intermingled with light; and his voice was subdued with emotivn, 
Tenderness, pity, regret, as after a pause he proceeded : 

“ Yonder there on the hill by the sea lies buried Rose Standish ; 

Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed for me by the wayside ! 

She was the first to die of all who came in the ‘ Mayflower!’ 

Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have sown there, 

Better to hide from the Indian scouts the graves of our people, 

Lest they should count them, and see how many already have perished.” 
Lastly his face he averted, and strode up and down and was thoughtful.’ 


Presently the good captain begins to regret his loneliness,—to 
remember and repeat on the best authority that it is not good for man 
to be alone. The image of the Puritan maiden Priscilla, ‘the angel 
whose name is Priscilla,’ rises before him. He resolves to make offer of 
his hand and heart, and to do it by the mouth of his friend, John Alden. 


*Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden of Plymouth, 
Say that a blunt old captain, a man not of words, but of actions, 
Offers his hand and his heart, the hand and heart of a soldier. 
Not in these words, you know, but this in short is my meaning ; 
I am a maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 
You, who are bred as a scholar, can sing it in elegant language, 
Such as you read in your books of the pleadings and wooings of ladies, 
Such as you think best adapted to turn the heart of a maiden.’ 


At this proposal, John Alden is surprised, dismayed; for in his 
secret heart he loves the maiden himself. The struggle of love and 
friendship then commences. He urges the captain to undertake his 
own suit, quoting the soldier’s favourite maxim, ‘If you would have a 
thing well done, you must do it yourself.’ But the soldier is a coward 
in love, and presses his embassy on the reluctant youth. who yields at 
length, and goes in search of the fair Priscilla. We should like to 
quote the whole of the section which describes ‘ The Lover’s Errand,’ 
sv spirited is the scene. The earlier portion of it we must venture 


to extract. 
‘So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand ; 

Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled over pebble and shallow, 

Gathering still, as he went, the May-flowers blooming around him, 

Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and wonderful sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered with leaves in their slumber. 

“ Puritan flowers,” he said, “‘ and the type of Puritan maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of Priscilla! 

So I will take them to her; to Priscilla the May-flower of Plymouth, 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift will I take them ; 

Breathing their silent farewells, as they fade and wither and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the giver.” 

So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his errand ; 

Came to an open space, and saw the disk of the ocean, 

Sailless, sombre and cold with the comfortless breath of the east-wind ; 

Saw the new-built house, and people at work in a meadow ; 

Heard, as he drew near the dvor, the musical voice of Priscilla 

Singing the Hundredth Psalm, the grand old Puritan anthem, 

Music that Luther sang to the sacred words of the Psalmist, 

Full of the breath of the Lord, consoling and comforting many. 

Then, as he opened the door, he beheld the form of the maiden 

Seated beside her wheel, and the carded wool like a snow-drift 
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Piled at her knee, her white hands feeding the ravenous spindle, : 
While with her foot on the treadle she guided the wheel in its motion, 
Open wide on her Jap lay the well-worn psalm-book of Ainsworth, 
Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music together, 

Rough-hewn, angular notes, like stones in the wall of a churchyard, 
Darkened and overhung by the running vine of the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang the old Puritan anthem, 
She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the forest, 

Making the humble house and the modest apparel of home-spun 
Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the wealth of her being! 

Over him rushed, like a wind that is keen and cold and relentless, 
Thoughts of what might have been, and the weight and woe of his errand ; 
All the dreams that had faded, and all the hopes that had vanished, 

All his life henceforth a dreary and tenantless mansion, 

Haunted by vain regrets, and pallid, sorrowful faces. 

Still he said to himself, and almost fiercely he said it, 

“Let not him that putteth his hand to the plough look backwards ; 
Though the ploughshare cut through the flowers of life to its fountains, 
Though it pass o’er the graves of the dead and the hearths of the living, 
It is the will of the Lord; and His mercy endureth for ever!” 


* So he entered the house: and the hum of the wheel and the singing 
Suddenly ceased ; for Priscilla, aroused by his step on the threshold, 
Rose as he entered, and gave him her hand, in signal of welcome, 
Saying, “‘I knew it was you, when I heard your step in the passage ; 
For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and spinning.” 
Awkward and dumb with delight, that a thought of him had been mingled 
Thus in the sacred psalm, that came from the heart of the maiden, 


Silent before her he stood, and gave her the flowers for an answer, 

Finding no words for his thought. He remembered that day in the winter, 
After the first great snow, when he broke a path from the village, 

Reeling and plunging along through the dritts that encumbered the doorway, 
Stamping the snow from his feet as he entered the house, and Priscilla 
Laughed at his snowy locks, and gave him a seat by the fireside, 

Grateful and pleased to know he had thought of her in the snow-storm. 

Had he but — then! perhaps not in vain had he spoken ; 

Now it was all too late; the golden moment had vanished ! 

So he stood there abashed, and gave her the flowers for an answer.’ 


But it is hardly fair to transcribe so much of our author's little 
book, nor even to forestall the reader’s interest by disclosing its con- 
clusion. How John Alden fared in his strange mission, for whom he 
wooed, and by whom the maid was won, shall be left untold by us; 
for if we have awakened any curiosity, it may be both cheaply and 
completely gratified by the purchase of this little book. The few 
poems at the end will then seem thrown into the bargain. 

The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by William E. Aytoun, D.C.L. 
In Two Volumes. Blackwood and Sons. 1858.—The first thing 
which occurs to us, in glancing over the contents of this book, is the 
striking superiority of the ballad poetry of Scotland over that of the 
sister isle. Our readers will remember that the lish lyrics, as col- 
lected by the competent hands of Mr. Lover, made no great claim 
upon their admiration or sympathy. We did our best to set them to 
advantage, observing, even on a literary point, ‘justice to Ireland ;’ 
but the result, it must be owned, was not very edifying. The fact is, 
that little or nothing of the ancient ballad poetry of Ireland has come 
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down to our day, excepting a few fragments which exist only in the 
native language of the people. The loves and feuds and factions of the 
great houses,—of the Geraldines, De Courcys, and De Burghs,—though 
probably at one time flung from harp to harp, and sung in rude and pas- 
sionate strains, seem to have found no poet-minstrel of the higher sort 
to give them an epic shape, and stamp them in the memorable lines 
of genius. The reverse of this is true in the case of Scottish 
popular poetry. All the songs in Mr. Aytoun’s volumes are the 
genuine relics of a long-past age; they are strictly national in their 
character and origin ; and the greater number of them are sufficiently 
preserved to give evidence of considerable mental powers in the com- 
posers. There is nothing in the range of poetry—however copious or 
elaborate—more deeply impressive than some of these brief and 
humble compositions. The whole effect of a Greek tragedy is not 
seldom produced by a short ballad, perhaps in two or more parts of a 
few stanzas each. Then it is to be observed that a severe morality 
distinguishes the minstrel’s poetic justice. Crime is swiftly over- 
taken by punishment, or followed ghostlike by its own afilictive 
shadow. How touching, how awful, is the ballad of ‘ Clerk Saunders !’ 
But the element of the supernatural—always so striking in the popu- 
lar songs of Scotland—is, perhaps, nowhere more effective than in the 
story of the ‘ Wife of Usher’s Well.’ It will probably be new to 


many of our readers, and therefore we transcribe it in illustration of 
these remarks. 


* There lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she ; 
She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o’er the sea. 


* They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely ane, 
When word cam’ to the carline wife, 
That her three sons were gane. 

* They hadna been a week from her, 
A week but barely three, 
When word cam’ to the carline wife 
That her sons she should never sée. 


*] wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor freshes in the flood, 
Till my three sons come hame to me 
In earthly flesh and blood.” 

* It fell about the Martinmas, 
When nights are lang and mirk, 
The carline wife’s three sons cam’ hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 

* It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheugh ; 
But at the gates of Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 

* “ Blow up the fire, now, maidens mine, 
Bring water from the well ! 
For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well.” 
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* And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide ; 

And she’s ta’en her mantle her abont, 
Sat down at the bedside. 


*Up then crew the red red cock, 
And up and crew the grey; 
The eldest to the youngest said, 
“Tis time we were away. 


*“ The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin’ worm doth chide; 
Gin we be miss’d out o’ our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide.” 


*" Tie still, lie still but a little wee while, 
Lie still but if we may ; 
Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She'll go mad ere it be day.” 

*O it’s they ’ve ta’en up their mother’s mantle, 
And they ’ve hung it on a pin: 
“O lang may ye hing, my mother’s mantle, 
Ere ye hap us again.” 


* “ Fare-ye-weel, my mother dear! 
Farewell to barn and byre ! 
And fare-ye-weel, the bonny lass, 
That kindles my mother’s fire.” ’ 


There is something very beautiful in the conception of this ballad, 
and the verse we have marked in italics is surely the very climax of 
— But many of the pieces in this collection are of equal or even 

igher merit. In a few instances the effect is greatly heightened by 
the simple artifice of a refrain, full of subtilty and sweetness; and in 
the popular ballad of ‘ Binnorie,’ it has the effect of a mystic warp 
shooting across the solemn weft of song. Take a few verses by way 
of specimen :— 
‘ The miller’s daughter was baking bread, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And gaed for water as she had need, 
By the bonny mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


‘© father, father draw your dam ! 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
For there is a lady or milk-white swan 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.” 
‘The miller hasted and drew his dam, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
And then he found a drowned woman 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 
* Ye couldna see her yellow hair, 
Biunorie, O Binnorie ; 
For gowd and pearls that were ¢o rare, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 
* Ye couldna see her middie sma’, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
Her gowden girdle was sae braw, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 
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‘Ye couldna see her lily feet 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
Her gowden fringes were sae deep, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 
*“ Sair will they be, whae’er they be, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ; 
The hearts that live to weep for thee!” 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.’ 

We must quote no more from these interesting volumes, and only 
add a single word in their favour. Mr. Aytoun is just so much of a 
poet as to make him the very best of poetic editors; and here his 
delicate taste and sound judgment are employed to great advantage. 
The ballads are preceded by an admirable Introduction, in which the 
editor explains the principles of selection and collation by which he has 
been guided ; and from this preface, as well as from the work itself, we 
have fully convinced ourselves that the most accurate and complete 
edition of the genuine Scots Ballads, is that which now lies before us. 

The Ladies of Bever Hollow. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 
In Two Volumes.—The real merit of works of fiction, considered as a 
class, depends upon the gentle stimulus which they apply to dormant 
human sympathies, while enlisting them on the side of truth and 
virtue. Of course, in this as in so many cases, the abuse is a mere 
exaggeration of the use; the evil of novel-reading, and the fault of 
many novels, consists in the excess of idle sentiment engendered. 
There would be little danger of this injurious result, if all tales were 
as sober in tone and feeling, or as pure in morality, as the one before 
us. It may do some thoughtless people good to learn how much of 
beauty and of interest can be found or fancied in the lives of two 
old maids. These gentle heroines are Mrs. Althea Hall, and her 
sister, Mrs. Kitty. They have ‘seen better days,’ as the phrase is, but 
probably never showed to more advantage than in the calm recess of 
virtue, duty, and repose, to which humbler fortunes have brought 
them, ere the date of the reader's introduction. The characters of 
the sisters are well contrasted, while this diversity rather strengthens 
the tender interest and affection which bind them to each other. The 
natural sensibility and refinement of Mrs. Althea, the elder of the 
two, is distinctly marked, as well as the chastening effect of much 
personal affliction ; but Mrs. Kitty, with her ruder health and heartier 
enjoyments, is also admirably drawn, or rather sketched,—for none of 
the characters in this slender story are more than indicated to the 
mind. Among the rest two pairs of youthful lovers steal into view, 
exchange glances, and presently join hands. In neither case is the 
passion well rubbed in, (to use an artist’s phrase) ; it wants colour, 
detail, everything but outline. Yet the authoress is right. It would 
not do to let the dear old maids be overpowered by these young 
people; and there would be some danger of our forgetting them 
altogether in presence of a more absorbing interest. We must not 
omit to notice the intruding widow who shocks the nerves of poor 
Mrs. Althea, and even comes between the sisters for awhile. Her 
visit is a painful interruption, yet it is partly compensated by the 
pleasure and relief of final riddance. 
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Labour and Live. A Story. By the Author of ‘ Blenham.’ 
London. 1857.—This story nicely exemplifies both the kind and the 
degree of moral purpose which may lawfully rule the novelist’s design, 
without any danger of either weakening or prostituting its wsthetic 
charms. It is no zealous ex parte pleading in the guise of fiction for 
some disputable theory, no one-sided protest against some institution 
too open to abuse ; it is a quiet illustration of an evil everywhere felt, 
and the practical assertion of a principle by every one allowed. Ina 
series of domestic pictures drawn with considerable skill, the author 
shows that labour—systematic, plodding labour—is the condition of 
all individual happiness and social well-being; that in the order of 
Providence labour has a most various and beneficent mission,—that 
while it procures or sweetens the daily bread of life, it also developes 
our faculties, averts our besetting vices, and especially enables us to 
bear up under the most depressing trials; in short, that there is 
neither beauty, nor strength, nor fortitude, nor peace, nor comfort, 
nor stability, nor definite hope in youth, nor honour nor success in 
age, without some patient drudgery pursued in virtue of a settled end 
and purpose. This moral, we say, is pleasantly inculcated in the 
volume now before us. The story is skilfully contrived,—not without 
some little sin against the probabilities ; but on the whole with good 
taste and judgment. Miss Molesworth’s history is very affecting and 
really instructive. The most thoughtless reader can hardly fail to be 
arrested by the moral beauties of her character. That Wyndham 
should have remained blind to her attachment seems little short of 
fatuity ; nor is he to be held entirely blameless; for no one of com- 
mon sensibility could so far awaken the liveliest and deepest interest 
in another, without consciously exceeding the limits of polite atten- 
tion. We may object, moreover, that Edgar Heathcote is too suddenly 
reclaimed from a state of indolence which seemed both innate and 
inveterate. Bertha is a lovely character, and her happiness was cer- 
tainly due to the reader as a set-off to the sore but not unfruitful 
trials of her friend. The remaining characters—Sydney Hawthorn, 
Mr. Norton, and Aunt Deborah—are excellently drawn. Frank 
Beecham is only a sketch; but perhaps the difficulties of a fuller 
portraiture are well evaded. Nothing is so likely to prove an insipid 
failure as the ‘nice young man’ of the modern novelist. 

Bertram Noel. A Tale. By E. J. May.—Another unpretending 
story, belonging to the same didactic class. Eva is a charming 
heroine, pure flesh and blood tempered by something infinitely better ; 
and her brother George,—the manly, cheerful, dying soldier, in whom 
religion supplies with ease more than the utmost efforts of ~— 
could furnish,—George is worthy of the devotion even of such a 
sister. Their cousin Bertram is not so much to our liking; but 
great skill is displayed in delineating the conflict betwixt his natural 
and his religious character. The moral of the story turns upon this 
point. The motto of the book is drawn from the Collect beginning, 
‘Stir up, we beseech Thee, O Lord! the witis of Thy faithful 
people ;’ and the author’s purpose is to show that natural infirmities 
are not necessarily conquered by the first blessing of religion, but 
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that a constant effort of the will is needful to secure every improve- 
ment in holy tempers and habits. And this is surely an important 
lesson. It is certain that many pious men and women are apt to 
leave their moral powers unpractised and inert,—to rely too much 
upon the fact that they have entered upon the right way, and con- 
clude they cannot easily go wrong, while nothing is more easy in the 
world. The connexion of faith and practice is not so inevitable, but 
the utmost vigilance, and sometimes the most painful efforts, are 
necessary to maintain it. It is due to the author of this little tale to 
say that the moral is rather illustrated than discussed,—the didactic 
and artistic elements being very finely blended. The reader’s only 
regret is for the uncertain fate of Eva. She has done much to mould 
the character of Bertram ; she understands him with the deep intelli- 
gence of love,—and the heart foretells that she would be to him the 
angel of his better life. 

The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. By William 
Thomas Lowndes. New Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
Vol. I. Parts 1 and2. Bohn. 1858.—A book which treats only 
of other books is the touchstone of a genuine lover of literature: he 
wiil handle it with gentle reverence, and keep it at his right hand for 
frequent consultation, when other and mere readers would throw the 
book aside as a dull and worthless catalogue. The work of Mr. 
Lowndes has always been appreciated by those engaged either in the 
art, the study, or the trade of letters ; and no publication of Mr. Bohn 
will be more gratefully received than this judicious reprint of the 
Bibliographer’s Manual. The present instalment is highly satisfac- 
tory and promising. Additions and improvements are observable on 
every page of this edition, although the original Manual, as compiled 
by Mr. Lowndes, was remarkable both for the accuracy and fulness of 
its details. Of course we must admit, with the editor, that absolute 
completeness is unattainable in works of this description. It would 
be ungracious, therefore, to insist upon the few omissions which a 
frequent reference to this volume has made known to us; they are 
none of them of great moment to the book-collector, for whom this 
Manual was designed. We have noticed an occasional error, as where 
the compilation of the Table Talk of S. T. Coleridge is ascribed to 
Thomas Allsop, instead of the poet’s nephew, H. N. Coleridge ; and 
an occasional misprint, as where Caryl, the commentator, is termed 
‘a learned and jealous nonconformist ;’ but these are trivial blemishes 
on so large a dise of merit. The work is to be comprised in . 
= or half-volumes, of neat appearance and convenient size. e 

ope the publication will proceed with all the regularity and dispatch 
consistent with still higher and intrinsic qualities. 

Memoir of the Rev. Robert Nesbit, Missionary of the Free Church 
of Scotland, Bombay. By the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, A.M. London. 
1858.—Every book on India, but especially every record of Mission 
labour in that country, must have an increasing value from this time 
forth. The characteristics of Hindoo life and manners are nowhere 
so clearly though incidentally exhibited as in the letters and diaries 
of these svengelists, who mix daily with the common people, converse 
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frequently with the instructed Brahmans, and enlist the confidence of 
all classes by the serious and benevolent interest which they evince 
towards them. The Memoirs of Mr. Nesbit answer well to this 
description. Nothing could be more edifying than the details here 
given of the missionary’s studies, conversations, and ministry, inter- 
woven as these are on the thread of a personal history and experience 
which cannot fail to engage the reader’s warmest sympathy. Mr. 
Nesbit laboured in the districts of Poona and Bombay, in Northern 
India. His assiduity in learning the native language—sometimes 
from the lips of children, and always with an extreme carefulness 
extending to the niceties of accent and pronunciation—was rewarded 
with unusual success. The testimony of a native convert is decisive 
on this point. ‘The pronunciation of Marathi,’ says he, ‘is the thing 
that tries foreigners most; but Mr. Nesbit, by dint of perseverance, 
so completely mastered it, that I (myself a Brahman) do not remem- 
ber a single word, during so many years, that he mispronounced. It 
was just the other day the Pundit of our institution told me that if 
Mr. Nesbit spoke Marathi from within a screen, even Brahmans from 
without would not be able to detect that a foreigner was speaking.’ 
All the attainments of this excellent missionary may be measured by 
the perfection of this primary acquirement, which gave him access to 
the mind and heart of all the heathen. There can be no doubt that 
the subject of this memoir was a man of varied intellectual powers ; 
but the reader is still more impressed by the grave and hallowed 
beauty of his religious character. The keen spirit of disputation 
which had once distinguished him became sensibly modified in ad- 
vancing life. Mr. Nesbit returned to his native land in 1850, after 
twenty years of absence; but it was only a transient visit; he pined 
after the land of his adoption, hastened once more to India, and there 
obeyed the summons of death, suddenly but not unpreparedly, on the 
27th of July, 1855. We cordially commend to our readers this 
memorial of his labours and success. 

Life in a Risen Saviour : being Discourses on the Argument of the 
Fifteenth Chapter of First Corinthians. By Robert 8S. Candlish, D.D. 
—Exposition in the form of discourses or lectures is not generally 
of much value: either the homily overwhelms the exposition, or the 
exposition cramps the homily. There are but few exceptions; many 
of those which seem such are not really so, being dear to the reader 
because of other excellencies than that of strict exposition. This 
volume, however, is strictly true to its title, and unfolds with 
rare subtilty and closeness of interpretation the argument of the 
apostle in this sublime chapter. It never sacrifices the strict exegesis 
of the words to declamation ; nor does it shrink, as homiletical expo- 
sitions too often do, from the many and great difficulties which arise 
in the course of the argument. The author has thoroughly well 
accomplished his object, and added to his deserved reputation, in this 
able volume. We have nowhere seen the doctrinal significance of the 
Resurrection of our Lord, and the resurrection of His saints in Him, 
more strikingly exhibited. There are, notwithstanding, many and 
serious blemishes in the volume. The style is sometimes coarse, and 
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disfigured by expressions which can scarcely be vindicated from the 
charge of flippancy and irreverence. Its terse energy suffers much 
in this way. Moreover, there occur now and then some very ill- 
considered and unnec statements as to the subjection of our 
Lord’s sacred body to the degradation of death, which the reader will 
note for himself. And, finally, there are occasional evidences of the 
argument being strained into conformity with a preconceived hypo- 
thesis. But, with all these abatements, we have seldom recom- 
mended a book with more satisfaction than this beautiful and im- 
pressive volume. 

A Plea for the Ways of God to Man. By William Fleming, DD. 
Glasgow.—In the opening chapter of this little treatise we have a 
compendium of sound abstract reasonings, from Paley and others, like 
the armoury of King Solomon, in the house of the forest of Lebanon, 
hung round with the shields of mighty men. The question of Good 
and Evil is next considered in the light of all the facts. Life is taken 
as it is, and from its amalgam of sorrow is extracted the prepon- 
derating gold of mercy. We are apt to have an exorbitant sense of 
evil in the world; but the balance is here fairly adjusted, and the evil 
is shown to be far outweighed by the good. Sunshine is more frequent 
than cloud, sadness is not so common as joy, and hope is always 
stronger than fear; and with its many evils life is still felt to be a 
blessing. The perfect removal of all difficulties on this subject is not 
to be expected. It is enough for Faith and Reason that the highway 
of Truth is incomparably more straight and level than the broken and 
doubtful track of Error. Unbelief has its difficulties, and they multi- 
ply the further it is explored; while in the whole expanse there is 
nothing to be surely known. It must be remembered that sceptics 

ive no solution of evil, neither of its cause, nor its remedy. All they 
flo is to charge it upon God; for the ignorance of scepticism soon 
becomes profane, and vents itself in impiety. The author of the 
Plea establishes once again the calm and firm conclusion, that thus to 
charge God with evil is to charge God foolishly. This is the verdict 
of true science, honestly searching in vain for any token of evil design 
in the works and arrangements of the Creator, and witnessing on the 
cont that all the motives of creation are those of evident good- 
ness ; that they all show, moreover, a plan of goodness far-seeing and 
wise, a goodness verily of manifold wisdom, which pursues its ends 
with a wonderful precision of means and uses. 

Then follows the moral argument, in which the issue is carried into 
the region of man’s higher relations, and tested by the Divine word. 
The writer, we observe, speaks often of man as ‘an intelligent being.’ 
We prefer to say always that man is moral, which of course includes 
intelligence, pee § gives man’s essential attribute among the creatures. 
We advert to this simply as to an item of terminology; for the truth 
of the moral government is ably sustained in several chapters. Phy- 
sical evil is proved to be largely the growth of moral evil; man is a 
sufferer because he is a sinner. We have the constant signs of this 
before our eyes ; as for example, more than half the poverty we see 
is the fruit of intemperance. Men tax themselves in the penalty of 
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their own vices, and society is heavily oppressed with what it brings 
upon itself. Indeed, when we look at the sources of sin around us, 
there is small room left for wonder that there should be suffering. 
The first impression we form of life may be the distressing fact of 
evil; but experience of life makes us marvel, not that there should be 
so much evil, but that there is not more; while it brings the full 
impression that a law of mercy must be at work, a hand of pity, which 
hinders man’s desperate suicide of good. 

The concluding chapter is upon ‘the Hereditary Principle in Moral 
Government.’ It is needless to say that this is full as much the 
problem of natural religion as it is of revealed religion. That the 
children suffer for the parents’ sin is what all ages have observed. 
The question is not of theories, but of facts: and the principle of it 
is both righteous and most benevolent. For let it not be forgotten, 
that the heirloom of the curse in the family of man was originally an 
heirloom of blessing. Thatwas the order at the beginning. When God 
made the first pair, He forthwith gave them the patrimony of His 
blessing ; and we repeat, it was God's order that, upon their obedience, 
the blessing should descend to their posterities. Now that the blessing 
has been changed into the curse, we know too well that no evil is so 
malignant, and so mighty, as the abuse of good. Meanwhile, we cannot 
be thankful enough for the Christian revelation in the perplexities of 
life. After and in and through Christ, there is no doubt that God is good. 
Although we are not taught much in our Bibles about the origin of 
evil, we are nevertheless competently taught its cwre. We are not 
told largely how evil got into the world, but we are plainly told how 
it is to be got out again. And this befits a revelation whose aim is 
not curious, but practical. The word of God alone helps us to see 
what evil is, why it is permitted, how we are to meet it, together with 
its merciful counteractives, and the certainty that it shall be done 
away. In all this we finally have the Truth, and we do not need to 
waste our spirits upon bootless speculations. The error of the heathen 
sages was to regard evil as natural. They taught that it belongs to 
man as a creature, not as a sinner; and so their nostrums for evil 
failed to reach the real sore. All their comfort was to endure evil, or 
to ignore it, or to deny it. In contrast with folly such as this, 
Christ’s doctrine is man’s only consolation, relief, and wisdom. Evil 
exists as the work of sin, and the element of evil is not mechanically 
displaced by the Gospel element. 

We join with those who honour Dr. Fleming for his effort, and for 
the success of it. He has written a book of the right sort, stimu- 
lating and highly suggestive, and calculated to multiply sound 
scriptural thinkers. 

The Common Objects of the Country. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F LS. London: G. Routledge and Co. 1858.—The ‘common 
objects of the country’ here considered, are those of which country 
people are generally the most ignorant, so far as regards their true 
habits and history. Among them are bats, rats, tadpoles, toads, 
lizards, newts, snakes, (a promising catalogue!) plant-lice, wood-lice, 
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maggots, snails, earwigs, black-beetles, and the’ like. Not further to 
horrify our readers, we may say that a large portion of the book is 
taken up with descriptions of the many beautiful species of butterflies, 
and the scarcely less beautiful caterpillars of which they ate the 
mature forms. The contents are very miscellaneous, and the various 
subjects are treated entirely in a popular style. Indeed, Mr. Wood 
has carried his fear of being scientific to an unnecessary extreme ; and 
might at any rate have arranged his materials methodically, and 

iven his little book more coherence and solidity. He need not have 
fiuddled together his beetles and dragon-flies at the rate of four to a 
page, or have dismissed the whole beautiful tribe of fungi and mosses 
in a single paragraph, omitting all mention of several species which he 
has carefully figured. The book is amply illustrated, the tinted plates 
especially being of a superior character; and we recommend it with 
much pleasure to our younger readers. 

Wild Flowers. By Spencer Thomson, M.D. London: George 
Routledge and Co. 1858.—This is a companion volume to the above,— 
very seasonable and welcome. It is divided into three parts, of which 
the first treats at length, and very systematically and carefully, of the 
organs of plants; the second treats of the classification of plants; and 
the third is a record of the wild flowers that bloom during each month 
of the year. The plan is very completely carried out; but it is a pity 
that an author competent to teach, and able to express himself simply 
and clearly, should affectedly transgress the very first rules of syntax. 
It would tax his ingenuity to devise a more barbarous sentence than 
the following :—‘ Time almost is it for us to look after some of the,’ 
&c. This form of construction is of constant occurrence. ‘ Almost 
sacrilege is it to pass;’ ‘Rambles not a few have we taken, our 
readers ;’ ‘ Many there are who look at things, but comparatively few 
are there who see them—few who feel them—few are there to whom 

“‘ There is a tongue in every leaf, 
A voice in every rill.” ’ 

Moreover, didactic sentences are interlarded with scraps of poetry,— 
such scraps, and such poetry,—dislocated fragments torn from nobody 
knows where, and dropped on the page at frequent intervals, to the 
great irritation of the reader. It is not creditable that the book 
should have reached a fourth edition without having received a 
thorough purgation. The tinted illustrations are excellent, and nearly 
two hundred woodcuts are interspersed ‘through the volume. 

PA ; — — rset containing Instructions for 

ting, Preparing, a reserving Specimens of all Departments 

Zoology. By J. B. Davies. Edinburgh : Mac ange yaa 4 
1858.—A useful little manual, the result of many years’ experience in 
eollecting and preserving zoological specimens. The treatise embraces 
a wide range, from the highest orders of the Mammalia, down to the 
Poriphora, or sponges. Now that the microscope has become so 
universally —— a chapter on the preparation of microscopic 
ebjects would have been very acceptable. In case a second edition 
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should be called for, the author would do wisely to place his little 
book in the hands of a friend for correction. There is more than one 
error of fact, and verbal errors are frequent, which are clearly not mis- 
prints: as, Nemertis for ‘Nemertes;’ Holothuroida for ‘ Holothu- 
roidea ;’ branchia for ‘ branchiz,’ &. The following statement is 
novel :—‘ Two species’ [of Ophidians] ‘are found in Britain: the 
viper, a native of dry heaths; and the innocuous snake, which fre- 
quents dump wood, and frequently forms its nest in a dung-heap, 
much to the terror of the simple rustic. The latter is often exposed for 
sale in Covent Garden Market ;’ and we commend him to the notice 
of veteran collectors. 

Die Heilige Schrift. [The Holy Scriptures, revised by Dr. Stier.] 
—This volume will be found of very great service to every one who 
has acquaintance enough with the German to read Luther’s Bible, 
of which it is a most careful and skilled revision. The old version of 
the great Reformer is one of the most wonderful books in the world, 
if we consider its author, its influence upon the age of the Reforma- 
tion, and its subsequent work among the German people. But it is in 
many parts very glaringly incorrect ; and has been again and again 
touched by the mending hand. In every part of the German Empire, 
there are private revisions of it, which have more or less value, and 
more or less hold upon the people’s affections. This, however, is the 
best of them all. The eminent critic, Meyer, expended many years 
upon the task; and brought the version much nearer to the original, 
without tampering anywhere with its fidelity to Christian orthodoxy. 
Dr. Stier has further revised the revision, especially in the Old Testa- 
ment. Luther's version of the Book of Job, and of some parts of the 
Prophets, is notoriously incorrect ; and in these parts the reader of his 
Bible will find a marked difference. But on the whole, he will not 
miss the nervous, idiomatic language of the Reformer: the exquisite 
emendations whieh run through the whole work, are wrought in with 

+ skill and veneration for the original fabric, so dear to all good 
utherans. 

To all who have profited by Dr. Stier’s expository —e we may 
confidently recommend this latest product of his exegetical labours, as 
eontaining, of course, the final results of his exegesis. 

Poems. By William Tidd Matson. Groombridge and Sons. 1858. 
—We have no doubt that the amount of talent buried in this volume 
is out of all proportion to that which floats gracefully upon its 
surface. Many of the pieces are smooth and pleasing, some even 
suggesting the idea of poetry (and Tennyson) ; better still, there is 
nothing ridiculous in the whole volume of five hundred pages. If any 
reader should call this sorry praise, we beg to differ from him, and 
propose the following experiment: let him write a copy of verses on 
any subject, and show them to his best friend, a tried friend, who will 
not lightly withdraw his affection or esteem. On second thought we 
think he had better not. Mr. Matson has ventured the experiment 
on a large scale ; and if he has added little to strengthen the claims of 
friendship, he has, at least, done nothing to forfeit or to weaken them. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Greek Testament Roots, in a Selection of Texts, giving the 
Power of reading the whole Greek Testament without Difficulty. By 
G. K. Gillespie, A.M. Walton and Maberly. 1858. The design 
and execution of this work are equally commendable. The selected 
texts are furnished with useful grammatical notes; but the most 
valuable and characteristic portion of the volume consists of an 
elaborate Parsing Lexicon, ‘associating the Greek primitives with 
English derivatives.’ The New-Testament student will find it of the 
highest service.—English Grammar; including the Principles of 
Grammatical Analysis. By C. P. Mason, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Walton and Maberly. 1858. We hope to find an 
early opportunity for carefully discussing the subject of English 
Grammar: in the mean time we may announce the work of Mr. Mason 
as the latest and not least able of its class.— The Backwoods Preacher : 
an Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, for more than Fifty Years a 
Preacher in the Backwoods and Western Wilds of America. Edited 
by W. P. Strickland. Reprinted from the thirty-first American 
Edition, with an Introductory Preface and Notes. A. Heylin. 1858. 
Our readers know something of this quaint and interesting narrative, 
and we have only to assure them that the present reprint is both 
elegant and cheap.—Life in Italy and France in the Olden Time. By 
John Campbell Colquhoun. London. 1858. Much of the history 
of Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is here given in the 
more attractive form of biography. The first sketch is devoted to the 
life and times of ceenaties the Italian Reformer; the other three 
have ladies for their central figures, and treat respectively of the 
fortunes of Olympia Morata,—Marguerite, sister of Francis the First, 
—and Jeanne D’Albret, Queen of Navarre. The book is thoroughly 
delightful and instructive at the same time, and proves the author to 
possess considerable literary power.—An Earnest Exhortation to Chris- 
tian Unity, affectionately addressed to the Members of every reli 
pe omy and Denomination, be they Hebrew, Christian, or nt inflict 
with an A ix containing Bishop Beveridge’s Soli on the Im- 
mortality Bike Soul and the Divisnt of the Aa, Parla 
the Chief of Sinners. Partridge Co. 1858. This curious ak 
extends to nearly six hundred pages, touches upon almost every sub- 
ject, religious and political, and contains about half the Epistles of the 

ew Testament transcribed in full. It is characterized by the worst 
taste and the best intentions possible. Instead of a close and cogent 
argument for Christian unity, we are treated to long and questionable 
expositions of the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount ;—all these momentous subjects being handled in a 
rambling, loose, and inconclusive manner. We must frankly say that 
the writer of this book appears sadly out of place, both as author and 
expositor: he was no doubt intended to be a strictly private Christian. 
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